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THE WHIP OF TERROR laid its lash about his 
heart. 


Far overhead, muted by great height and distance, 
strangely thinned and wailing, he heard the cry- 
ing voice of Défago, the guide... 


The cry was not repeated; his own hoarse calling 
brought no response; the inscrutable forces of the 
Wild had summoned their victim beyond recall 
—and held him fast. 

—from The Wendigo 
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INTRODUCTION 


There are only about thirty or forty first-class ghost stories in 
the whole of western literature. 

The ghost story must be distinguished from the scientific 
extravaganza on its left, and from the horror story on its 
right. The writing of science fiction demands primarily the 
scientific aptitude for imagining the unrealised implications of 
a known phenomenon. Its composition is akin to the making 
of an actual scientific discovery, and it is well known that 
many of the scientific developments first promulgated as 
fiction, all too soon become fact. The horror story is purely 
sadistic; it depends entirely upon power to shock. To-day, 
of course, de Sade has defenders in high places, such as 
Madame Simone de Beauvoir; and existentialism contends 
that life itself is properly to be seen as a sequence of minute- 
to-minute shocks, inducing “nausea” and “ vertigo”. The 
ghost story, however, seems to derive its power from what is 
most deep and most permanent. It is allied to poetry. 

Dr. Freud established that only a small part, perhaps one- 
tenth, of the human mental and emotional organisation is 
conscious. Our main response to this discovery has been to 
reject the nine-tenths unconscious more completely and more 
systematically than ever before. Art reflects disintegration on 
the one hand, and commercialised fashion on the other. 
Religion concerns itself more and more exclusively with ethics 
and politics. Love is rationalised and domesticated. The 
most advanced psychologists have begun even to claim that 
the unconscious mind has no existence, and that unhappiness 
can be cured physically, like, say, cancer. The trouble, as 
we all know, is that the one-tenth, the intellect, is not looking 
after us: if we do not blow ourselves up, we shall crowd 
ourselves out’; above all, we have destroyed all hope of 
quality in living. The ghost story, like Dr. Freud, makes con- 
tact with the submerged nine-tenths. 

The ghost itself reminds us that death is the one thing 
certain and the thing most uncertain; the bourn from which 
no traveller returns, except this one. The majority of ghost 
stories, however, have no actual ghost. A better title for the 
genre might be found, but the absence of the ghost seldom 
dispels the alarm. It can be almost worse if someone else 
apprehends the ghost, as in Seaton’s Aunt; or if you cannot 
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tell whether it is a ghost or not, as in The Trains; or if you 
yourself somehow evade the ghost, at least provisionally, as 
in The Wendigo; and as for the ghost that at first seems, 
like the things in the shops, useful, as in Three Miles Up and. 
The Rocking-Horse Winner, then you can be quite certain 
that it is you who are being sold, without being able to 
withdraw, that you will reach, and far sooner than seemed 
possible, the cliff edge, screaming. For what the ghost story 
hints to us is that there is a world elsewhere, as Coriolanus 
put it (meaning something rather different, but that is just like 
a ghost); that as flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
that luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure; that achievement 
and comfort are (like the poor ghosts themselves) immaterial. 
Not that the true ghost story fells us any of these things. 
The specifically moral tale of the supernatural, such as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (which is all the more moral because 
we do not know what Dr. Jekyll did wrong), belongs to a sub- 
species, lesser in stature. The Voice in the Night is a terrible 
allegory, not a tract. Squire Toby's Will tells us only that 
conscience is a pecking vulture that ever waits its chance to 
feed: the story offers grimly little alternative, as the working 
moralist must do. But for man standing naked on the dis- 
regarding uplands, morals are, of course, a cloak, however 
ragged and patched; and perhaps the main reason why The: 
Travelling Grave is one of the greatest stories in its field, is 
that it burns up the cloak in a single brimstone flash, and 
travels, if not above good and evil, then certainly far beyond 
them. The reader has a garish vision of all life’s elements 
seen for the first time, as in an El Greco. Perhaps it is Satanic. 
Perhaps it is merely the truth. Humour is prominently there, 
which is outside the scheme of most practitioners, except, 
sometimes, as contrast. In The Travelling Grave we make 
the discovery that humour is, on the contrary, near the very 
heart of that synthesising attitude known as the occult. oa 
For, of course, the ghost, though not moral, or useful, or 
adaptable, is assuredly not evil. The Ghost Ship shows how 
much positive good he can do us, in the right circumstances 
and for a time; and in The Crown Derby Plate he perhaps 
even manages to do a little good for himself, which is some- 
thing beyond most of us. The ghost is neutral, and when he 
thwacks us or gnaws us to death, the doing (not necessarily 
the fault) is ours. In his true manifestation, the ghost is an 
intimation of. that wider world than custom, which we dis- 
regard at our extreme peril, and in which we should at least 
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try to move without clumsiness and neck-breaking, for it. and 
not the fish-bowl of history, is our real world. Rightly ap- 
proached, with awe and feeling, the ghosts in this book will 
help, though less, no doubt, than Keats and Yeats. 

All the same, true ghost stories, to judge by their paucity, 
must be difficult to write. An American critic, Mr. Philip 
van Doren Stern, has put it well: —“‘ The ghost story is an 
exceedingly difficult and delicate form to master, requiring 
a distinguished style, deftness in handling atmospheric effects, 
a wide background in psychology and anthropology, a mature 
attitude towards life, and, above all, a narrative ability that 
few authors possess. And it is a dangerous form to tackle— 
an inept word or phrase, a shade of emphasis wrongly 
applied, or the clumsy handling of its gossamerlike structure 
will quickly turn a tale of terror into a gross parody that 
arouses only smiles of derision. To make a reader accept 
things which his sense of reason bids him reject is not easy ; 
only a really skilful writer can sustain illusion and maintain 
the spell to the end.”’ The technique, like the subject, is fragile 
but with a grip of iron. And a vital ingredient is beauty. In 
all beauty, said Hesiod, is an element of strangeness. 

_The ghosts are the returned dead whom once we knew, 
or our uncle knew. They are creatures we once knew, but 
now know no more, like The Wendigo (of which, however, 
actual cases are, infrequently, reported). They are, occa- 
sionally, creatures we never knew (or think we didn’t), like 
angels or devils or toys possessed by a spirit. They are 
things within us which we have, as psychologists say, projected 
outside us. There are little children beating on the glass. 
They are free; at least from us. They are real. We are glad 
to meet them when we are glad to meet ourselves, but that is 
to be one man (or woman) marked out of ten thousand. 

There have been tales of them at all times and in all 
places, in both science and art. “A good case” by a proper 
standard of psychic research (and I write as one who worked 
at Borley, and have met Voirrey Irving, to whom the 
mongoose talked) is as rare as a good story by a proper 
literary standard—perhaps, indeed, no more and no less 
rare; but good cases there are, not to be shaken but by the 
unscientific, and, possibly, in their implications of much 
importance to man. The tale told in a letter from Pliny the 
Younger of an apparition in the basement, horridly unkempt 
and in. chains, with its sequel of finding the privately interred 
body, has been paralleled ever since. White visitors have 
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been among those to see terrifying ghosts in India, in 
Central America, among the Australian aboriginals. Those 
who attended Rashomon, will know what it is to consult a 
Japanese medium. There is evidence; but co-existing with 
the evidence has always been the art, and the worth of the 
art is not dependent upon the weight of the evidence, because 
art is its own evidence, assimilated intuitively and emotion- 
ally, or excluded as valueless, at least to the particular per- 
son. The good ghost story could probably not exist did 
poltergeists not exist, but it is much as Shelley’s Ode could 
not exist without real skylarks. 

In The Old Nurse’s Story we find a fictional archetype, 
and of great style and grandeur. It was a product of an 
important period for ghost stories, the romantic age; several 
of the very best, including three in this book, being written, as 
one might expect of such a supersensitive art form, at the 
very end of it, in the early twentieth century, the pre-1914 
Eden with the snake only just stirring. If we see fewer ghosts 
to-day, it should not for a moment be supposed that we are 
the wiser for it: rather is it that organisation, uniformity, and 
sheer noise have encroached that much further upon the 
imagination and the soul. Faculties of practical value to 
us, such as precognition, have decayed. The ghosts them- 
selves have often been put to practical work in giving com- 
fort to registered spiritualists. 

The spirit that can perhaps be raised to order by a witch 
or mage, such as Faust or the late Aleister Crowley, and 
then made to give service, is far from the ghosts in this book, 
which come and go as they list, and cook for us, dance with 
us, bite us, entirely at their pleasure. There is no neat area, 
officially indulged as the ghostly. So it is, too, with writing 
the ghost story: like a poem, it cannot be summoned, or: 
even expected. The poet can set himself to ‘“‘ exercises ” (Mr. 
Masefield does them daily still), but the muse of the super- 
natural seems actually to prefer a moment when one is 
thinking of, concentrated upon, something quite different. 

For those who wish to know more, much the best book 
is The Supernatural in Fiction, by Dr. Peter Penzoldt, a 
masterpiece of criticism which it is a pleasure and an honour 
to praise. Those who do not, can be left to walk with 
Madame du Deffand. 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Madame?” 

“No. But I fear them.” 

Robert Aickman 
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THE TRAVELLING GRAVE 
by L. P. Hartley 


Hugh Curtis was in two minds about accepting Dick Munt’s 
invitation to spend Sunday at Lowlands. He knew little of 
Munt, who was supposed to be rich and eccentric, and, like 
most people of that kind, a collector. Hugh dimly remem- 
bered having asked his friend Valentine Ostrop what it was 
that Munt collected, but he could not recall Valentine’s 
answer. Hugh Curtis was a vague man with an unretentive 
mind, and the mere thought of a collection, with its many 
separate challenges to the memory, fatigued him. What he 
required of a week-end party was to be left alone as much as 
possible, and to spend the remainder of his time in the 
society of agreeable women. Searching his mind, though 
with distaste, for he hated to disturb it, he remembered Ostrop 
telling him that parties at Lowlands were generally composed 
entirely of men, and rarely exceeded four in number. Valen- 
tine didn’t know who the fourth was to be but he begged Hugh 
to come. 

“You will enjoy Munt,” he said. “ He really doesn’t pose 
at all. It’s his nature to be like that.” 

“ Like what?” his friend had inquired. 

“Oh, original and—and queer, if you like,” answered Valen- 
tine. ‘“‘He’s one of the exceptions—he’s much odder than he 
seems, whereas most people are more ordinary than they 
seem.” 

Hugh Curtis agreed. “But I like ordinary people,” he 
added. “So how shall I get on with Munt?” 

“Oh,” said his friend, ‘ but you’re just the type he likes. 
He prefers ordinary—it’s a stupid word—I mean normal, 
people, because their reactions are more valuable.” 

“Shall I be expected to react?” asked Hugh with nervous 
facetiousness. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Valentine, poking him gently—‘ we 
never know quite what he’ll be up to. But you will come, 
won't you?” 

Hugh Curtis had said he would. 

All the same, when Saturday morning came he began to 
regret his decision and to wonder whether it might not be 
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honourably reversed. He was a man in early middle life, 
rather set in his ideas, and though not specially a snob he 
could not help testing a new acquaintance by the standards of 
the circle to which he belonged. This circle had never 
warmly welcomed Valentine Ostrop; he was the most uncon- 
ventional of Hugh’s friends. Hugh liked him when they were 
alone together, but directly Valentine fell in with kindred 
spirits he developed a kind of foppishness of manner that 
- Hugh instinctively disliked. He had no curiosity about his 
friends, and thought it out of place in personal relationships, 
so he had never troubled to ask himself what this altered 
demeanour of Valentine’s, when surrounded by his cronies, 
might denote. But he had a shrewd idea that Munt would 
bring out Valentine’s less sympathetic side. Could he send a 
telegram saying he had been unexpectedly detained? Hugh 
turned the idea over; but partly from principle, partly from 
laziness (he hated the mental effort of inventing false circum- 
stances to justify change of plans) he decided he couldn’t. His 
letter of acceptance had been so unconditional. He also had 
the fleeting notion (a totally unreasonable one) that Munt 
would somehow find out and be nasty about it. 

So he did the best he could for himself; looked out the 
Jatest train that would get him to Lowlands in decent time for 
dinner, and telegraphed that he would come by that. He 
would arrive at the house, he calculated, soon after seven. 
“Even if dinner is as late as half-past eight,” he thought to 
himself, “‘ they won't be able to do much to me in an hour and 
a quarter.” This habit of mentally assuring to himself periods 
of comparative immunity from unknown perils had begun at 
school. “ Whatever I’ve done,” he used to say to himself, 
“they can’t kill me.” With the war, this saving reservation 
had to be dropped: they could kill him, that was what they 
were there for. But now that Peace was here, the little mental 
amulet once more diffused its healing properties ; Hugh had 
recourse to it more often than he would have admitted. 
Absurdly enough he invoked it now. But it annoyed him that 
he would arrive in the dusk of the September evening. He 
liked to get his first impression of a new place by daylight. 


Hugh Curtis’s anxiety to come late had not been shared by 
the other two guests. They arrived at Lowlands in time for 
tea. Though they had not travelled together, Ostrop motoring 
down, they met practically on the doorstep, and each privately 
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Suspected the other of wanting to have his host for a few 
moments to himself. 

But it seemed unlikely that their wish would have been 
gtatified even if they had not both been struck by the same 
idea. Tea came in, the water bubbled in the urn, but still 
Munt did not’ present himself, and at last Ostrop asked his 
fellow-guest to make the tea. 

“You must be deputy-host,” he said; “ you know Dick so 
well, better than I do.” 

This was true. Ostrop had long wanted to meet Tony 
Bettisher who, after the death of someone vaguely known to 
Valentine as Squarchy, ranked as Munt’s oldest and closest 
friend. He was a short, dark, thick-set man, whose appear- 
ance gave no clue to his character or pursuits. He had, 
Valentine knew, a job at the British Museum, but to look at, 
he might easily have been a stockbroker. 

“TI suppose you know the place at every season of the year,” 
Valentine said. ‘‘ This is the first time I’ve been here in the 
autumn. How lovely everything looks.” 

He gazed out at the wooded valley and the horizon fringed 
with trees. The scent of burning mould drifted in through the 
windows. 

“Yes, I’m a pretty frequent visitor,” answered Bettisher, 
busy with the teapot. 

“I gather from his letter that Dick has just returned from 
abroad,” said Valentine. ‘‘ Why does he leave England on the 
rare occasions when it’s tolerable? Does he do it for fun, or 
does he have to?” He put his head on one side and contem- 
plated Bettisher with a look of mock despair. 

Bettisher handed him a cup of tea. 

“‘] think he goes when the spirit moves him.” 

“Yes, but what spirit?” cried Valentine, with an affected 
petulance of manner. “ Of course our Richard is a law unto 
himself: we all know that. But he must have some motive. 
I don’t suppose he’s fond of travelling. It’s so uncomfortable. 
Now Dick cares for his comforts. That’s why he travels with 
so much luggage.” : 

' “Oh does he?” inquired Bettisher. “‘ Have you been with 
him?” 

“No, but the Sherlock Holmes in me discovered that,” 
declared Valentine triumphantly. ‘‘ The trusty Franklin hadn’t 
time to put it away. Two large crates. Now would you call 
that personal luggage?” His voice was for ever underlining ; 
it pounced upon “ personal” like a hawk on a dove. 
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“Perambulators, perhaps,” suggested Bettisher laconically. 

“ Oh, do you think so? Do you think he collects perambu- 
lators? That would explain everything!” 

_“ What would it explain?” asked Bettisher, stirring in his 
chair. 

“Why, his collection, of course!” exclaimed Valentine, 
jumping up and bending on Bettisher an intensely serious: 
gaze. “ It would explain why he doesn’t invite us to see it, and 
who he’s so shy of talking about it. Don’t you see? An 
unmarried man, a bachelor, sine prole as far as we know, 
with whole attics-full of perambulators! It would be too 
fantastic. The world would laugh, and Richard, much as we 
love him, is terribly serious. Do you imagine it’s a kind of 
vice?” 

“ All collecting is a form of vice.” 

“Oh no, Bettisher, don’t be hard, don’t be cynical—a sub- 
stitute for vice. But tell me before he comes—he must come 
soon, the laws of hospitality demand it—am I right in my 
surmise?” 

“Which? You have made so many.” 

“T mean that what he goes abroad for, what he fills his 
house with, what he thinks about when we're not with him— 
in a word, what he collects, is perambulators?” 

Valentine paused dramatically. 

Bettisher did not speak. His eyelids flickered and the skin 
about his eyes made a sharp movement inwards. He was 
beginning to open his mouth when Valentine broke in: 

_ “Oh no, of course, you’re in his confidence, your lips are 
sealed. Don’t tell me; you mustn’t, I forbid you to!” 

“ What’s that he’s not to tell you?” said a voice from the 
other end of the room. 

“Oh Dick!” cried Valentine, ‘‘ what a start you gave me! 
You must learn to move a little less like a dome of silence, 
mustn’t he, Bettisher?” 

Their host came forward to meet them on silent feet and 
wearing a kind of soundless smile. He was a small, thin, 
slightly-built man, very well turned out and with a conscious 
elegance of carriage. 

“But I thought you didn’t know Bettisher?” he said, when 
their greetings had been accomplished. “ Yet when I come in 
I find you with difficulty stemming the flood of confidences 
pouring from his lips.” 

His voice was slightly ironical, it seemed at the same 
moment to ask a question and to make a statement. . 
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“Oh, we’ve been together for hours,” said Valentine airily, 
“and had the most enchanting conversation. Guess what we 
talked about.” 

“Not about me, I hope?” 

“Well, about something very dear to you.” 

“ About you, then?” 

“ Don’t make fun of me. The objects I speak of are solid 
and useful.” 

“That does rather rule you out,” said Munt meditatively. 
“What are they useful for?” 

“* Carrying bodies.” 

Munt glanced across at Bettisher, who was staring into the 
grate. 

* And what are they made of?” 

Valentine tittered, pulled a face, and answered, “ I’ve had 
little experience of them, but I should think chiefly of wood.” 
_ Munt got up and looked hard at Bettisher, who raised his 
eyebrows and said nothing. : 

“They perform at one time or another,” said Valentine, 
enjoying himself enormously, “an essential service for us all.” 

There was a pause. Then Munt asked: 

“Where do you generally come across them?” 

“Personally I always try to avoid them,” said Valentine. 
“ But one meets them every day in the street and—and here, 
of course.” 

“Why do you try to avoid them?” asked Munt rather 
grimly. 

“Since you think about them, and dote upon them, and 
collect them from all the corners of the earth, it pains me to 
have to say it,” said Valentine with relish, “ but I do not care 
to contemplate lumps of human flesh lacking the spirit that 
makes flesh tolerable.” 

He struck an oratorical attitude and breathed audibly 
through his nose. There was a prolonged silence. The dusk 
began to make itself felt in the room. 

“Well,” said Munt at last, in a hard voice. “ You are the 
first person to guess my little secret, if I can give it so grandi- 
ose a name. I congratulate you.” 

Valentine bowed. 

“May I ask how you discovered it? While I was detained 
upstairs, I suppose you—you—poked about?” His voice had 
a disagreeable ring; but Valentine, unaware of this, said 
loftily: 

-“Tt was unnecessary. They ae in the hall, plainly to be 
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seen by anyone. My Sherlock Holmes sense (I have eight or 
nine) recognised them immediately.” 

Munt shrugged his shoulders, then said in a less constrained 
tone: 

“ At this stage of our acquaintance I did not really intend 
to enlighten you. But since you know already, tell me, as a 
matter of curiosity, were you horrified?” 

* Horrified!” cried Valentine. “I think it a charming taste, 
so original, so—so human. It ravishes my aesthetic sense; it 
slightly offends my moral principles.” 

“TI was afraid it might, ”* said Munt. 

“T am a believer in birth control,” Valentine prattled on. 
“Every night I burn a candle to Stopes.” 

Munt looked puzzled. “ But then, how can you object?” he 
began. 

Valentine went on without heeding him. 

“ But, of course, by making a comer in the things you do 
discourage the whole business. Being exhibits, they have to 
stand idle, don’t they? You keep them empty?” 

Bettisher started upon his chair, but. Munt held out a pallid 
hand and murmured in a stifled voice: 

“Yes, that is, most of them are.” 

Valentine clapped his hands in ecstasy. 

“But some are not? Oh, but that’s too ingenious of you. 
To think of the darlings lying there quite still, not able to lift a 
finger, much less scream! A sort of mannequin parade!” 

“ They certainly seem more complete with an occupant,” 
Munt observed. 

“ But who’s to push them? They can’t go of themselves.” 

“ Listen,” said Munt slowly. “I’ve just come back from 
abroad, and I’ve brought with me a specimen that does go 
by itself, or nearly. It’s outside there where you saw, waiting 
to be unpacked.” 

Valentine Ostrop had been the life and soul of many a 
party. No one knew better than he how to breathe new life 
into a flagging joke. Privately he felt that this one was played 
out; but he had a social conscience, he realised his respon- 
sibility towards conversation, and summoning all the galvanic 
enthusiasm at his command he cried out: 

“Do you mean to say that it looks after itself, it doesn’t 
need a helping hand, and that a fond mother can entrust her 
precious charge to it without nursemaid and without a 
tremor?” 
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“She can,” said Munt, “and without an undertaker, and 
without a sexton.” 

“Undertaker! Sexton!” echoed Valentine. “What have 
they to do with perambulators?” 

There was a pause, during which the three figures, struck in 
their respective attitudes, seemed to have lost relationship 
with each other. 

“*So you didn’t know,” said Munt at length, “ that it was 
coffins I collected.” 


An hour later the three men were standing in an upper 
room, looking down at a large oblong object that lay in the 
middle of a heap of shavings and seemed, to Valentine’s sick 
fancy, to be burying its head among them. Munt had been 
giving a demonstration. 

“Doesn’t it look funny now it’s still?” he remarked. 
“ Almost as though it had been killed.” He touched it pen- 
sively with his foot and it slid towards Valentine, who edged 
away. You couldn’t quite tell where it was coming ; it seemed 
to have no settled direction, and to move all ways at once, 
like a crab. “Of course the chances are really against it,” 
sighed Munt. “ It’s very quick and it has a funny gift of anti- 
cipation. If it got a fellow up against a wall, I don’t think 
he’d stand much chance. I didn’t show you here, because I 
value my floors, but it can bury itself in wood in three 
minutes and in newly turned earth, say a flower bed, in one. 
It has to be this squarish shape, or it couldn’t dig. It just 
doubles the man up, you see, directly it catches him—back- 
wards, so as to break the spine. The top of the head fits in just 
below the heels. The soles of the feet come uppermost. The 
spring sticks a bit.” He bent down to adjust something. 
“Isn't it a charming toy?” 

“Looking at it from the criminal’s standpoint, not the 
engineer’s,” said Bettisher, ‘“‘ I can’t see that it would be much 
use in a house. Have you tried it on a stone floor?” 

“ Yes, it screams in agony and blunts the blades.” 

“Exactly. Like a mole on paving-stones. And even on an 
ordinary carpeted floor, it could cut its way in, but there 
would be a nice hole left in the carpet to show where it had 
gone.” 

Munt conceded this point, also. “ But it’s an odd thing,” he 
added, “ that in several of the rooms in this house it would 
really work, and baffle anyone but an expert detective. Below, 
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of course, are the knives, but the top is inlaid with real 
parquet. The grave is so sensitive—you saw just now how it 
seemed to grope—that it can feel the ridges, and adjust itself 
perfectly to the pattern of the parquet. But of course I agree 
with you. It’s not an indoor game, really; it’s a field sport. 
You go on, will you, and leave me to clear up this mess. Ill 
join you in a moment.” 

Valentine followed Bettisher down into the library. He was 
very much subdued. 

“Well, that was the funniest scene,” remarked Bettisher, 
chuckling. 

““Do you mean just now? I confess it gave me the creeps.” 

“Oh no, not that: when you and Dick were talking at 
cross-purposes.” 

“I’m afraid I made a fool of myself,” said Valentine de- 
jectedly. “I can’t quite remember what we said. I know 
there was something I wanted to ask you.” 

“ Ask away, but I can’t promise to answer.” 

Valentine pondered a moment. 

“Now I remember what it was.” 

“Spit it out.” 

“To tell you the truth I hardly like to. It was something 
Dick said. I hardly noticed at the time. I expect he was just 
playing up to me.” 

“Well?” 

“ About those coffins. Are they real?” 

* How do you mean ‘real ’?” 

“T mean could they be used as——?” 

“My dear chap, they have been.” 

Valentine smiled, rather mirthlessly. 

“ Are they full-size—life-size, as it were?” 

“ The two things aren’t quite the same,” said Bettisher with 
a grin. ‘“‘ But there’s no harm in telling you this: Dick’s like 
all collectors. He prefers rarities, odd shapes, dwarfs and that 
sort of thing. Of course any anatomical peculiarity has to 
have allowance made for it in the coffin. On the whole his 
specimens tend to be smaller than the general run—shorter, 
anyhow. Is that what you wanted to know?” 

“You've told me a lot,” said Valentine. “But there is 
another thing.” 

“Out with it.” 

“When I imagined we were talking about perambu- 
lators i 

“Yes, yes.” 
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“I said something about their being empty. Do you remem- 
ber?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then I said something about them having mannequins 
inside, and he seemed to agree.” 

“ Oh yes. ” 

* Well, he couldn’t have meant to, it would be too—too 
realistic.” 

“Mannequins aren’t very realistic.” 

“Well then, any sort of dummy.” 

“There are dummies and dummies. A skeleton isn’t very 
talkative.” 

Valentine started. 

“He’s been abroad,” said Bettisher hastily. “I don’t know 
what his latest idea is. But here’s the man himself.” 

Munt came into the room. 

“Children,” he called out, “have you observed the time? 
It’s nearly seven o’clock. And do you remember that we have 
another guest coming? He must be almost due.” 

“Who is he?” asked Bettisher. 

“A friend of Valentine’s. Valentine, you must be respon- 
sible for him. I asked him partly to please you. I don’t know 
him. What shall we do to entertain him?” 

“What sort of man is he?” Bettisher inquired. 

“ Describe him, Valentine. Is he tall or short?” 

“ Medium.” 

“ Dark or fair?” 

“ Mouse-coloured.” 

“ Old or young?” 

“ About thirty five.” 

“ Married or single?” 

“ Single.” 

“What, has he no ties? No one to take an interest in him, 
or bother what becomes of him?” 

“He has no near relations.” 

“Do you mean to say that very likely nobody knows he is 
coming to spend Sunday here?” 

“Probably not. He has rooms in London, and he wouldn't 
trouble to leave his address.” 

“Extraordinary the casual way some people live. Is he 
brave or timid?” 

* Oh come, what a question! About as brave as I am.” 

“Ts he clever or stupid?” 

“ All my friends are clever,” said Valentine, with a flicker 
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of his old spirit. “‘He’s not intellectual: he’d be afraid of 
difficult parlour games or brilliant conversation.” 

“ He ought not to have come here. Does he play bridge?” 

“IT don’t think he has much head for cards.” 

“Could Tony induce him to play chess?” 

“Oh no, chess needs too much concentration.” 

“Ts he given to wool-gathering then?” Munt asked. “ Does 
he forget to look where he’s going?” 

“ He’s the sort of man,” said Valentine, “ who expects to 
find everything just so. He likes to be led by the hand. He is. 
perfectly tame and confiding, like a nicely-brought-up child.” 

“In that case,” said Munt, “we must find some childish 
pastime that won’t tax him too much. Would he like Ring-a- 
ring-a-Roses?” 

“I think that would embarrass him,” said Valentine. He 
began to feel a tenderness for his absent friend, and a wish to 
stick up for him. “I should leave him to look after himself. 
He’s rather shy. If you try to make him come out of his 
shell, you'll scare him. He’d rather take the initiative himself. 
He doesn’t like being pursued, but in a mild way he likes to 
pursue.” 

“A child with hunting instincts,” said Munt pensively. 
“ How can we accommodate him—I have it. Let’s play Hide 
and Seek. We will hide and he shall seek. Then he can’t feel’ 
that we are forcing ourselves upon him. It will be the height 
of tact. He will be here in a few minutes. Let’s go and hide 
now.” 

“ But he doesn’t know his way about the house.” 

“ That will be all the more fun for him, since he likes to 
make discoveries on his own account.” 

“ He might fall and hurt himself.” 

“Children never do. Now you run away and hide while I 
talk to Franklin,” Munt continued quietly, ‘and mind you 
play fair, Valentine—don’t let your natural affections lead you 
astray. Don’t give yourself up because you’re hungry for your 
dinner.” 


The motor that met Hugh Curtis was shiny and smart and 
glittered in the rays of the setting sun. The chauffeur was like 
an extension of it, and so quick in his movements that in the 
matter of stowing Huge’s luggage, putting him in and tucking 
the rug around him, he seemed to steal a march on time. 
Hugh regretted this precipitancy, this interference with the 
rhythm of his thoughts. It was a foretaste of the effort of 
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- adaptability he would soon have to make; the violent mental 
readjustment that every visit, and specially every visit among 
strangers entails: a surrender of the personality, the fanciftil 
might call it a little death. 

The car slowed down, left the main road, passed through 
white gate-posts and followed for two or three minutes a 
gravel drive shadowed by trees. In the dusk, Hugh could not 
see how far to right and left these extended. But the house, 
when it appeared, was plain enough. A large, regular, early- 
nineteenth-century building, encased in cream-coloured stucco 
and pierced at generous intervals by large windows, some 
round-headed, some rectangular. It looked dignified and 
quiet, and in the twilight seemed to shine with a soft radiance 
of its own. Hugh’s spirits began to rise. In his mind’s ear he 
already heard the welcoming buzz of voices coming from a 
distant part of the house. He smiled at the man who opened 
the door. But the butler didn’t return his smile and no sound 
came through the gloom that spread out behind him. 

“Mr. Munt and his friends are playing ‘ Hide and Seek’ in 
the house, sir,” the man said, with a gravity that checked 
Hugh’s impulse to laugh. “I was to tell you that the library 
is home, and you were to be ‘He’, or I think he said, ‘It’, 
sir. This is the way to the library. Be careful sir, Mr. Munt 
did not want the lights turned on till the game was over.” 

“Am I to start now?” asked Hugh, stumbling a little as he 
followed his guide, “ or can I go to my room first?” 

The butler stopped and opened a door. “ This is the lib- 
rary,” he said. “I think it was Mr. Munt’s wish that the game 
should begin immediately upon your arrival, sir.” 

A faint coo-ee sounded through the house. 

“Mr. Munt said you could go anywhere you liked,” the 
man added as he went away. 


Valentine’s emotions were complex. The harmless frivolity 
of his mind had been thrown out of gear by its encounter 
with the harsher frivolity of his friend. Munt, he felt sure, 
had a heart of gold, which he chose to hide beneath a slightly 
sinister exterior. With his travelling graves and charnel-talk 
he had hoped to get a rise out of his guest, and he had 
succeeded. Valentine still felt slightly unwell. But his nature 
was remarkably resilient, and the charming innocence of the 
pastime on which they were now engaged, soothed and re- 
stored his spirits, gradually reaffirming his first impression of 
Munt as a man of fine mind and keen perceptions, a dilettante 
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with the personal force of a man of action, a character with 
a vein of implacability, to be respected but not to be feared. 
He was conscious also of a growing desire to see Curtis; he 
wanted to see Curtis and Munt together, confident that two 
people he liked could not fail to like each other. He pictured 
the pleasant encounter after the mimic warfare of Hide and 
Seek—the captor and the caught laughing a little breathlessly. 
over the diverting circumstances of their introduction. With 
every passing moment his mood grew more sanguine. 

Only one misgiving remained to trouble it. He felt he 
wanted to confide in Curtis, tell him something of what had 
happened after tea, and this he could not do without being 
disloyal to his host. Try as he would to make light of Munt’s 
behaviour about his collection, it was clear he wouldn’t have 
given away the secret if it had not been surprised out of him. 
And Hugh would find his friend’s bald statement of the facts 
difficult to swallow. 

But what was he up to, letting his thoughts run on like this? 
He must hide, and quickly too. His acquaintance with the lie 
of the house, the fruit of two visits, was scanty, and the 
darkness did not help him. The house was long and sym- 
metrical ; and its principal rooms lay on the first floor. Above 
were servants’ rooms, attics, box rooms, probably—plenty of 
natural hiding places. The second storey was the obvious 
refuge. 

He had been there only once, with Munt that afternoon, and 
he did not specially want to re-visit it; but he must enter into 
the spirit of the game. He found the staircase and went up, 
then paused ; there was really no light at all. 

“This is absurd,” thought Valentine, “I must cheat.” He 
entered the first room to the left, and turned down the switch. 
Nothing happened ; the current had been cut off at the main. 
But by the light of a match he made out that he was in a com- 
bined bed and bathroom. In one corner was a bed, and in the 
other a large rectangular object with a lid over it, obviously a 
bath. The bath was close to the door. 

As he stood debating he heard footsteps coming along the 
corridor. It would never do to be caught like this, without a 
run for his money. Quick as thought he raised the lid of the 
bath, which was not heavy, and slipped inside, cautiously 
lowering the lid. ; 

Jt was narrower than the outside suggested, and it did not 
feel like a bath, but Valentine’s inquiries into the nature of 
his hiding-place were suddenly cut short. He heard voices in 
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the room, so muffled that he did not know at first whose they 
were. But they were evidently in disagreement. 

Valentine lifted the lid. There was no light, so he lifted it 
farther. Now he could hear clearly enough. 

“ But I don’t know what you really want, Dick,” Bettisher 
was saying. “ With the safety catch it would be pointless and 
without it would be damned dangerous. Why not wait a bit?” 

“TY shall never have a better opportunity than this,” said 
Munt, but in a voice so unfamiliar that Valentine scarcely 
recognised it. 

“Opportunity for what?” said Bettisher. 

“To prove whether the Travelling Grave can do what 
Madrali claimed for it.” 

“You mean whether it can disappear? We know it can.” | 

“JT mean whether it can effect somebody else’s disappear- 
ance.” 

There was a pause. Then Bettisher said, “ Give it up. That’s 
my advice.” 

“But he wouldn’t leave a trace,” said Munt, half petulant, 
half pleading, like a thwarted child. “He has no relations. 
Nobody knows he’s here. Perhaps he isn’t here. We can tell 
Valentine he never turned up.” 

““We discussed all that,” said Bettisher decisively, “and it 
won’t wash.” 

There was another silence, disturbed by the distant hum of 
a motor car. 

“We must go,” said Bettisher. 

But Munt appeared to detain him. Half imploring, half 
whining, he said: 

“ Anyhow, you don’t mind my having put it there with the 
safety-catch down?” 

“ Where?” 

“ By the china-cabinet. He’s certain to run into it.” 

Bettisher’s voice sounded impatiently from the passage. 

“Well, if it pleases you. But it’s quite pointless.” 

Munt lingered a moment, chanting to himself in a high 
greedy voice—greedy with anticipation: “I wonder which is 
up and which is down.” 

When he had repeated this three times he scampered away, 
calling out peevishly: ‘“‘ You might have helped me, Tony. 
It’s so heavy for me to manage.” 


It was heavy indeed. Valentine, when he had fought down 
the hysteria that came upon him, had only one thought: to 
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take the deadly object and put it somewhere out of Hugh 
Curtis’s way. If he could drop it from a window, so much the 
better. In the darkness the vague outline of its bulk, placed 
just where one had to turn to avoid the china-cabinet, was 
dreadfully familiar. He tried to recollect the way it worked. 
Only one thing stuck in his mind: ‘“ The ends are dangerous, 
the sides are safe.”” Or should it be, “ The sides are dangerous, 
the ends are safe”? While the two sentences were getting 
mixed up in his mind, he heard the sound of “ coo-ee ”, com- 
ing first from one part of the house, then from another. He 
could also hear footsteps in the hall below him. : 

Then he made up his mind, and with a confidence that sur- 
prised him, put his arms round the wooden cube and lifted it 
into the air. He hardly noticed its weight as he ran with it 
down the corridor. Suddenly he realised that he must have 
passed through an open door. A ray of moonlight showed 
him that he was in a bedroom, standing directly in front of an 
old-fashioned wardrobe, a towering majestic piece of furniture 
with three doors, the middle one holding a mirror. Dimly he 
saw himself reflected there, his burden in his arms. He de- 
posited it on the parquet without making a sound; but on the 
way out he tripped over a footstool and nearly fell. He was 
relieved at making so much clatter, and the grating of the key, 
as he turned it in the lock, was music to his ears. 

Automatically he put the key in his pocket. But he paid 
the penalty for his clumsiness. He had not gone a step when 
a hand caught him by the elbow. 


Left by himself in the library, Hugh Curtis took stock of his 
position. In all the many visits he had paid, he had never 
met a reception quite like this. But it might have been worse. 
Adults, when they play children’s games, are never so formid- 
able and relentless as when they play their own. He wondered 
how much effort was expected of him; how far he ought to 
sacrifice his worn, but still respectable train-clothes. He had 
never caught anyone in his life, and did not expect to do so 
now. He would just patrol the main thoroughfares like a 
good-natured policeman, not looking for trouble, but ready to 
take in charge anyone who ran into him. He had mounted the 
stairs and was marching majestically along the landing, when 
he heard a noise so loud that even his curiosity was aroused. 
For once completely forgetting himself he plunged clumsily 
forward and caught his quarry. 
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“Why it’s Valentine!” he cried. “‘ Now come quietly, and 
take me to my host. I must have a drink.” 

“T should like one, too,” said Valentine, who was trembling 
all over. ‘“ Why can’t we have some light?” 

“Turn it on, idiot,” commanded his friend. 

“T can’t—it’s cut off at the main. We must wait till 
Richard gives the word.” 

“Where is he?” 

“T expect he’s tucked away somewhere. Richard!” Valen- 
tine called out. “ Dick!” He was too self-conscious to be able 
to give a good shout. “ Bettisher, I’m caught! The game’s 
over!” 

There was silence a moment, then steps could be heard 
descending the stairs. 

“Is that you, Dick?” asked Valentine of the darkness. 

“No, Bettisher.” The gaiety of the voice did not ring quite 
true. 

“T’ve been caught,” said Valentine again, almost as Ata- 
lanta might have done, and as though it was a wonderful 
achievement reflecting great credit upon everybody. “ Allow 
me to present you to my captor. No, this is me. We’ve been 
introduced already.” 

It was a moment or two. before the mistake was corrected, 
the two hands groping vainly for each other in the darkness. 

“It will be a disappointment when you see me,” said Hugh 
Curtis in the pleasant voice that made many people like him. 

“T want to see you,” declared Bettisher. “I will, too. Let’s 
have some light.” 

“T suppose it’s no good asking you if you’ve seen Dick?” 
inquired Valentine facetiously. “‘He said we weren’t to have 
‘any light till the game was finished. He’s so strict with his 
servants ; they have to obey him to the letter. J daren’t even 
ask for a candle. But you know the faithful Franklin well 
enough.” 

__ “ Dick will be here in a moment, surely,” Bettisher said, far 
the first time that day appearing undecided. 

They all stood listening. 

_ “Perhaps he’s gone to dress,” Curtis suggested. “It’s past 
eight o’clock.” 

“How can he dress in the dark?” asked Bettisher. 

“He kept us waiting to-day because he knows us so well,” 
remarked Valentine. “I don’t think he will keep you.” 

Another pause. 
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“ Oh, I’m tired of this,” said Bettisher. “Franklin! Frank- 
lin!” His voice boomed through the house and a reply came 
almost at once from the hall, directly below them. “ We think 
Mr. Munt must have gone to dress,” said Bettisher. “ Will you 
please turn on the light?” 

“ Certainly, sir, but I don’t think Mr. Munt is in his room.” 

“ Well, anyhow——” 

“Very good, sir.” 

At once the corridor was flooded with light, and to all of 
them, in greater or less degree according to their familiarity 
with their surroundings, it seemed amazing that they should 
have had so much difficulty, half an hour before, in finding 
their way about. Even Valentine’s harassed emotions experi- 
enced a moment’s relaxation. They chaffed Hugh Curtis a 
little about the false impression his darkling voice had given 
them. Valentine, as always the more loquacious, swore it 
seemed to proceed from a large gaunt man with a hair-lip. 
They were beginning to move towards their rooms, Valentine 
had almost reached his, when Hugh Curtis called after them: 

“T say, may I be taken to my room?” 

“Of course,” said Bettisher turing back. “Franklin! 
Franklin! Franklin, show Mr. Curtis where his room is. I 
don’t know myself.” He disappeared and the butler came 
slowly up the stairs. 

“It’s quite near, sir, at the end of the corridor,” he said, 
“T’m sorry, with having no light we haven’t got your things 
put out. But it'll only take a moment.” 

The door did not open when he turned the handle. 

“Odd! It’s stuck,” he remarked, but it did not yield to the 
pressure of his knee and shoulder. “I’ve never known it to 
be locked before,” he muttered, thinking aloud, obviously put 
out by this flaw in the harmony of the domestic arrangements. 
“If you'll excuse me, sir, ’'ll go and fetch my key.” 

In a minute or two he was back with it. So gingerly did he 
turn the key in the lock, he evidently expected another rebuff ; 
but it gave a satisfactory click and the door swung open with 
the best will in the world. 

“Now Ill go and fetch your suitcase,” he said as Hugh 
Curtis entered. 


“No, it’s absurd to stay,” soliloquised Valentine, fumbling 
feverishly with his front stud, “ after all these warnings, it 
would be insane. It’s what they do in a ‘shocker’, linger on 
and on, disregarding revolvers and other palpable hints, while 
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_one by one the villain picks them off, all except the hero, who 

is generally the stupidest of all, but the luckiest. No doubt by 
staying I should qualify to be the hero ; I should survive ; but 
what about Hugh, and Bettisher, that close-mouth rat-trap?” 
He studied his face in the glass; it looked flushed. “ I’ve had 
an alarming increase in blood pressure ; I am seriously unwell, 
I must go away at once to a nursing-home, and Hugh must 
accompany me.” He gazed round wretchedly at the warm, 
bright room, with its chintz and polished furniture, so com- 
fortable, safe and unsensational. And for the hundredth time 
his thoughts veered round and flew from the opposite quarter. 
It would equally be madness to mun away at a moment’s 
notice, scared by what was no doubt only an elaborate prac- 
tical joke. Munt, though not exactly a jovial man, would have 
his joke, as witness the game of Hide and Seek. No doubt the 
Travelling Grave itself was just a take in, a test of his and 
Bettisher’s credulity. Munt was not popular, he had few 
friends, but that did not make him a potential murderer. 
Valentine had always liked him and no one, to his knowledge, 
had ever spoken a word against him. What sort of figure 
would he, Valentine, cut after this nocturnal flitting? He 
would lose at least two friends, Munt and Bettisher, and cover 
Hugh Curtis and himself with ridicule. 

Poor Valentine! So perplexed was he that he changed his 
mind five times on the way down to the library. He kept 
Tepeating to himself the sentence, “ I’m so sorry, Dick, I find 
my blood pressure rather high and I think I ought to go into 
a nursing-home to-night—Hugh will see me safely there,” 
until it became meaningless; even its absurdity disappeared. 
' Hugh was in the library alone. It was now or never; but 
Valentine’s opening words were swept aside by his friend who 
came running across the room to him. 

“ Oh, Valentine, the funniest thing has happened.” 

“Funny? Where? What?” Valentine asked. 

“No, no, don’t look as if you’d seen a ghost. It’s not the 
least serious. Only it’s so odd. This is a house of surprises. 
I’m glad I came.” 

“Tell me quickly.” 

“Don’t look so alarmed. It’s only very amusing. But I 
must show it you, or you’ll miss the funny side of it. Come on 
up to my room, we’ve got five minutes.” 

_But before they crossed the threshold Valentine pulled up 
with a start. 

“Is this your room?” 
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“Oh, yes. Don’t look so upset. It’s a perfectly ordinary 
room, | tell you, except for one thing. No, stop a moment, 
wait here while I arrange the scene.” 

He darted in, and after a moment summoned Valentine to 
follow. 

“Now, do you notice anything strange?” 

“TI see the usual evidences of untidiness.” 

A coat was lying on the floor and various articles of cloth- 
ing were scattered about. 

“You do? Well then—no deceit, gentlemen.” With a ges- 
ture he snatched up the coat from the floor. “ Now what do 
you see?” 

“T see a further proof of slovenly habits—a pair of shoes 
where the coat was.” 

“ Look well at those shoes. There’s nothing about them 
that strikes you as peculiar?” 

Valentine studied them. They were ordinary brown shoes, 
lying side by side, the soles uppermost, a short pace from the 
wardrobe. They looked as though someone had taken them 
off and forgotten to put them away, or taken them out, and 
forgotten to put them on. 

“Well,” pronounced Valentine at last. “I don’t usually 
leave my shoes upside-down like that, but you might.” 

“ Ah,” said Hugh triumphantly, “your surmise is incor- 
rect. They’re not my shoes.” 

“Not yours? Then they were left here by mistake. Frank- 
lin should have taken them away.” 

“Yes, but that’s where the coat comes in. I’m reconstruct- 
ing the scene you see, hoping to impress you. While he was 
downstairs fetching my bag, to save time I began to undress ; 
I took my coat off and hurled it down there. After he had 
gone I picked it up. So he never saw the shoes.” 

“Well, why make such a fuss? They won’t be wanted till 
morning. Or would you rather ring for Franklin and tell him 
to take them away?” 

“ Ah!” cried Hugh, delighted by this. “ At last you've 
come to the heart of the matter. He couldn’t take them 
away.” 

“Why couldn’t he?” 

“Because they’re fixed to the floor!” 

“ Oh rubbish!” said Valentine. “ You must be dreaming.” 

He bent down, took hold of the shoes by the welts, and 
gave them a little tug. They did not move. 

“There you are!” cried Hugh. “ Apologise. Own that it is 
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unusual to find in one’s room a strange pair of shoes adher- 
ing to the floor.” 

Valentine’s reply was to give another heave. Still the shoes 
did not budge. 

“No good,” commented his friend. ‘‘ They’re nailed down, 
or gummed down, or something.” 

.“The dinner-bell hasn’t rung; we'll get Franklin to 
clear up the mystery.” 

The butler, when he came, looked uneasy, and surprised 
them by speaking first. 

““Was it Mr. Munt you were wanting, sir?” he said to 
Valentine. “I don’t know where he is. I’ve looked every- 
where and.can’t find him.” 

“ Are these his shoes by any chance?” asked Valentine. 

They couldn’t deny themselves the mild entertainment of 
watching Franklin stoop down to pick up the shoes, and recoil 
in perplexity when he found them fast in the floor. 

“These should be Mr. Munt’s, sir,” he said doubtfully, 
“these should. But what’s happened to them that they won’t 
leave the floor?” 

The two friends laughed gaily. 

“That’s what we want to know,” Hugh Curtis chuckled. 
“That’s why we called you: we thought you could help us.” 

“They’re Mr. Munt’s shoes right enough,” muttered the 
butler. ‘“‘ They must have got something heavy inside.” 

“Damned heavy,” said Valentine, playfully grim. 

Fascinated, the thee men stared at the upturned soles. 
They lay so close together that there was no room between 
for two thumbs set side by side. 

Rather gingerly the butler stooped again, and tried to feel 
the uppers. This was not as easy as it seemed, for the shoes 
were flattened against the floor, as if a weight had pressed 
them down. 

His face was white as he stood up. 

“There is something in them,” he said in a frightened voice. 

“ And his shoes were full of feet,” carolled Valentine flip- 
pantly. “ Trees, perhaps.” 

“Tt’s not as hard as wood,” said the butler. “You can 
squeeze it a bit if you try.” 

They looked at each other, and a tension made itself felt in 
the room. 

“‘There’s only one way to find out,” declared Hugh Curtis 
suddenly, in a determined tone one could never have expected 
from him. 
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ity How? ”? 

“Take them off!” 

“ Take what off?” 

“His shoes off, you idiot!” 

“ Off what?” 

“That’s what I don’t know yet, you bloody fool,” Curtis 
almost screamed ; and kneeling down, he tore apart the laces 
and began tugging and wrenching at one of the shoes. 

“It’s coming, it’s coming,” he cried. ‘‘ Valentine, put your 
arms round me and pull, that’s a good fellow. It’s the heel 
that’s giving the trouble.” 

Suddenly the shoe slipped off, disclosing a slender brown 
object, the shape of a dog’s tongue. 

“Why it’s only a sock,” whispered Valentine; “it’s so 
thin.” 

“Yes, but the foot’s inside it all right,” cried Curtis in a 
loud strange voice, speaking very rapidly. ‘“‘ And here’s the 
ankle, see, and here’s where it begins to go down into the floor, 
see. He must have been a very small man, you see I never saw 
him, but it’s all so crushed——” 

The sound of a heavy fall made them turn. 

Franklin had fainted. 
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THE GHOST SHIP 
by Richard Middleton 


Fairfield is a little village lying near the Portsmouth Road 
about half-way between London and the sea. Strangers who 
find it by accident now and then, call it a pretty, old-fashioned 
place; we who live in it and call it home don’t find anything 
very pretty about it, but we should be sorry to live anywhere 
else. Our minds have taken the shape of the inn and the 
church and the green, I suppose. At all events we never feel 
comfortable out of Fairfield. 

Of course the Cockneys with their vasty houses and noise- 
ridden streets, can call us rustics if they choose, but for all 
that Fairfield is a better place to live in than London. Doctor 
says that when he goes to London his mind is bruised with 
the weight of the houses, and he was a Cockney born. He had 
to live there himself when he was a little chap, but he knows 
better now. You gentlemen may laugh—perhaps some of you 
come from London way—but it seems to me that a witness 
like that is worth a gallon of arguments. 

Dull? Well, you might find it dull, but I assure you that 
I’ve listened to all the London yarns you have spun to-night, 
and they’re absolutely nothing to the things that happen at 
Fairfield. It’s because of our way of thinking and minding 
our own business. If one of your Londoners were set down 
on the green of a Saturday night when the ghosts of the lads 
who died in the war keep tryst with the lasses who lie in the 
churchyard, he couldn’t help being curious and interfering, 
and then the ghosts would go somewhere where it was quieter. 
But we just let them come and go and don’t make any fuss, 
and in consequence Fairfield is the ghostliest place in all 
England. Why, I’ve seen a headless man sitting on the edge of 
the well in broad daylight, and the children playing about his 
feet as if he were their father. Take my word for it, spirits 
know when they are well off as much as human beings. 

Still, I must admit that the thing I’m going to tell you 
about was queer even for our part of the world, where three 
packs of ghost-hounds hunt regularly during the season, and 
blacksmith’s great-grandfather is busy all night shoeing the 
dead gentlemen’s horses. Now that’s a thing that wouldn't 
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happen in London, because of their interfering ways, but 
blacksmith he lies up aloft and sleeps as quiet as a lamb. Once 
when he had a bad head he shouted down to them not to 
make so much noise, and in the morning he found an old 
guinea left on the anvil as an apology. He wears it on his 
watch-chain now. But I must get on with my story ; if I start 
telling you about the queer happenings at Fairfield Pll never 
stop. 

It all came of the great storm in the spring of ’97, the year 
that we had two great storms. This was the first one, and I 
remember it very well, because I found in the morning that 
it had lifted the thatch of my pigsty into the widow’s garden 
as clean as a boy’s kite. When I looked over the hedge, widow 
—Tom Lamport’s widow that was—was prodding for her 
nasturtiums with a daisy-grubber. After J had watched her 
for a little I went down to the ‘“ Fox and Grapes” to tell 
landlord what she said to me. Landlord he laughed, being a 
married man and at ease with the sex. “Come to that,” he 
said, “the tempest has blowed something into my field. A 
kind of a ship I think it would be.” 

I was surprised at that until he explained that it was only 
a ghost ship and would do no hurt to the turnips. We argued 
that it had been blown up from the sea at Portsmouth, and 
then we talked of something else. There were two slates down 
at the parsonage and a big tree in Lumley’s meadow. It was a 
rare storm. 

I reckon the wind had blown our ghosts all over England. 
They were coming back for days afterwards with foundered 
horses and as footsore as possible, and they were so glad to get 
back to Fairfield that some of them walked up the street crying 
like little children. Squire said that his great-grandfather’s 
great-grandfather hadn’t looked so dead-beat since the Battle 
of Naseby, and he’s an educated man. 

What with one thing and another, I should think it was a 
week before we got straight again, and then one afternoon I 
met the landlord on the green and he had a worried face. “I 
wish you’d come and have a look at that ship in my field,” he 
said to me; “it seems to me it’s leaning real hard on the 
turnips. I can’t bear thinking what the missus will say when 
she sees it.” 

I walked down the lane with him, and sure enough there 
was a ship in the middle of his field, but such a ship as no man 
had seen on the water for three hundred years, let alone in the 
middle of a tumip-field. It was all painted black and covered 
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with carvings, and there was a great bay window in the stern 
for all the world like the Squire’s drawing-room. There was a 
crowd of little black cannon on deck and looking out of her 
port-holes, and she was anchored at each end to the hard 
ground. I have seen the wonders of the world on picture- 
postcards, but I have never seen anything to equal that. 

“She seems very solid for a ghost ship,” I said, seeing the 
landlord was bothered. 

“IT should say it’s a betwixt and between,” he answered, 
puzzling over it, ‘“ but it’s going to spoil a matter of fifty 
turnips, and missus she'll want it moved.” We went up to her 
and touched the side, and it was as hard as a real ship. 
“* Now there’s folks in England would call that very curious,” 
he said. 

Now I don’t know much about ghost ships, but I should 
think that that ghost ship weighed a solid two hundred tons, 
and it seemed to me that she had come to stay, so that I felt 
sorry for the landlord, who was a married man. “ All the 
horses in Fairfield won’t move her out of my turnips,” he 
said, frowning at her. 

Just then we heard a noise on her deck and we looked up 
and saw that a man had come out of her front cabin and was 
looking down at us very peaceably. He was dressed in a 
black uniform set out with rusty gold lace, and he had a great 
cutlass by his side in a brass sheath. “I’m Captain Bartho- 
lomew Roberts,” he said, in a gentleman’s voice, “ put in for 
recruits. I seem to have brought her rather far up the 
harbour,” 

“ Harbour!” cried landlord; “ why, you're fifty miles from 
the sea.” 

Captain Roberts didn’t turn a hair. “So much as that, is 
it?” he said coolly. “ Well, it’s of no consequence.” 

Landlord was a bit upset at this. “I don’t want to be un- 
neighbourly,” he said, “ but I wish you hadn’t brought your 
ship into my field. You see, my wife sets great store on these 
turnips.” 

The captain took a pinch of snuff out of a fine gold box 
that he pulled out of his pocket, and dusted his fingers with a 
silk handkerchief in a very genteel fashion. “I’m only here 
for a few months,” he said ; “ but if a testimony of my esteem 
would pacify your good lady I should be content,” and. with 
the words he loosed a great gold brooch from the neck of his 
coat and tossed it down to landlord. 

Landlord blushed as red as a strawberry. “ I’m not denying 
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she’s fond of jewellery,” he said, “ but it’s too much for half 
a sackful of turnips.” And indeed it was a handsome brooch. 

The captain laughed. “ Tut, man,” he said, “it’s a forced 
sale, and you deserve a good price. Say no more about it.” 
And nodding good-day to us, he turned on his heel and went 
into the cabin. Landlord walked back up the lane like a man 
with a weight off his mind. “‘ That tempest has blowed me a 
bit of luck,” he said; ‘“ the missus will be main pleased with 
that brooch. It’s better than blacksmith’s guinea, any day.” 

Ninety-seven was Jubilee year, the year of the second 
Jubilee, you remember, and we had great doings at Fairfield, 
so that we hadn’t much time to bother about the ghost ship, 
though anyhow it isn’t our way to meddle in things that don’t 
concern us. Landlord, he saw his tenant once or twice, when 
he was hoeing his turmmips and passed the time of day, and 
landlord’s wife wore her new brooch to church every Sunday. 
But we didn’t mix much with the ghosts at any time, all except 
an idiot lad there was in the village, and he didn’t know the 
difference between a man and a ghost, poor innocent! On 
Jubilee Day, however, somebody told Captain Roberts why 
the church bells were ringing, and he hoisted a flag and fired 
off his guns like a loyal Englishman. "Tis true the guns were 
shotted, and one of the round shot knocked a hole in Farmer 
Johnstone’s barn, but nobody thought much of that in such a 
season of rejoicing. 

It wasn’t till our celebrations were over that we noticed that 
anything was wrong in Fairfield. "Twas shoemaker who told 
me first about it one morning at the “Fox and Grapes.” 
“You know my great-great-uncle?” he said to me. 

“You mean Joshua, the quiet lad,” I answered, knowing 
him well. 

“ Quiet!” said shoemaker indignantly. “ Quiet you call him, 
coming home at three o’clock every moming as drunk as a 
magistrate and waking up the whole house with his noise.” 

“Why, it can’t be Joshua!” I said, for I knew him for one 
of the most respectable young ghosts in the village. 

“Joshua it is,” said shoemaker ; “and one of these nights 
he’ll find himself out in the street, if he isn’t careful.” 

This kind of talk shocked me, I can tell you, for I don’t 
like to hear a man abusing his own family, and I could 
hardly believe that a steady youngster like Joshua had taken 
to drink. But just then in came butcher Alwyn in such a 
temper that he could hardly drink his beer. ‘“‘ The young 
puppy! the young puppy!” he kept on saying; and it was 
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some time before shoemaker and I found out that he was. 
talking about his ancestor that fell at Senlac. 

“ Drink?” said shoemaker hopefully, for we all like com- 
pany in our misfortunes, and butcher nodded grimly. 

“The young noodle,” he said, emptying his tankard. 

Well, after that I kept my ears open, and it was the same 
story all over the village. There was hardly a young man 
among all the ghosts of Fairfield who didn’t roll home in the 
small hours of the morning the worse for liquor. I used to 
wake up in the night and hear them stumble past my house, 
singing outrageous songs. The worst of it was that we 
couldn’t keep the scandal to ourselves, and the folk at 
Greenhill began to talk of “sodden Fairfield”, and taught 
their children to sing a song about us: 

“ Sodden Fairfield, sodden Fairfield, has no use for bread- 
and-butter ; 

Rum for breakfast, rum for dinner, rum for tea, and rum 

for supper!” 
We are easy-going in our village, but we didn’t like that. 

Of course we soon found out where the young fellows went 
to get the drink, and landlord was terribly cut up that his 
tenant should have turned out so badly, but his wife wouldn’t 
hear of parting with the brooch, so that he couldn’t give the 
Captain notice to quit. But as time went on, things grew 
from bad to worse, and at all hours of the day you would 
see those young reprobates sleeping it off on the village 
green. Nearly every afternoon a ghost wagon used to jolt 
down to the ship with a lading of rum, and though the older 
ghosts seemed inclined to give the Captain’s hospitality the 
go-by, the youngsters were neither to hold nor to bind. 

So one afternoon when I was taking my nap I heard a 
knock at the door, and there was parson looking very serious, 
like a man with a job before him that he didn’t altogether 
relish. “ I’m going down to talk to the Captain about all this 
drunkenness in the village, and I want you to come with 
me,” he said straight out. 

I can’t say that I fancied the visit much myself, and I tried 
to hint to parson that as, after all, they were only a lot of 
ghosts, it didn’t very much matter. 

“ Dead or alive, I’m responsible for their good conduct,” he 
said, “and I’m going to do my duty and put a stop to this 
continued disorder. And you are coming with me, John 
Simmons.” So I went, parson being a persuasive kind of man. 

We went down to the ship, and as we approached her, I 
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could see the Captain tasting the air on deck. When he saw 
parson he took off his hat very politely, and I can tell you that 
I was relieved to find that he had a proper respect for the 
cloth. Parson acknowledged his salute and spoke out stoutly 
enough. “Sir, I should be glad to have a word with you.” 

“Come on board, sir; come on board,” said the Captain, 
and I could tell by his voice that he knew why we were there. 
Parson and I climbed up an uneasy kind of ladder, and the 
Captain took us into the great cabin at the back of the ship, 
where the bay window was. It was the most wonderful place 
you ever saw in your life, all full of gold and silver plate, 
swords with jewelled scabbards, carved oak chairs, and great 
chests that looked as though they were bursting with guineas. 
Even parson was surprised, and he did not shake his head 
very hard when the Captain took down some silver cups and 
poured us out a drink of rum. I tasted mine, and I don’t 
mind saying that it changed my view of things entirely. There 
was nothing betwixt and between about that rum, and I felt 
that it was ridiculous to blame the lads for drinking too much 
- stuff like that. It seemed to fill my veins with honey and 
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Parson put the case squarely to the Captain, but I didn’t 
listen much to what he said ; I was busy sipping my drink and 
looking through the window at the fishes swimming to and 
fro over landlord’s turnips. Just then it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that they should be there, though 
afterwards, of course, I could see that that proved it was a 
ghost ship. 

But even then I thought it was queer when I saw a drowned 
sailor float by in the thin air with his hair and beard all full of 
bubbles. It was the first time I had seen anything quite like 
that at Fairfield. 

All the time I was regarding the wonders of the deep, parson 
was telling Captain Roberts how.there was no peace or rest in 
the village owing to the curse of drunkenness, and what a bad 
example the youngsters were setting to the older ghosts. The 
Captain listened very attentively, and only put in a word now 
and then about boys being boys and young men sowing their 
wild oats. But when parson had finished his speech he filled 
up our silver cups and said to parson, with a flourish, “TI 
should be sorry to cause trouble anywhere where I have been 
made welcome, and you will be glad to hear that I put to sea 
to-morrow night. And now you must drink me a prosperous 
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voyage.” So we all stood up and drank the toast with honour, 
and that noble rum was like hot oil in my veins. 

After that Captain showed us some of the curiosities he had 
brought back from foreign parts, and we were greatly 
amazed, though afterwards I couldn’t clearly remember what 
they were. And then I found myself walking across the 
turnips with parson, and I was telling him of the glories of 
the deep that I had seen through the window of the ship. He 
turned on me severely. “If I were you, John Simmons,” he 
said, “I should go straight home to bed.” He has a way of 
putting things that wouldn’t occur to an ordinary man, has 
parson, and J did as he told me. 

Well, next day it came on to blow, and it blew harder and 
harder, till about eight o’clock at night I heard a noise and 
looked out into the garden. I dare say you won’t believe me, 
it seems a bit tall even to me, but the wind had lifted the 
thatch of my pigsty into the widow's garden a second time. I 
thought I wouldn’t wait to hear what widow had to say about 
it, so I went across the green to the ‘ Fox and Grapes,” and 
the wind was so strong that I danced along on tip-toe like a 
girl at the fair. When I got to the inn landlord had to help me 
shut the door; it seemed as though a dozen goats were 
pushing against it to come in, out of the storm. 

“It’s a powerful tempest,” he said, drawing the beer. “I 
hear there’s a chimney down at Dickory End.” 

“It’s a funny thing how these sailors know about the 
weather,” I answered. “When Captain said he was going 
to-night I was thinking it would take a capful of wind to carry 
the ship back to sea, but now here’s more than a capful.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said landlord, “ it’s to-night he goes true enough, 
and, mind you, though he treated me handsome over the rent, 
I’m not sure it’s a loss to the village. I don’t hold with 
gentrice who fetch their drink from London instead of helping 
local traders to get their living.” 

“ But you haven’t got any rum like his,” I said, to draw him 
out, 

His neck grew red above his collar, and I was afraid I’d 
gone too far; but after a while he got his breath with a grunt. 

“ John Simmons,” he said, “ if you’ve come down here this 
windy night to talk a lot of fool’s talk, you’ve wasted a 
journey.” 

Well, of course, then I had to smooth him down with 
praising his rum, and Heaven forgive me for swearing it was 
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better than Captain’s. For the like of that rum no living lips 
have tasted save mine and parson’s. But somehow or other I 
brought landlord round, and presently we must have a glass 
of his best to prove its quality. 

“ Beat that if you can!” he cried, and we both raised our 
glasses to our mouths, only to stop half-way and look at each 
other in amaze. For the wind that had been howling outside 
like an outrageous dog had all of a sudden turned as 
melodious as the carol-boys of a Christmas Eve. 

“Surely that’s not my Martha,” whispered landlord; 
Martha being his great-aunt that lived in the loft overhead. 

We went to the door, and the wind burst it open so that the 
handle was driven clean into the plaster of the wall. But we 
didn’t think about that at the time; for over our heads, 
sailing very comfortably through the windy stars, was the ship 
that had passed the summer in landlord’s field. Her port- 
holes and her bay-window were blazing with lights, and there 
was a noise of singing and fiddling on her decks. ‘‘ He’s gone,” 
shouted landlord above the storm, “and he’s taken half the 
village with him!” I could only nod in answer, not having 
lungs like bellows of leather. 

In the morning we were able to measure the strength of the 
storm, and over and above my pigsty there was damage 
enough wrought in the village to keep us busy. True it is that 
the children had to break down no branches for the firing that 
autumn, since the wind had strewn the woods with more 
than they could carry away. Many of our ghosts were scat- 
tered abroad, but this time very few came back, all the young 
men having sailed with Captain; and not only ghosts, for a 
poor half-witted lad was missing, and we reckoned that he 
had stowed himself away or perhaps shipped as cabin-boy, not 
knowing any better. 

What with the lamentations of the ghost-girls and the 
grumblings of families who had lost an ancestor, the village 
was upset for a while, and the funny thing was that it was the 
folk who had complained most of the carryings-on of the 
youngsters, who made most noise now that they were gone. I 
hadn’t any sympathy with shoemaker or butcher, who ran 
about saying how much they missed their lads, but it made 
me grieve to hear the poor bereaved girls calling their lovers 
by name on the village green at nightfall. It didn’t seem fair 
to me that they should have lost their men a second time, after 
giving up life in order to join them, as like as not. Still, not 
even a spirit can be sorry for ever, and after a few months we 
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made up our mind that the folk who had sailed in the ship 
were never coming back, and we didn’t talk about it any 
more. 

And then one day, I dare say it would be a couple of years 
after, when the whole business was quite forgotten, who 
should come traipsing along the road from Portsmouth but 
the daft lad who had gone away with the ship, without wait- 
ing till he was dead to become a ghost. You never saw such a 
boy as that in all your life. He had a great rusty cutlass 
hanging to a string at his waist, and he was tattooed all over 
in fine colours, so that even his face looked like a girl’s 
sampler. He had a handkerchief in his hand full of foreign 
shells and old-fashioned pieces of small money, very curious, 
and he walked up to ‘the well outside his mother’s house and 
drew himself a drink as if he had been nowhere in particular. 

The worst of it was that he had come back as soft-headed 
as he went, and try as we might we couldn’t get anything 
reasonable out of him. He talked a lot of gibberish about 
keel-hauling and walking the plank and crimson murders— 
things which a decent sailor should know nothing about, so 
that it seemed to me that for all his manners Captain had 
been more of a pirate than a gentleman mariner. But to 
draw sense out of that boy was as hard as picking cherries off 
a crab-tree. One silly tale he had that he kept on drifting 
back to, and to hear him you would have thought that it was 
the only thing that happened to him in his life. ‘ We was at 
anchor,” he would say, “ off an island called the Basket of 
Flowers, and the sailors had caught a lot of parrots and we 
were teaching them to swear. Up and down the decks, up and 
down the decks, and the language they used was dreadful. 
Then we looked up and saw the masts of the Spanish ship out- 
side the harbour. Outside the harbour they were, so we threw 
the parrots into the sea and sailed out to fight. And all the 
parrots were drownded in the sea and the language they used 
was dreadful.” That’s the sort of boy he was, nothing but 
silly talk of parrots when we asked him about the fighting. 
And we never had a chance of teaching him better, for two 
days after he ran away again, and hasn’t been seen since. 

That’s my story, and I assure you that things like that are 
happening at Fairfield all the time. The ship has never come 
back, but somehow as people grow older they seem to think 
that one of these windy nights she’ll come sailing in over the 
hedges with all the lost ghosts on board. Well, when she 
comes, she’ll be welcome. There’s one ghost-lass that has 
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never grown tired of waiting for her lad to return. Every night 
you'll see her out on the green, straining her poor eyes with 
looking for the mast-lights among the stars. A faithful lass 
you’d cali her, and I’m thinking you’d be right. 

Landlord’s field wasn’t a penny the worse for the visit, but 
they do say that since then the turnips that have been grown 
in it have tasted of rum. 


SQUIRE TOBY’S WILL 
by J. Sheridan Le Fanu 


Many persons accustomed to travel the old York and London 
road, in the days of stage-coaches, will remember passing, in 
the afternoon, say, of an autumn day, in their journey to the 
capital, about three miles south of the town of Applebury, and 
a mile and a half before you reach the old Angel Inn, a large 
black-and-white house, as those old-fashioned cage-work habi- 
tations are termed, dilapidated and weather-stained, with 
broad lattice windows glimmering all over in the evening sun 
with little diamond panes, and thrown into relief by a dense 
background of ancient elms. A wide avenue, now overgrown 
like a churchyard with grass and weeds, and flanked by double 
tows of the same dark trees, old and gigantic, with here and 
there a gap in their solemn files, and sometimes a fallen tree 
lying across on the avenue, leads up to the hall-door. 

Looking up its sombre and lifeless avenue from the top of 
the London coach, as I have often done, you are struck with 
so many signs of desertion and decay—the tufted grass sprout- 
ing in the chinks of the steps and window-stones, the smoke- 
less chimneys over which the jackdaws are wheeling, the 
absence of human life and all its evidence, that you conclude 
at once that the place is uninhabited and abandoned to decay. 
The name of this ancient house is Gylingden Hall. Tall hedges 
and old timber quickly shroud the old place from view, and 
about a quarter of a mile further on you pass, embowered in 
melancholy trees, a small and ruinous Saxon chapel, which, 
time out of mind, has been the burying-place of the family of 
Marston, and partakes of the neglect and desolation which 
brood over their ancient dwelling-place. 

The grand melancholy of the secluded valley of Gylingden, 
lonely as an enchanted forest, in which the crows returning to 
their roosts among the trees, and the straggling deer who peep 
from beneath their branches, seem to hold a wild and undis- 
turbed dominion, heightens the forlorn aspect of Gylingden 
Hall. 

Of late years repairs have been neglected, and here and 
there the roof is stripped, and “ the stitch in time” has been 
wanting. At the side of the house exposed to the gales that 
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sweep through the valley like a torrent through its channel, 
there is not a perfect window left, and the shutters but im- 
perfectly exclude the rain. The ceilings and walls are mil- 
dewed and green with damp stains. Here and there, where the 
drip falls from the ceiling, the floors are rotting. On stormy 
nights, as the guard described, you can hear the doors clapping 
in the old house, as far away as old Gryston bridge, and the 
howl and sobbing of the wind through its empty galleries. 

About seventy years ago died the old Squire, Toby Marston, 
famous in that part of the world for his hounds, his hospital- 
ity, and his vices. He had done kind things, and he had fought 
duels: he had given away money and he had horse-whipped 
people. He carried with him some blessings and a good many 
curses, and left behind him an amount of debts and charges 
upon the estates which appalled his two sons, who had no 
taste for business or accounts and had never suspected, till 
that wicked, open-handed, and swearing old gentleman died, 
how very nearly he had run the estates into insolvency. 

They met at Gylingden Hall. They had the will before 
them, and lawyers to interpret, and information without stint, 
as to the encumbrances with which the deceased had saddled 
them. The will was so framed as to set the two brothers 
instantly at deadly feud. 

These brothers differed in some points ; but in one material 
characteristic they resembled one another, and also their 
departed father. They never went into a quarrel by halves, 
and once in, they did not stick at trifles. 

The elder, Scroope Marston, the more dangerous man of 
the two, had never been a favourite of the old Squire. He had 
no taste for the sports of the field and the pleasures of a rustic 
life. He was no athlete, and he certainly was not handsome. 
All this the Squire resented. The young man, who had no 
respect for him, and outgrew his fear of his violence as he 
came to manhood, retorted. This aversion, therefore, in the 
ill-conditioned old man grew into positive hatred. He used to 
wish that d——d pippin-squeezing, hump-backed rascal 
Scroope out of the way of better men—meaning his younger 
son Charles ; and in his cups would talk in a way which even 
the old and the young fellows who followed his hounds, and 
drank his port, and could stand a reasonable amount of 
brutality, did not like. 

Scroope Marston was slightly deformed, and he had. the 
lean sallow face, piercing black eyes, and black lank hair, 
which sometimes accompany deformity. 
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“Y’m no feyther o’ that hog-backed creature. I’m no sire 
of his’n, d n him! Id as soon call that tongs son 0’ 
mine,” the old man used to bawl, in allusion to his son’s long, 
lank limbs: ‘“ Charlie’s a man, but that’s a jack-an-ape. He 
has no good nature; there’s nothing handy, or manly, nor no 
one turn of a Marston in him.” 

And when he was pretty drunk, the old Squire used to 
swear he should never “ sit at the head o’ that board; nor 
frighten away folk from Gylingden Hall wi’ his d——d 
hatchet-face—the black loon!” 

“ Handsome Charlie was the man for his money. He knew 
what a horse was, and could sit to his bottle; and the lasses 
were all clean wad about him. He was a Marston every inch 
of his six foot two.” 

Handsome Charlie and he, however, had also had a row or 
two. The old Squire was free with his horsewhip as with his 
tongue, and on occasion when neither weapon was quite 
practicable, had been known to give a fellow “a tap o’ his 
knuckles.” Handsome Charlie, however, thought there was a 
period at which personal chastisement should cease ; and one 
night, when the port was flowing, there was some allusion to 
Marion Hayward, the miller’s daughter, which for some 
reason the old gentleman did not like. Being “ in liquor,” and 
having clearer ideas about pugilism than self-government, he 
struck out, to the surprise of all present, at Handsome Charlie. 
The youth threw back his head scientifically, and nothing 
followed but the crash of a decanter on the floor. But the old 
Squire’s blood was up, and he bounced from his chair. Up 
jumped Handsome Charlie, resolved to stand no nonsense. 
Drunken Squire Lilbourne, intending to mediate, fell fiat on 
the floor, and cut his ear among the glasses. Handsome 
Charlie caught the thump which the old Squire discharged at 
him with his open hand, and catching him by the cravat, 
swung him with his back to the wall. They said the old man 
never looked so purple, nor his eyes so goggle before; and 
then Handsome Charlie pinioned him tight to the wall by both 
arms. 

“Well, I say—come, don’t you talk no more nonsense 0’ 
that sort, and I won’t lick you,” croaked the old Squire. 
“You stopped that un clever, you did. Didn’t he? Come, 
Charlie, man, gie us your hand, I say, and sit down again, 
lad.” And so the battle ended; and I believe it was the last 
time the Squire raised his hand to Handsome Charlie. 

But those days were over. Old Toby Marston lay cold and 
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quiet enough now, under the drip of the mighty ash tree 
within the Saxon ruin where so many of the old Marston race 
returned to dust, and were forgotten. The weather-stained 
top-boots and leather-breeches, the three-cornered cocked hat 
to which old gentlemen of that day still clung, and the well- 
known red waistcoat that reached below his hips, and the 
fierce pug face of the old Squire, were now but a picture of 
memory. And the brothers between whom he had planted 
an irreconcilable quarrel, were now in their new mourning 
suits, with the gloss still on, debating furiously across the table 
in the great oak parlour, which had so often resounded to the 
banter and coarse songs, the oaths and laughter of the con- 
genial neighbours whom the old Squire of Gylingden Hall 
loved to assemble there. 

These young gentlemen, who had grown up in Gylingden 
Hall, were not accustomed to bridle their tongues, nor, if need 
be, to hesitate about a blow. Neither had been at the old 
man’s funeral. His death had been sudden. Having been 
helped to his bed in that hilarious and quarrelsome state which 
was induced by port and punch, he was found dead in the 
morning—his head hanging over the side of the bed, and his 
face very black and swollen. 

Now the Squire’s will despoiled his eldest son of Gylingden, 
which had descended to the heir time out of mind. Scroope 
Marston was furious. His deep stern voice was heard inveigh-: 
ing against his dead father and living brother, and the heavy 
thumps on the table with which he enforced his stormy re- 
criminations resounded through the large chamber. Then 
broke in Charles’s rougher voice, and then came a quick 
alternation of short sentences, and then both voices together 
in growing loudness and anger, and at last, swelling the 
tumult, the expostulations of pacific and frightened lawyers, 
and at last a sudden break up of the conference. Scroope 
broke out of the room, his pale face showing whiter against 
his long black hair, his dark fierce eyes blazing, his hands 
clenched, and looking more ungainly and deformed than ever 
in the convulsions of his fury. 

Very violent words must have passed between them; for 
Charlie, though he was the winning man, was almost as angry 
as Scroope. The elder brother was for holding possession of 
the house, and putting his rival to legal process to oust him. 
But his legal advisers were clearly against it. So, with a heart 
boiling over with gall, up he went to London, and found the 
firm who had managed his father’s business fair and com- 


municative enough. They looked into the settlements, and 
found that Gylingden was excepted. It was very odd, but so it 
was, specially excepted ; so that the right of the old Squire to 
deal with it by his will could not be questioned. 

Notwithstanding all this, Scroope, breathing vengeance and 
aggression, and quite willing to wreck himself provided that 
he could run his brother down, assailed Handsome Charlie, 
and battered old Squire Toby’s will in the Prerogative Court 
and also at common law, and the feud between the brothers 
was knit, and every month their exasperation was heightened. 

Scroope was beaten, and defeat did not soften him. Charles 
might have forgiven hard words; but he had been himself 
worsted during the long campaign in some of those skir- 
mishes, special motions, and so forth, that constitute the 
episodes of a legal epic like that in which the Marston 
brothers figured as opposing combatants; and the blight of 
law-costs had touched him, too, with the usual effect upon 
the temper of a man of embarrassed means. Years flew, and 
brought no healing on their wings. On the contrary, the deep 
corrosion of this hatred bit deeper by time. Neither brother 
married. But an accident of a different kind befell the 
younger, Charles Marston, which abridged his enjoyments 
very materially. 

This was a bad fall from his hunter. There were severe 
fractures, and there was concussion of the brain. For some 
time it was thought that he could not recover. He disap- 
pointed these evil auguries, however. He did recover, but 
changed in two essential particulars. He had received an 
injury in his hip, which doomed him never more to sit in the 
saddle. And the rollicking animal spirits which hitherto had 
never failed him, had now taken flight for ever. 

He had been for five days in a state of coma—absolute 
insensibility—and when he recovered consciousness he was 
haunted by an indescribable anxiety. 

Tom Cooper, who had been butler in the palmy days of 
Gylingden Hall, under Squire Toby, still maintained his 
post with old-fashioned fidelity, in these days of faded splen- 
dour and frugal housekeeping. Twenty years had passed since 
the death of his old master. He had grown lean, and stooped, 
and his face, dark with the peculiar brown of age, furrowed 
and gnarled, and his temper, except with his master, had 
waxed surly. 

His master had visited Bath and Buxton, and came back, as 
he went, lame, and halting gloomily about with the aid of a 
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stick. When the hunter was sold, the last tradition of the old 
life at Gylingden disappeared. The young Squire, as he was 
still called, excluded by his mischance from the hunting field, 
dropped into a solitary way of life, and halted slowly and 
solitarily about the old place, seldom raising his eyes, and 
with an appearance of indescribable gloom. 

Old Cooper could talk freely on occasion with his master; 
and one day he said, as he handed him his hat and stick in the 
hall: 

“ You should rouse yourself up a bit, Master Charles!” 

“It’s past rousing with me, old Cooper.” 

“It’s just this, I’m thinking: fhere’s something on your 
mind, and you won't tell no one. There’s no good keeping it 
on your stomach. You'll be a deal lighter if you tell it. 
Come, now, what is it, Master Charlie?” 

The Squire looked with his round grey eyes straight into 
Cooper’s eyes. He felt that there was a sort of spell broken. 
It was like the old rule of the ghost who can’t speak till it is 
spoken to. He looked earnestly into old Cooper’s face for 
some seconds, and sighed deeply. 

“It ain’t the first good guess you’ve made in your day, old 
Cooper, and I’m glad you’ve spoke. It’s bin on my mind, sure 
enough, even since I had that fall. Come in here after me, 
and shut the door.” 

The Squire pushed open the door of the oak parlour, and 
looked round on the pictures abstractedly. He had not been 
there for some time, and, seating himself on the table, he 
looked again for a while in Cooper’s face before he spoke. 

“It’s not a great deal, Cooper, but it troubles me, and I 
would not tell it to the parson nor the doctor ; for, God knows 
what they’d say, though there’s nothing to signify in it. But 
you were always true to the family, and I don’t mind if I tell 
you.” 

“**Tis as safe with Cooper, Master Charles, as if ’twas locked 
in a chest, and sunk in a well.” 

“It’s only this,” said Charles Marston, looking down on 
the end of his stick, with which he was tracing lines and 
circles, “all the time I was lying like dead, as you thought, 
after that fall, I was with the old master.” He raised his eyes 
to Cooper’s again as he spoke, and with an awful oath he 
repeated—“ I was with him, Cooper!” 

“ He was a good man, sir, in his way,” repeated old Cooper, 
returning his gaze with awe. “He was a good master to me, 
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and a good father to you, and I hope he’s happy. May God 
rest him!” 

“Well,” said Squire Charlie, “ it’s only this: the whole of 
that time I was with him, or he was with me—I don’t know 
which. The upshot is, we were together, and I thought I’d 
never get out of his hands again, and all the time he was 
bullying me about some one thing; and if it was to save my 
life, Tom Cooper, by —— from the time I waked I never 
could call to mind what it was ; and I think I'd give that hand 
to know; and if you can think of anything it might be—for 
God’s sake! don’t be afraid, Tom Cooper, but speak it out, 
for he threatened me hard, and it was surely him.” 

Here ensued a silence. 

“And what did you think it might be yourself, Master 
Charles?” said Cooper. 

“T han’t thought of aught that’s likely. I’ll never hit on’t— 
never. I thought it might happen he knew something about 
that d—— hump-backed villain, Scroope, that swore before 
Lawyer Gingham I made away with a paper of settlements— 
me and father ; and, as I hope to be saved, Tom Cooper, there 
never was a bigger lie! I’d a had the law of him for them 
identical words, and cast him for more than he’s worth; only 
Lawyer Gingham never goes into nothing for me since money 
grew scarce in Gylingden; and I can’t change my lawyer, I 
owe him such a hatful of money. But he did, he swore he’d 
hang me yet for it. He said it in them identical words—he’d 
never rest till he hanged me for it, and I think it was, like 
enough, something about that, the old master was troubled ; 
but it’s enough to drive a man mad. I can’t bring it to mind 
—I can’t remember a word he said, only he threatened awful, 
and looked—Lord a mercy on us!—frightful bad.” 

“There’s no need he should. May the Lord a-mercy on 
him!” said the old butler. 

“No, of course ; and you're not to tell a soul, Cooper—not 
a living soul, mind, that I said he looked bad, nor nothing 
about it.” 

“ God forbid!” said old Cooper, shaking his head. “ But I 
was thinking, sir, it might ha’ been about the slight that’s bin 
so long put on him by having no stone over him, and never a 
scratch o’ a chisel to say who he is.” 

“Ay! Well, I didn’t think o’ that. Put on your hat, old 
Cooper, and come down wi’ me; for I'll look after that, at 
apy rate.” 
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There is a bye-path leading by a turnstile to the park, and 
thence to the picturesque old burying-place, which lies in a 
nook by the roadside, embowered in ancient trees. It was a 
fine autumnal sunset, and melancholy lights and long shad- 
ows spread their peculiar effects over the landscape as “ Hand- 
some Charlie” and the old butler made their way slowly 
toward the place where Handsome Charlie was himself to lie 
at last. 

“Which of the dogs made that howling all last night?” 
asked the Squire, when they had got on a little way. 

“*Twas a strange dog, Master Charlie, in front of the 
house; ours was all in the yard—a white dog wi’ a black 
head, he looked to be, and he was smelling round them 
mounting-steps the old master, God be wi’ him! set up, the 
time his knee was bad. When the tyke got up a’ top of them, 
howling up at the windows, I'd a liked to shy something at 
him.” 

“Hullo! Is that like him?” said the Squire, stopping short, 
and pointing with his stick at a dirty-white dog, with a large 
black head, which was scampering round them in a wide 
circle, half-crouching with that air of uncertainty and depre- 
cation which dogs so well know how to assume. 

He whistled the dog up. He was a large half-starved bull- 
dog. 

“ That fellow has made a long journey—thin as a whipping- 
post, and stained all over, and his claws worn to the stumps,” 
said the Squire, musingly. “ He isn’t a bad dog, Cooper. My 
poor father liked a good bull-dog, and knew a cur from a 
good *un.” 

The dog was looking up into the Squire’s face with the 
peculiar grim visage of his kind, and the Squire was thinking 
irreverently how strong a likeness it presented to the character 
of his father’s fierce pug features when he was clutching his 
horse-whip and swearing at a keeper. 

“If I did right, I’d shoot him. He’ll worry the cattle, and 
kill our dogs,” said the Squire. “ Hey, Cooper? I'll tell the 
keeper to look after him. That fellow could pull down a 
sheep, and he shan’t live on my mutton.” 

But the dog was not to be shaken off. He looked wistfully 
after the Squire, and after they had got a little way on, he 
followed timidly. 

It was vain trying to drive him off. The dog ran round 
them in wide circles, like the infernal dog in “ Faust”; only 
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he left no track of thin flames behind him. Those manceuvres 
were executed with a sort of beseeching air, which flattered 
and touched the object of his odd preference. So he called 
him up again, patted him, and then and there in a manner 
adopted him. 

The dog now followed their steps dutifully, as if he had 
belonged to Handsome Charlie all his days. Cooper unlocked 
the little iron door, and the dog walked in close behind their 
heels, and followed them as they visited the roofless chapel. 

The Marstons were lying under the floor of this little 
building in rows. There is not a vault. Each has his distinct 
grave enclosed in a lining of masonry. Each is surmounted 
by a stone kist, on the upper flag of which is enclosed his 
epitaph, except that of poor old Squire Toby. Over him was 
nothing but the grass and the line of masonry which indicate 
the site of the kist, whenever his family should afford him one 
like the rest. 

“Well, it does look shabby. It’s the elder brother’s busi- 
ness; but if he won’t, I’ll see to it myself, and I’ll take care, 
old boy, to cut sharp and deep in it, that the elder son having 
refused to lend a hand the stone was put there by the 
younger.” 

They strolled round this little burial-ground. The sun was 
now below the horizon, and the red metallic glow from the 
clouds, still illuminated by the departed sun, mingled luridly 
with the twilight. When Charlie peeped again into the little 
chapel, he saw the ugly dog stretched upon Squire Toby's 
grave, looking at least twice his natural length, and perform- 
ing such antics as made the young Squire stare. If you have 
ever seen a Cat stretched on the floor with a bunch of Valerian, 
straining, writhing, rubbing its jaws in long-drawn caresses, 
and in the absorption of a sensual ecstasy, you have seen a 
phenomenon resembling that which Handsome Charlie wit- 
nessed on looking in. 

The head of the brute looked so large, its body so long and 
thin, and its joints so ungainly and dislocated, that the Squire, 
with old Cooper beside him, looked on with a feeling of dis- 
gust and astonishment, which, in a moment or two more, 
brought the Squire’s stick down upon him with a couple of 
heavy thumps. The beast awakened from his ecstasy, sprang 
to the head of the grave, and there on a sudden, thick and 
bandy as before, confronted the Squire, who stood at its foot, 
with a terrible grin, and eyes that glared with the peculiar 
green of canine fury. 
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The next moment the dog was crouching abjectly at the 
Squire’s feet. 

“Well, he’s a rum ’un!” said old Cooper, looking hard at 
“T like him,” said the Squire. 

“TI don’t,” said Cooper. 

“But he shan’t come in here again,” said the Squire. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he was a witch,” said old Cooper, 
who remembered more tales of witchcraft than are now 
current in that part of the world. 

“ He’s a good dog,” said the Squire, dreamily. “I remem- 
ber the time I’d a given a handful for him—but I'll never be 
good for nothing again. Come along.” 

And he stooped down and patted him. So up jumped the 
dog and looked up in his face, as if watching for some sign, 
ever so slight, which he might obey. © 

Cooper did not like a bone in that dog’s skin. He could 
not imagine what his master saw to admire in him. He kept 
him all night in the gun-room, and the dog accompanied him 
in his halting rambles about the place. The fonder his master 
ai of him, the less did Cooper and the other servants like 


“He hasn’t the point of a good dog about him,” Cooper 
would growl. “I think Master Charlie be blind. And old 
Captain ” (an old red parrot, who sat chained to a perch in 
the oak parlour, and conversed with himself, and nibbled at 
his claws and bit his perch all day)—“ old Captain, the only 
living thing, except one or two of us, and the Squire himself, 
that remembers the old master, the minute he saw the dog, 
screeched as if he was struck, shakin’ his feathers out quite 
wild, and drops down, poor old soul, a hangin’ by his foot in 
a fit.” 

But there was no accounting for fancies, and the Squire 
was one of those dogged persons who persist more obstinately 
in their whims the more they are opposed. But Charles 
Marston’s health suffered by his lameness. The transition 
from habitual and violent exercise to such a life as his priva- 
tion now consigned him to, was never made without a risk to 
health ; and a host of dyspeptic ahnoyances, the existence of 
which he had never dreamed of before, now beset him in sad 
earnest. Among these was the now not unfrequent troubling 
of his sleep with dreams and nightmares. In these his canine 
favourite invariably had a part and was generally a central, 
and sometimes a solitary figure. In these visions the dog 
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seemed to stretch himself up the side of the Squire’s bed, and 
in dilated proportions to sit at his feet, with a horrible like- 
ness to the pug features of the Squire Toby, with his tricks of 
wagging his head and throwing up his chin; and then he 
would talk to him about Scroope and tell him “all wasn’t 
straight,” and that he “ must make it up wi’ Scroope,” that he, 
the old Squire, had “ served him an ill turn,” that “‘ time was 
nigh up,” and that “fair was fair,” and he was “ troubled 
where he was, about Scroope.” 

Then in his dreams this semi-human brute would approach 
his face to his, crawling and crouching up his body, heavy as 
lead, till the face of the beast was laid on his, with the same 
odious caresses and stretchings and writhings which he had 
seen over the old Squire’s grave. Then Charlie would wake up 
with a gasp and a howl, and start upright in the bed, bathed 
in a cold moisture, and fancy he saw something white sliding 
off the foot of the bed. Sometimes he thought it might be the 
curtain with white lining that slipped down, or the coverlet 
disturbed by his uneasy turnings; but he always fancied, at 
such moments, that he saw something white sliding hastily off 
the bed; and always when he had been visited by such 
dreams the dog next morning was more than usually caressing 
and servile, as if to obliterate, by a more than ordinary wel- 
come, the sentiment of disgust which the horror of the night 
had left behind it. 

The doctor half-satisfied the Squire that there was nothing 
in these dreams, which, in one shape or another, invariably 
attended forms of indigestion such as he was suffering from. 

For a while, as if to corroborate this theory, the dog ceased 
altogether to figure in them. But at last there came a vision in 
which, more unpleasantly than before, he did resume his old 
place. 

In his nightmare the room seemed all but dark; he heard 
what he knew to be the dog walking from the door round his 
bed slowly, to the side from which he always had come upon 
it. A portion of the room was uncarpetéed, and he said he 
distinctly heard the peculiar tread of a dog, in which the faint 
clatter of the claws is audible.. It was a light stealthy step, 
but at every tread the whole room shook heavily ;, he felt 
something place itself at the foot of his bed, and saw a pair of 
green eyes staring at him in the dark, from which he could 
not remove his own. Then he heard, as he thought, the old 
Squire Toby say—‘ The eleventh hour be passed, Charlie, 
and ye’ve done nothing—you and I ’a done Scroope a 
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wrong!” and then came a good deal more, and then—" The 
time’s nigh up, it’s going to strike.” And with a long low 
growl, the thing began to creep up upon his feet; the growl 
continued, and he saw the reflection of the up-turned green 
eyes upon the bed-clothes, as it began slowly to stretch itself 
up his body towards his face. With a loud scream, he waked. 
The light, which of late the Squire was accustomed to have in 
his bedroom, had accidentally gone out. He was afraid to get 
up, or even to look about the room for some time; so sure did 
he feel of seeing the green eyes in the dark fixed on him from 
some corner. He had hardly recovered from the first agony 
which nightmare leaves behind it, and was beginning to collect 
his thoughts, when he heard the clock strike twelve. And he 
bethought him of the words “ the eleventh hour be passed— 
time’s nigh up—it’s going to strike!” and he almost feared 
that he would hear the voice reopening the subject. 

Next morning the Squire came down looking ill. 

“Do you know a room, old Cooper,” said he, “ they used 
to call King Herod’s Chamber?” 

“ Ay, sir; the story of King Herod was on the walls o’t 
when I was a boy.” 

“ There’s a closet off it—is there?” 

“T can’t be sure o’ that; but ’tisn’t worth your looking at, 
now ; the hangings was rotten, and took off the walls, before 
you was born; and there’s nou’t there but some old broken 
things and lumber. I seed them put there myself by poor 
Twinks; he was blind of an eye, and footman afterwards. 
You'll remember Twinks? He died here, about the time o’ 
the great snow. There was a deal o’ work to bury him, poor 
fellow!” 

“ Get the key, old Cooper ; I'll look at the room,” said the 
Squire. 

“ And what the devil can you want to look at it for?” said 
Cooper, with the old-world privilege of a rustic butler. 

“ And what the devil’s that to you? But I don’t mind if I 
tell you. I don’t want that dog in the gun-room, and Ill put 
him somewhere else ; and I don’t care if I put him there.” 

“ A bull-dog in a bedroom! Ooons, sir! The folks "ill say 
you’re clean mad!” 

* Well, Jet them; get you the key, and let us look at the 
room.’ 

“You'd shoot him if you did right, Master Charlie. You 
never heard what a noise he kept up all last night in the gun- 
room, walking to and fro growling like a tiger in a show ; and, 
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say what you like, the dog’s not worth his feed; he hasn’t a 
point of a dog; he’s a bad dog.” 

“TI know a dog better than you—and he’s a good dog!” 
said the Squire, testily. 

“Tf you was a judge of a dog you’d hang that ’un,” said 
Cooper. 

“I’m not a-going to hang him, so there’s an end. Go you, 
and get the key; and don’t be talking, mind, when you go 
down. I may change my mind.” 

Now this freak of visiting King Herod’s room had, in truth, 
a totally different object from that pretended by the Squire. 
The voice in his nightmare had uttered a particular direction, 
which haunted him, and would give him no peace until he had 
tested it. So far from liking that dog to-day, he was begin- 
ning to regard it with a horrible suspicion ; and if old Cooper 
had not stirred his obstinate temper by seeming to dictate, I 
dare say he would have got rid of that inmate effectually 
before the evening. 

Up to the third storey, long disused, he and old Cooper 
mounted. At the end of a dusty gallery, the room lay. The 
old tapestry, fromi which the spacious chamber had taken its 
name, had long given place to modern paper, and this was 
mildewed and in some places hanging from the walls. A thick 
mantle of dust lay over the floor. Some broken chairs and 
boards, thick with dust, lay, along with other lumber, piled 
together at one end of the room. 

They entered the closet, which was quite empty. The Squire 
looked round, and you could hardly have said whether he was 
re'ieved or disappointed. 

“No furniture here,” said the Squire, and looked through 
the dusty window. “ Did you say anything to me lately—I 
don’t mean this morning—about this room, or the closet—or 
anything—I forget 

“Lor’ bless you! NotI. I hadn't been thinkin’ o’ this room 
this forty year.” 

“Ts there any sort of old furniture called a buffet—do you 
remember?” asked the Squire. 

“ A buffet? why, yes—to be sure—there was a buffet, sure 
enough, in this closet, now you bring it to my mind,” said 
Cooper. “ But it’s papered over.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“ A little cupboard in the wall,” answered the old man. 

“ Ho—I see—and there’s such a thing here, is there, under 
the paper? Show me whereabouts it was.” 
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“Well—I think it was somewhere about here,” answered 
he, rapping his knuckles along the wall opposite the window. 
* Ay, there it is,” he added, as the hollow sound of a wooden 
door was returned to his knock. 

The Squire pulled the loose paper from the wall, and dis- 
closed the doors of a2 small press, about two feet square, fixed 
in the wall. 

“The very thing for my buckles and pistols, and the rest 
of my gimcracks,” said the Squire. “Come away, we’ll leave 
the dog where he is. Have you the key of that little press?” 

No, he had not. The old master had emptied and locked it 
up, and desired that it should be papered over, and that was 
the history of it. 

Down came the Squire, and took a strong turn-screw from 
his gun-case; and quietly he reascended to King Herod’s 
room, and, with little trouble, forced the door of the small 
press in the closet wall. There were in it some letters and 
cancelled leases, and also a parchment deed which he took to 
the window and read with much agitation. It was a supple- 
mental deed executed about a fortnight after the others, and 
previously to his father’s marriage, placing Gylingden under 
strict settlement to the elder son, in what is called “tail 
male.” Handsome Charlie, in his fraternal litigation, had 
acquired a smattering of technical knowledge, and he perfectly 
well knew that the effect of this would be not only to transfer 
the house and lands to his brother Scoope, but to leave him at 
the mercy of that exasperated brother, who might recover 
from him personally every guinea he had ever received by 
way of rent, from the date of his father’s death. 

It was a dismal, clouded day, with something threatening in 
its aspect, and the darkness, where he stood, was made deeper 
by the top of one of the huge old trees overhanging the 
window. 

In a state of awful confusion he attempted to think over his 
position. He placed the deed in his pocket, and nearly made 
up his mind to destroy it. A short time ago he would not 
have hesitated for a moment under such circumstances; but 
now his health and his nerves were shattered, and he was 
under a supernatural alarm which the strange discovery of this 
deed had powerfully confirmed. 

In this state of profound agitation he heard a sniffing at the 
closet-door, and then an impatient scratch and a long low 
growl. He screwed his courage up, and, not knowing what 
to expect, threw the door open and saw the dog, not in his 
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dream-shape, but wriggling with joy, and crouching and 
fawning with eager submission; and then wandering about 
the closet, the brute growled awfully into the corners of it, and 
seemed in an unappeasable agitation. 

Then the dog returned and fawned and crouched again at 
his feet. 

After the first moment was over, the sensations of abhor- 
rence and fear began to subside, and he almost reproached 
himself for requiting the affection of this poor friendless brute 
with the antipathy which he had really done nothing to earn. 

The dog pattered after him down the stairs. Oddly enough, 
the sight of this animal, after the first revulsion, reassured 
him; it was, in his eyes, so attached, so good-natured, and 
palpably so mere a dog. 

By the hour of evening the Squire had resolved on a middle 
course ; he would not inform his brother of his discovery, nor 
yet would he destroy the deed. He would never marry. He 
was past that time. He would leave a letter, explaining the 
discovery of the deed, addressed to the only surviving trustee 
—who had probably forgotten everything about it—and 
having seen out his own tenure, he would provide that al 
should be set right after his death. Was not that fair? at al 
events it quite satisfied what he called his conscience, and he 
thought it a devilish good compromise for his brother ; and he 
went out, towards sunset, to take his usual walk. 

Returning in the darkening twilight, the dog, as usua 
attending him, began to grow frisky and wild, at first, scam 
pering round him in great circles, as before, nearly at the toy 
of his speed, his great head between his paws as he raced 
Gradually more excited grew the pace and narrower his cir 
cuit, louder and fiercer his continuous growl, and the Squir 
stopped and grasped his stick hard, for the lurid eyes and grit 
of the brute threatened an attack. Tuming round and roum 
as the excited brute encircled him, and striking vainly at hin 
with his stick, he grew at last so tired that he almost despaire: 
of keeping him longer at bay; when on a sudden the do, 
stopped short and crawled up to his feet wriggling and crouch 
ing submissively. 

Nothing could be more apologetic and abject ; and when th 
Squire dealt him two heavy thumps with his stick, the do; 
whimpered only, and writhed and licked his feet. The Squir 
sat down on a prostrate tree; and his dumb companion, re 
covering his wonted spirits immediately, began to sniff an: 
nuzzle among the roots. The Squire felt in his breast pocke 
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for the deed—it was safe; and again he pondered, in this 
loneliest of spots, on the question whether he should preserve 
it for restoration after his death to his brother, or destroy it 
forthwith. He began rather to Jean toward the latter solution, 
when the long low growl of the dog not far off startled him. 

He was sitting in a melancholy grove of old trees, that 
slants gently westward. Exactly the same odd effect of light 
I have before described—a faint red glow reflected downward 
from the upper sky, after the sun had set, now gave to the 
growing darkness a lurid uncertainty. This grove, which lies in 
a gentle hollow, owing to its circumscribed horizon ‘on all but 
one side, has a peculiar character of loneliness. 

He got up and peeped over a sort of barrier, accidentally 
formed of the trunks of felled trees laid one over the other, 
and saw the dog straining up the other side of it, and hideously 
stretched out, his ugly head looking in consequence twice the 
natural size. His dream was coming over him again. And 
now between the trunks the brute’s ungainly head was thrust, 
and the long neck came straining through, and the body, 
twining after it like a huge white lizard; and as it came 
striving and twisting through, it growled and glared as if it 
would devour him. 

As swiftly as his lameness would allow, the Squire hurried 
from this solitary spot towards the house. What thoughts 
exactly passed through his mind as he did so, I am sure he 
could not have told. But when the dog came up with him it 
seemed appeased, and even in high good-humour, and no 
longer resembled the brute that haunted his dreams. 

That night, near ten o’clock, the Squire, a good deal 
agitated, sent for the keeper, and told him that he believed the 
dog was mad, and that he must shoot him. He might shoot 
the dog in the gun-room where he was—a grain of shot or two 
in the wainscote did not matter, and the dog must not have a 
chance of getting out. 

The Squire gave the gamekeeper his double-barrelled gun, 
loaded with heavy shot. He did not go with him beyond the 
hall. He placed his hand on the keeper’s arm ; the keeper said 
his hand trembled, and that he looked “as white as curds.” 

“Listen a bit!” said the Squire under his breath. 

They heard the dog in a state of high excitement in the 
room—growling ominously, jumping on the window-stool and 
down again, and running round the room. 

“You'll need to be sharp, mind—don’t give him a chance— 
slip in edgeways, d’ye see? and give him both barrels!” 
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“Not the first mad dog I’ve knocked over, sir,” said the 
man, looking very serious as he cocked his gun. 

As the keeper opened the door, the dog had sprung into 
the empty grate. He said he “ never see sich a stark, staring 
devil.” The beast made a twist round, as if, he thought, to 
jump up the chimney—‘“ but that wasn’t to be done at no 
price,” and he made a yell—not like a dog—like a man caught 
in a mill-crank, and before he could spring at the keeper, he 
fired one barrel into him. The dog leaped towards him, and 
rolled over, receiving the second barrel in his head, as he lay 
snorting at the keeper’s feet! 

“T never seed the like; I never heard a screech like that! " 
said the keeper, recoiling. “ It makes a fellow feel queer.” 

“ Quite dead?” asked the Squire. 

“Not a stir in him, sir,” said the man, , pulling him along 
the floor by the neck. 

“ Throw him outside the hall-door now,” said the Squire ; 
“and mind you pitch him outside the gate to-night—old 
Cooper says he’s a witch,” and the pale Squire smiled, “so 
he shan’t lie in Gylingden.” 

Never was man more relieved than the Squire, and he slept 
better for a week after this than he had done for many weeks 
before. 

It behoves us all to act promptly on our good resolutions. 
There is a determined gravitation towards evil, which, if left 
to itself, will bear down first intentions. If at one moment of 
superstitious fear, the Squire had made up his mind to a great 
sacrifice, and resolved in the matter of that deed so strangely 
recovered, to act honestly by his brother, that resolution very 
soon gave place to the compromise with fraud, which so 
conveniently postponed the restitution to the period when 
further enjoyment on his part was impossible. Then came 
more tidings of Scroope’s violent and minatory Janguage, with 
always the same burthen—that he would leave no stone 
unturmed to show that there had existed a deed which Charles 
had either secreted or destroyed, and that he would never rest 
till he had hanged him. 

This of course was wild talk. At first it only enraged him ; 
but, with his recent guilty knowledge and suppression, had 
come fear. His danger was the existence of the deed, and little 
by little he brought himself to a resolution to destroy it. 
There were many falterings and recoils before he could bring 
himself to commit this crime. At length, however, he did it, 
and got rid of the custody of that which at any time might 
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become the instrument of disgrace and ruin. There was relief 
in this but also the new and terrible sense of actual guilt. 

He had got pretty well rid of his supernatural qualms. It 
was a different kind of trouble that agitated him now. 

But this night, he imagined, he was awakened by a violent 
shaking of his bed. He could see, in the very imperfect light, 
two figures at the foot of it, holding each a bed-post. One of 
these he half-fancied was his brother Scroope, but the other 
was the old Squire—of that he was sure—and he fancied that 
they had shaken him up from his sleep. Squire Toby was 
talking as Charlie wakened, and he heard him say: 

“ Put out of our own house by you! It won’t hold for long. 
We'll come in together, friendly, and stay. Forewarned, wi’ 
yer eyes open, ye did it; and now Scroope’ll hang you! 
We'll hang you together! Look at me, you devil’s limb.” 

And the old Squire tremblingly stretched his face, torn with 
shot and bloody, and growing every moment more and more 
into the likeness of the dog, and began to stretch himself out 
and climb the bed over the foot-board; and he saw the 
figure at the other side, little more than a black shadow, begin 
also to scale the bed; and there was instantly a dreadful 
confusion and uproar in the room, and such a gabbling and 
laughing ; he could not catch the words ; but, with a scream, 
he woke, and found himself standing on the floor. The 
phantoms and the clamour were gone, but a crash and ringing 
of fragments was in his ears. The great china bowl, from 
which for generations the Marstons of Gylingden had been 
baptized, had fallen from the mantelpiece, and was smashed 
on the hearthstone. 

“T've bin dreamin’ all night about Mr. Scroope, I wouldn’t 
wonder, old Cooper, if he was dead,” said the Squire, when 
he came down in the morning. 

“God forbid! I was adreamed about him, too, sir; I 
dreamed he was dammin’ and sinkin’ about a hole was burnt 
in his coat, and the old master, God be wi’ him! said—quite 
plain—I’d ’a swore ’twas himself—* Cooper, get up, ye dd 
land-loupin’ thief, and lend a hand to hang him—for he’s a 
daft cur, and no dog o’ mine.’ * Twas the dog shot overnight, 
I do suppose, as was runnin’ in my old head. I thought old 
master gied me a punch wi’ his knuckles, and says I, wakenin’ 
up, ‘ At yer service, sir’; and for a while I couldn’t get it out 
o’ my head, master was in the room still.” 

Letters from the town soon convinced the Squire that his 
brother Scroope, so far from being dead, was particularly 
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active ; and Charlie’s attorney wrote to say, in serious alarm, 
that he had heard, accidentally, that he intended setting up a 
case, of a supplementary deed of settlement, of which he had 
secondary evidence, which would give him Gylingden. And at 
this menace Handsome Charlie snapped his fingers, and wrote 
courageously to his attorney ; abiding what might follow with, 
however, a secret foreboding. 

Scroope threatened loudly now, and swore after his bitter 
fashion, and reiterated his old promise of hanging that cheat 
at last. In the midst of these menaces and preparations, how- 
ever, a sudden peace proclaimed itself: Scroope died, without 
time even to make provisions for a posthumous attack upon 
his brother. It was one of those cases of disease of the heart 
in which death is as sudden as by a bullet. 

Charlie’s exultation was undisguised. It was shocking. Not, 
of course, altogether malignant. For there was the expansion 
consequent on the removal of a secret fear. There was also 
the comic piece of luck, that only the day before Scroope had 
destroyed his old will, which left to a stranger every farthing 
he possessed, intending in a day or two to execute another to 
the same person, charged with the express condition of pro- 
secuting the suit against Charlie. 

The result was that all his possessions went unconditionally 
to his brother Charles as his heir. Here were grounds for 
abundance of savage elation. But there was also the deep- 
seated hatred of half a life of mutual and persistent aggression 
and revilings ; and Handsome Charlie was capable of nursing 
a grudge, and enjoying a revenge with his whole heart. 

He would gladly have prevented his brother’s being buried 
in the old Gylingden chapel, where he wished to lie; but his 
lawyers doubted his power and he was not quite proof against 
the scandal which would attend his turning back the funeral, 
which would, he knew, be attended by some of the country 
gentry and others, with an hereditary regard for the Marstons. 

But he warned his servants that not one of them was to 
attend it; promising, with oaths and curses not to be dis- 
regarded, that any one of them who did so should find the 
door shut in his face on his return. 

I don’t think, with the exception of old Cooper, that the 
servants cared for this prohibition, except as it baulked a 
curiosity always strong in the solitude of the country. Cooper 
was very much vexed that the eldest son of the old Squire 
should be buried in the old family chapel, and no sign of 
decent respect from Gylingden Hall. He asked his master, 
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whether he would not, at least, have some wine and refresh- 
ments in the oak parlour, in case any of the country gentle- 
men who paid this respect to the old family should come up to 
the house? But the Squire only swore at him, told him to 
mind his own business, and ordered him to say, if such a 
thing happened, that he was out, and no preparations made, 
and, in fact, to send them away as they came. Cooper expos- 
tulated stoutly, and the Squire grew angrier ; and after a tem- 
pestuous scene, took his hat and stick and walked out, just as 
the funeral descending the valley from the direction of the 
“ Old Angel Inn” came in sight. 

Old Cooper prowled about disconsolately, and counted the 
carriages as well as he could from the gate. When the funeral 
was over, and they began to drive away, he returned to the 
hall, the door of which lay open, and as usual deserted: Be- 
fore he reached it quite, a mourning coach drove up, and two 
gentlemen in black cloaks, and with crapes to their hats, got 
out, and without looking to the right or the left, went up the 
steps into the house. Cooper followed them slowly. The car- 
riage had, he supposed, gone round to the yard, for, when he 
reached the door, it was no longer there. 

So he followed the two mourners into the house. In the hall 
he found a fellow-servant, who said he had seen two gentle- 
men in black cloaks pass through the hall, and go up the 
stairs without removing their hats, or asking leave of anyone. 
This was very odd, old Cooper thought, and a great liberty ; 
so upstairs he went to make them out. 

But he could not find them then, nor ever. And from that 
hour the house was troubled. 

In a little time there was not one of the servants who had 
not something to tell. Steps and voices followed them some- 
times in the passages, and tittering whispers, always minatory, 
scared them at corners of the galleries, or from dark recesses ; 
so that they would return panic-stricken to be rebuked by 
thin Mrs. Beckett, who looked on such stories as worse than 
idle. But Mrs. Beckett herself, a short time after, took a very 
different view of the matter. 

She had herself begun to’ hear these voices, and with this 
formidable aggravation, that they came always when she was 
at her prayers, which she had been punctual in saying all her 
life, and utterly interrupted them. She was scared at such 
moments by dropping words of sentences, which grew, as she 
persisted, into threats and blasphemies. 
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These voices were not always in the room. They called, as 
she fancied, through the walls, very thick in that.old house, 
from the neighbouring apartments, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other; sometimes they seemed to holloa 
from distant lobbies, and came muffled, but threateningly, 
through the long panelled passages. As they approached they 
grew furious, as if several voices were speaking together. 
Whenever, as I said, this worthy woman applied herself to 
her devotions, these horrible sentences came hurrying towards 
the door, and, in panic, she would start from her knees, and 
all then would subside except the thumping of her heart 
against her stays, and the dreadful tremors of her nerves. 

What these voices said, Mrs. Beckett never could quite re- 
member one minute after they had ceased speaking; one 
sentence chased another away ; gibe and menace and impious 
denunciation, each hideously articulate, were lost as soon as 
heard. And this added to the effect of these terrifying mock- 
eries and invectives, that she could not, by any effort, retain 
their exact import, although their horrible character remained 
vividly present to her mind. 

For a long time the Squire seemed to be the only person in 
the house absolutely unconscious of these annoyances. Mrs. 
Beckett had twice made up her mind within the week to 
leave. A prudent woman however, who had been comfortable 
for more than twenty years in a place, thinks oftener than 
twice before she leaves it. She and old Cooper were the only 
servants in the house who remembered the good old house- 
keeping in Squire Toby’s day. The others were few, and such 
as could hardly be accounted regular servants. Meg Dobbs, 
who acted as housemaid, would not sleep in the house, but 
walked home, in trepidation, to her father’s, at the gate-house, 
under the escort of her little brother, every night. Old Mrs. 
Beckett, who was high and mighty with the make-shift servants 
of fallen Gylingden, let herself down all at once, and made 
Mrs. Kymes and the kitchen-maid move their beds into her 
large and faded room, and there, very frankly, shared her 
nightly terrors with them. 

Old Cooper was testy and captious about these stories. He 
was already uncomfortable enough by reason of the entrance 
of the two muffled figures into the house, about which there 
could be no mistake. His own eyes had seen them. He refused 
to credit the stories of the women, and affected to think that 
the two mourners might have left the house and driven away, 
on finding no one to receive nem 


Old Cooper was summoned at night to the oak parlour, 
where the Squire was smoking. 

““T say, Cooper,” said the Squire, looking pale and angry, 
“what for ha’ you been frightenin’ they crazy women wi’ 
your plaguy stories? d——- me, if you see ghosts here it’s no 
place for you, and it’s time you should pack. I won’t be left 
without servants. Here has been old Beckett, wi’ the cook and 
the kitchen-maid, as white as pipe-clay, all in a row, to tell me 
I must have a parson to sleep among them, and preach down 
the devil! Upon my soul, you’re a wise old body, filling their 
heads wi’ maggots! and Meg goes down to the lodge every 
night, afeared to lie in the house—all your doing, wi’ your old 
wives’ stories,—ye withered old Tom o’ Bedlam!” 

“T’m not to blame, Master Charles. "Tisn’t along o’ no 
stories o’ mine, for I’m never done tellin’ ’em it’s all vanity and 
vapours. Mrs. Beckett ‘ill tell you that, and there’s been many 
a wry word betwixt us on the head o’t. Whate’er I may think,” 
said old Cooper, significantly, and looking askance, with the 
sternness of fear in the Squire’s face. 

The Squire averted his eyes, and muttered angrily to him- 
self, and turned away to knock the ashes out of his pipe on 
the hob, and then turning suddenly round upon Cooper again, 
he spoke, with a pale face, but not quite so angrily as before. 

“TI know you're no fool, old Cooper, when you like. Sup- 
pose there was such a thing as a ghost here, don’t you see, it 
ain’t to them snipe-headed women it ’id go to tell its story. 
What ails you, man, that you should think aught about it, but 
just what 7 think? You had a good headpiece o’ yer own 
once, Cooper, don’t be you clappin’ a goosecap over it, as my 
poor father used to say ; d—— it, old boy, you mustn’t let °em 
be fools, setting’ one another wild wi’ their blether, and makin’ 
the folk talk what they shouldn’t, about Gylingden and the 
family. I don’t think ye’d like that, old Cooper, I’m sure ye 
wouldn’t. The women has gone out o’ the kitchen, make up a 
bit o’ fire, and get your pipe. I’ll go to you, when I finish this 
one, and we'll smoke a bit together, and a glass o’ brandy and 
water.” 

Down went the old butler, not altogether unused to such 
condescensions in that disorderly and lonely household; and 
let not those who can choose their company, be too hard on 
the Squire who couldn’t. 

When he had got things tidy, as he said, he sat down in that 
big old kitchen, with his feet on the fender, the kitchen candle 
burning in a great brass candlestick, which stood on the deal 
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table at his elbow, with the brandy bottle and tumblers beside 
it, and Cooper’s pipe also in readiness. And these prepara- 
tions completed, the old butler, who had remembered other 
generations and better times, fell into rumination, and so, 
gradually, into a deep sleep. 

Old Cooper was half awakened by someone laughing low 
near his head. He was dreaming of old times in the Hall, and 
fancied one of the “‘ young gentlemen” going to play him a 
trick, and he mumbled something in his sleep, from which he 
was awakened by a stern deep voice, saying, ‘‘ You weren’t at 
the funeral ; I might take your life, I'll take your ear.” At the 
same moment, the side of his head received a violent push, 
and he started to his feet. The fire had gone down, and he was 
chilled. The candle was expiring in the socket, and threw on 
the white wall long shadows, that danced up and down from 
the ceiling to the ground, and their black outlines he fancied 
resembled the two men in cloaks, whom he remembered with 
a profound horror. 

He took the candle, with all the haste he could, getting 
along the passage, on whose walls the same dance of black 
shadows was continued, very anxious to reach his room before 
the light should go out. He was startled half out of his wits by 
the sudden clang of his master’s bell, close over his head, 
ringing furiously. 

“Ha, hal There it goes—yes, sure enough,” said Cooper, 
reassuring himself with the sound of his own voice, as he 
hastened on, hearing more and more distinct every moment 
the same furious ringing. “ He’s fell asleep, like me; that’s it, 
and his lights is out, I lay you fifty——” 

When he turned the handle of the door of the oak parlour, 
the Squire wildly called, “‘ Who’s there?” in the tone of a man 
who expects a robber. 

“It’s me, old Cooper, all right, Master Charlie, you didn’t 
come to the kitchen after all, sir.” 

“I’m very bad, Cooper ; I don’t know how I've been. Did 
you meet anything?” asked the Squire. 

“No,” said Cooper. 

They stared on one another. 

““Come here—stay here! Don’t you leave me! Look 
round the room, and say it’s all right; and gie us your hand, 
old Cooper, for I must hold it.” The Squire’s was damp and 
cold, and trembled very much. It was not very far from day- 
break now. 

After a time he spoke again: “J ‘a done many a thing I 
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shouldn’t ; I’m not fit to go, and wi’ God’s blessin’ Pll look to 
it—why shouldn’t I? I’m as lame as old Billy—I’ll never be 
able to do any good no more, and I'll give over drinking, and 
marry, as I ought to ’a done long ago—none o’ yer fine ladies, 
but a good homely wench; there’s Farmer Crump’s youngest 
daughter, a good lass, and discreet. What for shouldn’t I take 
her? She’d take care o’ me, and wouldn’t bring a head full o’ 
romances here, and mantua-makers’ trumpery, and I'll talk 
with the parson, and I'll do what’s fair wi’ everyone; and 
mind, I said I’m sorry for many a thing I ’a done.” 

A wild cold dawn had by this time broken. The Squire, 
Cooper said, looked “ awful bad,” as he got his hat and stick, 
and sallied out for a walk, instead of going to his bed, as 
Cooper besought him, looking so wild and distracted, that it 
was plain his object was simply to escape from the house. It 
was twelve o’clock when the Squire walked into the kitchen, 
where he was sure of finding some of the servants, looking as 
if ten years had passed over him since yesterday. He pulled a 
stool by the fire, without speaking a word, and sat down. 
Cooper had sent to Applebury for the doctor, who had just 
arrived, but the Squire would not go to him. “If he wants to 
see me, he may come here,” he muttered as often as Cooper 
urged him. So the doctor did come, charily enough, and 
found the Squire very much worse than he had expected. 

The Squire resisted the order to get to his bed. But the 
doctor insisted under a threat of death, at which his patient 
quailed. 

“Well, PU. do what you say—only this—you must let old 
Cooper and Dick Keeper stay wi’ me. I mustn’t be left alone, 
and they must keep awake o’ nights ; and stay a while, do you. 
When I get round a bit, PU go and live in a town. It’s dull 
livin’ here, now that I can’t do nou’t, as I used, and [ll live a 
better life, mind ye; ye heard me say that, and I don’t care 
who laughs, and I’ll talk wi’ the parson. I like ’em to laugh, 
hang ’em, it’s a sign I’m doin’ right, at last.” 

The doctor sent a couple of nurses from the County 
Hospital, not choosing to trust his patient to the management 
he had selected, and he went down himself to Gylingden to 
meet them in the evening. Old Cooper was ordered to occupy 
the dressing-room, and sit up at night, which satisfied the 
Squire, who was in a strangely excited state, very low, and 
threatened, the doctor said, with fever. 

The clergyman came, an old, gentle, ‘“ book-learned ” man, 
and talked and prayed with him late that evening. After he 
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a gone the Squire called the nurses to his bedside, and 
said: 

“There’s a fellow sometimes comes; you'll never mind 
him. He looks in at the door and beckons—a thin, hump- 
backed chap in mourning, wi’ black gloves on; ye’ll know 
him by his lean face, as brown as the wainscote; don’t ye 
mind his smilin’. You don’t go out to him, nor ask him in; 
he won’t say nou’t; and if he grows anger’d and looks awry 
at ye, don’t ye be afeared, for he can’t hurt ye, and he'll grow 
tired waitin’, and go away ; and for God’s sake mind ye don’t 
ask him in, nor go out after him!” 

The nurses put their heads together when this was over, 
and held afterwards a whispering conference with old Cooper. 
“Law bless ye!—no, there’s no madman in the house,” he 
protested ; “‘not a soul but what ye saw,—it’s just a trifle o’ 
the fever in his head—no more.” 

The Squire grew worse as the night wore on. He was heavy 
and delirious, talking of all sorts of things—of wine, and dogs, 
and lawyers; and then he began to talk, as it were, to his 
brother Scroope. As he did so, Mrs. Oliver, the nurse, who 
was sitting up alone with him, heard, as she thought, a hand 
softly laid on the door-handle outside, and a stealthy attempt 
to turn it. “ Lord bless us! who’s there?” she cried, and her 
heart jumped into her mouth, as she thought of the hump- 
backed man in black, who was to put in his head smiling and 
beckoning—“‘ Mr. Cooper! sirl are you there?” she cried. 
“‘Come here, Mr. Cooper, please—do, sir, quick!” 

Old Cooper, called up from his doze by the fire, stumbled 
in from the dressing-room, and Mrs. Oliver seized him tightly 
as he emerged. 

“The man with the hump has been atryin’ the door, Mr. 
Cooper, as sure as I am here.” The Squire was moaning and 
mumbling in his fever, understanding nothing, as she spoke. 
“No, no! Mrs. Oliver, ma’am, it’s impossible, for there’s no 
sich man in the house: what is Master Charlie sayin’?” 

“ He’s saying Scroope every minute, whatever he means by 
that, and—and—hisht!—listen—there’s the handle again,” 
and, with a loud scream, she added—*“ Look at his head and 
neck in at the door!” and in her tremor she strained old 
Cooper in an agonizing embrace. 

The candle was flaring, and there was a wavering shadow 
at the door that looked like the head of a man with a long 
neck, and a longish sharp nose, peeping in and drawing 
back. ee 


“ Don’t be a d——- fool, ma’am!” cried Cooper, very white, 
and shaking her with all his might. “It’s only the candle, I 
tell you—nothing in life but that. Don’t you see?” and he 
raised the light: “and I’m sure there was no one at the door, 
and I'll try, if you let me go.” 

The other nurse was asleep on a sofa, and Mrs. Oliver 
called her up in a panic, for company, as old Cooper opened 
the door. There was no one near it, but at the angle of the 
gallery was a shadow resembling that which he had seen in 
the room. He raised the candle a little, and it seemed to 
beckon with a long hand as the head drew back. ‘“ Shadow 
from the candle!” exclaimed Cooper aloud, resolved not to 
yield to Mrs. Oliver’s panic; and, candle in hand, he walked 
to the corner. There was nothing. He could not forbear peep- 
ing down the long gallery from this point, and as he moved the 
light, he saw precisely the same sort of shadow, a little further 
down, and as he advanced the same withdrawal, and beckon. 
“Gammon!” said he; “ it is nou’t but the candle.” And on 
he went, growing half angry and half frightened at the per- 
sistency with which this ugly shadow—a literal shadow he 
was sure it was—presented itself. As he drew near the point 
where it now appeared, it seemed to collect itself, and nearly 
dissolve in the central panel of an old carved cabinet which 
he was now approaching. 

In the centre panel of this is a sort of boss carved into a 
wolf’s head. The light fell oddly upon this, and the fugitive 
shadow seemed to be breaking up, and re-arranging itself as 
oddly. The eye-ball gleamed with a point of reflected light, 
which glittered also upon the grinning mouth, and he saw the 
long, sharp nose of Scroope Marston, and his fierce eye look- 
ing at him, he thought, with a steadfast meaning. 

Old Cooper stood gazing upon this sight, unable to move, 
till he saw the face, and the figure that belonged to it, begin 
gradually to emerge from the wood. At the same time he 
heard voices approaching rapidly up a side gallery, and 
Cooper, with a loud “ Lord a-mercy on us!” turned and ran 
back again, pursued by a sound that seemed to shake the old 
house like a mighty gust of wind. 

Into his master’s room burst old Cooper, half wild with 
fear, and clapped the door and turned the key in a twinkling, 
looking as if he had been pursued by murderers. 

“ Did you hear it?” whispered Cooper, now standing near 
the dressing-room door. They all listened, but not a sound 
from without disturbed the utter stillness of night. ‘ God 
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bless us! I doubt it’s my old head that’s gone crazy!” ex- 
claimed Cooper. 

He would tell them nothing but that he was himself “an old 
fool,” to be frightened by their talk, and that “the rattle of a 
window, or the dropping o’ a pin was enough to scare him 
now”; and so he helped himself through that night with 
brandy, and sat up talking by his master’s fire. 

The Squire recovered slowly from his brain fever, but not 
perfectly. A very little thing, the doctor said, would suffice to 
upset him. He was not yet sufficiently strong to remove for 
change of scene and air, which were necessary for his com- 
plete restoration. 

Cooper slept in the dressing-room, and was now his only 
nightly attendant. The ways of the invalid were odd: he 
liked, half sitting up in his bed, to smoke his churchwarden 0’ 
nights, and made old Cooper smoke, for company, at the fire- 
side. As the Squire and his humble friend indulged in it, 
smoking is a taciturn pleasure, and it was not until the Master 
of Gylingden had finished his third pipe that he essayed 
conversation, and when he did, the subject was not such as 
Cooper would have chosen. 

“TI say, old Cooper, look in my face, and don’t be afeared 
to speak out,” said the Squire, looking at him with a steady, 
cunning smile ; “‘ you know all this time, as well as I do, who’s 
in the house. You needn’t deny—hey?—Scroope and my 
father?” 

“Don’t you be talking like that, Charlie,” said old Cooper, 
rather sternly and frightened, after a long anne still looking 
in his face, which did not change. 

“ What’s the good o’ shammin’, Cooper? Scrboe's took 
the hearin’ o” yer right ear—you know he did. He’s looking 
angry. He’s nigh took my life wi’ this fever. But he’s not done 
wi’ me yet, and he looks awful wicked. Ye saw him—ye know 
ye did.” 

Cooper was awfully frightened, and the odd smile on the 
Squire’s lips frightened him still! more. He dropped his pipe, 
and stood gazing in silence at his master, and feeling as if he 
were in a dream. 

“If ye think so, ye should not be smiling like that,” said 
Cooper grimly. 

“Tm tired, Cooper, and it’s as well to smile as t’other 
thing; so I'll even smile while I can. You know what they 
mean to do wi’ me. That’s all I wanted to say. Now, lad, go 
on wi’ yer pipe—I’m goin’ asleep.” 
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So the Squire turned over in his bed, and lay down serenely, 
with his head on the pillow. Old Cooper looked at him, and 
glanced at the door, and then half-filled his tumbler with 
brandy, and drank it off, and felt better, and got to his bed in 
the dressing-room. 

In the dead of night he was suddenly awakened by the 
Squire, who was standing, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
by his bed. 

“Tve brought you a bit o’ a present. I got the rents 0’ 
Hazelden yesterday, and ye’ll keep that for yourself—it’s a 
fifty—and give t’other to Nelly Carwell, to-morrow; I'll sleep 
the sounder ; and I saw Scroope since ; he’s not such a bad ’un 
after all, old fellow! He’s got a crape over his face—for I 
told him I couldn’t bear it; and I’d do many a thing for him 
now. I never could stand shilly-shally. Good-night, old 
Cooper!” 

And the Squire laid his trembling hand kindly on the old 
man’s shoulder, and returned to his own room. “I don’t half 
like how he is. Doctor don’t come half often enough. I don’t 
like that queer smile o’ his, and his hand was as cold as death. 
I hope in God his brain’s not a turnin’!” 

With these reflections, he turned to the pleasanter subject of 
his present, and at last fell asleep. 

In the morning, when he went into the Squire’s room, the 
Squire had left his bed. “ Never mind; he'll come back, like 
a bad shillin’,” thought old Cooper, preparing the room as 
usual. But he did not return. Then began an uneasiness, suc- 
ceeded by a panic, when it began to be plain that the Squire 
was not in the house. What had become of him? None of 
his clothes, but his dressing-gown and slippers, were missing. 
Had he left the house, in his present sickly state, in that garb? 
and, if so, could he be in his right senses; and was there a 
chance of his surviving a cold, damp night, so passed, in the 
open air? 

Tom Edwards was up to the house, and told them, that, 
walking a mile or so that morning, at four o’clock—there 
being no moon—along with Farmer Nokes, who was driving 
his cart to market, in the dark, three men walked, in front of 
the horse, not twenty yards before them, all the way from 
near Gylingden Lodge to the burial-ground, the gate of which 
was opened for them from within, and the three men 
entered, and the gate was shut. Tom Edwards thought they 
were gone in to make preparation for a funeral of some 
member of the Marston family. But the occurrence seemed 
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to Cooper, who knew there was no such thing, horribly omin- 
ous. 

He now commenced a careful search, and at last bethought 
him of the lonely upper storey, and King Herod’s chamber. 
He saw nothing changed there, but the closet door was shut, 
and, dark as was the morning, something, like a large white 
knot sticking out over the door, caught his eye. 

The door resisted his efforts to open it for a time; some 
great weight forced it down against the floor; at length, how- 
ever, it did yield a little, and a heavy crash, shaking the whole 
floor, and sending an echo flying through all the silent cor- 
ridors, with a sound like receding laughter, half stunned him. 

When he pushed open the door, his master was lying dead 
upon the floor. His cravat was drawn halter-wise tight round 
his throat, and had done its work well. The body was cold, 
and had been long dead. 

In due course the coroner held his inquest, and the jury 
pronounced, “ that the deceased, Charles Marston, had died 
by his own hand, in a state of temporary insanity.” But old 
Cooper had his own opinion about the Squire’s death, though 
his lips were sealed, and he never spoke about it. He went 
and lived for the residue of his days in York, where there are 
still people who remember him, a taciturn and surly old man, 
who attended church regularly, and also drank a little, and 
was known to have saved some money. 
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THE VOICE IN THE NIGHT 
by William Hope Hodgson 


It was a dark, starless night. We were becalmed in the North- 
erm Pacific. Our exact position I do not know; for the sun 
had been hidden during the course of a weary, breathless week, 
by a thin haze which had seemed to float above us, about the 
height of our mastheads, at whiles descending and shrouding 
the surrounding sea. 

With there being no wind, we had steadied the tiller, and 
I was the only man on deck. The crew, consisting of two men 
and a boy, were sleeping forrard in their den; while Will— 
my friend, and the master of our little craft—was aft in his 
bunk on the port side of the little cabin. 

Suddenly, from out of the surrounding darkness, there 
came a hail: 

“ Schooner, ahoy!” 

The cry was so unexpected that I gave no immediate 
answer, because of my surprise. 

It came again—a voice curiously throaty and inhuman, call- 
ing from somewhere upon the dark sea away on our port 
broadside: 

“Schooner, ahoy!” 

“ Hallo!” I sung out, having gathered my wits somewhat. 
“What are you? What do you want?” 

“You need not be afraid,” answered the queer voice, having 
probably noticed some trace of confusion in my tone. “I am 
only an old—man.” 

The pause sounded oddly ; but it was only afterwards that it 
came back to me with any significance. 

““Why don’t you come alongside, then?” I queried some- 
what snappishly ; for I liked not his hinting at my having been 
a trifle shaken. 

“I—I—«an’t. It wouldn’t be safe. I——”” The voice broke 
off, and there was silence. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, growing more and more 
astonished. “Why not safe? Where are you?” 

I listened for a moment; but there came no answer. And 
then, a sudden indefinite suspicion, of I knew not what, 
coming to me, I stepped swiftly to the binnacle, and took out 
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the lighted lamp. At the same time, I knocked on the deck 
with my heel to waken Will. Then I was back at the side, 
throwing the yellow funnel of light out into the silent 
immensity beyond our rail. As I did so, I heard a slight, 
muffled cry, and then the sound of a splash as though some- 
one had dipped oars abruptly. Yet I cannot say that I saw 
anything with certainty ; save, it seemed to me, that with the 
first flash of the light, there had been something upon the 
waters, where now there was nothing. 

“ Hullo, there!” I called. “ What foolery is this!” 

But there came only the indistinct sounds of a boat being 
pulled away into the night. 

Then I heard Will’s voice, from the direction of the after 
scuttle: 

“What’s up, George?” 

“ Come here, Will!” I said. 

“What is it?” he asked, coming across the deck. 

I told him the queer thing which had happened. He put 
several questions; then, after a moment’s silence, he raised 
his hands to his lips, and hailed: 

“ Boat, ahoy!”- 

From a long distance away there came back to us a faint 
reply, and my companion repeated his call. Presently, after a 
short period of silence, there grew on our hearing the muffled 
sound of oars; at which Will hailed again. 

This time there was a reply: 

“Put away the light.” 

“I’m damned if I will,” I muttered ; but Will told me to do 
as the voice bade, and I shoved it down under the bulwarks. 

“Come nearer,” he said, and the oar-strokes continued. 
Then, when apparently some half-dozen fathoms distant, 
they again ceased. 

“Come alongside,” exclaimed Will. “ There’s nothing to be 
frightened of aboard here!” 

“ Promise that you will not show the light?” 

“What’s to do with you,” I burst out, “that you’re so 
infermally afraid of the light?” 

“ Because-——” began the voice, and stopped short. 

“ Because what?” I asked quickly. 

Will put his hand on my shoulder. 

“ Shut up a minute, old man,” he said, in a low voice. “ Let 
me tackle him.” 

He leant more over the rail. 

“* See here, Mister,” he said, “ this is a pretty queer business, 
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you coming upon us like this, right out in the middle of the 
blessed Pacific. How are we to know what sort of a hanky- 
panky trick you’re up to? You say there’s only one of you. 
How are we to know, unless we get a squint at you—eh? 
What’s your objection to the light, anyway?” 

As he finished, I heard the noise of the oars again, and then 
the voice came; but now from a greater distance, and sound- 
ing extremely hopeless and pathetic. 

“Tam sorry—sorry! I would not have troubled you, only I 
am hungry, and—so is she.” 

The voice died away, and the sound of the oars, dipping 
irregularly, was borne to us. 

“ Stop!” sung out Will. “I don’t want to drive you away. 
Come back! We’ll keep the light hidden, if you don’t like 
it.” 

He tumed to me: 

“It’s a damned queer rig, this; but I think there’s nothing 
to be afraid of?” 

There was a question in his tone, and I replied. 

“No, I think the poor devil’s been wrecked around here, 
and gone crazy.” 

The sound of the oars drew nearer. | 

* Shove that lamp back in the binnacle,” said Will; then he 
leaned over the rail and listened. I replaced the lamp, and 
came back to his side. The dipping of the oars ceased some 
dozen yards distant. 

“Won't you come alongside now?” asked Will in an even 
voice. “I have had the lamp put back in the binnacle.” 

“T—I cannot,” replied the voice. “I dare not come nearer. 
I dare not even pay you for the—the provisions.” 

“That’s all right,” said Will, and hesitated. ‘“ You're wel- 
cone to as much grub as you can take-——” Again he hesi- 
tated. 

“You are very good,” exclaimed the voice. “ May God 
Who understands everything, reward you > It broke off 
buskily. 

“ The—the lady?” said Will abruptly. ‘Is she——?” 

“T have left her behind upon the island,” came the voice. 

“What island?” I cut in. 

“T know not its name,” returned the voice. “I would to 
God——!” it began again, and checked itself as suddenly. 

“ Could we not send a boat for her?” asked Will at this 


point. 
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“Nol” said the voice, with extraordinary emphasis. “ My 
God! No!” There was a moment's pause ; then it added, ina 
tone which seemed a merited reproach: 

“Tt was because of our want I ventured—because her agony 
tortured me.” 

“T am a forgetful brute,” exclaimed Will. ‘“‘ Just wait a 
minute, whoever you are, and I will bring you up something 
at once.” 

In a couple of minutes he was back again, and his arms 
were full of various edibles. He paused at the rail. 

“Can’t you come alongside for them?” he asked. 

“ No—I dare not,” replied the voice, and it seemed to me 
that in its tones I detected a note of stifled craving—as though 
the owner hushed a mortal desire. It came to me then in a 
flash, that the poor old creature out there in the darkness was 
suffering for actual need of that which Will held in his arms ; 
and yet, because of some unintelligible dread, refraining from 
dashing to the side of our little schooner, and receiving it. 
And with the lightning-like conviction, there came the knowl- 
edge that the Invisible was not mad; but sanely facing some 
intolerable horror. 

“Damn it, Will!” said I, full of many feelings, over which 
predominated a vast sympathy. “ Get a box. We must float 
off the stuff to him in it.” 

This we did—propelling it away from the vessel, out into 
the darkness, by means of a boathook. In a minute, a slight 
cry from the Invisible came to us, and we knew that he had 
secured the box. 

A little later, he called out a farewell to us, and so heartful 
a blessing, that I am sure we were the better for it. Then, 
without more ado, we heard the ply of oars across the dark- 
ness. 

“Pretty soon off,” remarked Will, with perhaps just a little 
sense of injury. 

“Wait,” I replied. “ I think somehow he’ll come back. He 
must have been badly needing that food.” 

“* And the lady,” said Will. For a moment he was silent ; 
then he continued: 

“It’s the queerest thing ever I’ve tumbled across, since I’ve 
been fishing.” 

“Yes,” I said, and fell to pondering. 

And so the time slipped away—an hour, another, and still 
Will stayed with me ; for the queer adventure had knocked all 
desire for sleep out of him. 
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The third hour was three parts through, when we heard 
again the sound of oars across the silent ocean. 

“ Listen!” said Will, a low note of excitement in his voice. 

“He’s coming, just as I thought,” I muttered. 

The dipping of the oars grew nearer, and I noted that the 
strokes were firmer and longer. The food had been needed. 

They came to a stop a little distance off the broadside, and 
the queer voice came again to us through the darkness: 

“ Schooner, ahoy!” 

“ That you?” asked Will. 

“Yes,” replied the voice. “I left you suddenly; but—but 
there was great need.” 

“The lady?” questioned Will. 

“ The—lady is grateful now on earth. She will be more 
grateful soon in—in heaven.” 

Will began to make some reply, in a puzzled voice; but 
became confused, and broke off short. I said nothing. I was 
wondering at the curious pauses, and, apart from my 
wonder, I was full of a great sympathy. 

The voice continued: 

““We—she and I, have talked, as we shared the result of 
God’s tenderness and yours——” 

Will interposed ; but without coherence. 

“TI beg of you not to—to belittle your deed of Christian 
charity this night,” said the voice. “Be sure that it has not 
escaped His notice.” 

It stopped, and there was a full minute’s silence. Then it 
came again: 

“We have spoken together upon that which—which has 
befallen us. We had thought to go out, without telling any, of 
the terror which has come into our—lives. She is with me in 
believing that to-night’s happenings are under a special ruling, 
and that it is God’s wish that we should tell to you ail that we 
have suffered since—since ” 

“Yes?” said Will softly. 

“Since the sinking of the Albatross.” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed involuntarily. “ She left Newcastle for 
*Frisco some six months ago, and hasn’t been heard of since.” 

“ Yes,” answered the voice. “ But some few degrees to the 
North of the line she was caught in a terrible storm, and dis- 
masted. When the day came, it was found that she was leak- 
ing badly, and, presently, it falling to a calm, the sailors took 
to the boats, leaving—leaving a young lady—my fiancée—and 
myself upon the wreck. 
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“We were below, gathering together a few of our belong- 
ings, when they left. They were entirely callous, through fear, 
and when we came upon the decks, we saw them only as small 
shapes afar off upon the horizon. Yet we did not despair, but 
set to work and constructed a small raft. Upon this we put 
such few matters as it would hold, including a quantity of 
water and some ship’s biscuit. Then, the vessel being very 
deep in the water, we got ourselves on to the raft, and pushed 
off. 

“It was later, when I observed that we seemed to be in 
the way of some tide or current, which bore us from the ship 
at an angle, so that in the course of three hours, by my watch, 
her hull became invisible to our sight, her broken masts re- 
maining in view for a somewhat longer period. Then, towards 
evening, it grew misty, and so through the night. The next 
day we were still encompassed by the mist, the weather re- 
maining quiet. ; 

“For four days we drifted through this strange haze, until, 
on the evening of the fourth day, there grew upon our ears 
the murmur of breakers at a distance. Gradually it became 
plainer, and, somewhat after midnight, it appeared to sound 
upon either hand at no very great space. The raft was raised 
upon a swell several times, and then we were in smooth water, 
and the noise of the breakers was behind. 

“When the morning came, we found that we were in a sort 
of great lagoon; but of this we noticed little at the time; for 
close before us, through the enshrouding mist, loomed the hull 
of a large sailing-vessel. With one accord, we fell upon our 
knees and thanked God; for we thought that here was an end 
to our perils. We had much to learn. 

“The raft drew near to the ship, and we shouted on them 
to take us aboard; but none answered. Presently the raft 
touched against the side of the vessel, and, seeing a rope 
hanging downwards, I seized it and began to climb. Yet I had 
much ado to make my way up, because of a kind of grey, 
lichenous fungus which had seized upon the rope, and which 
blotched the side of the ship lividly. 

“¥ reached the rail and clambered over it, on to the deck. 
Here I saw that the decks were covered, in great patches, 
with the grey masses, some of them rising into nodules several 
feet in height; but at the time I thought less of this matter 
than of the possibility of there being people aboard the ship. 
I shouted; but none answered. Then I went to the door 
below the poop deck. I opened it, and peered in. There was a 
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great smell of staleness, so that I knew in a moment that 
nothing living was within ; and with the knowledge, I shut the 
door quickly; for I felt suddenly lonely. 

“T went back to the side where I had scrambled up. My— 
my sweetheart was still sitting quietly upon the raft. Seeing 
me look down she called up to know whether there were any 
aboard of the ship. I replied that the vessel had the appear- 
ance of having been long deserted; but that if she would wait 
a little I would see whether there was anything in the shape of 
a ladder by which she could ascend to the deck. Then we 
would make a search through the vessel together. A little 
later, on the opposite side of the decks, I found a rope side- 
ladder. This I carried across, and a minute afterwards she 
was beside me. 

“ Together we explored the cabins and apartments in the 
after part of the ship; but nowhere was there any sign of life. 
Here and there, within the cabins themselves, we came across 
odd patches of that queer fungus; but this, as my sweetheart 
said, could be cleansed away. 

“In the end, hawing assured ourselves that the after por- 
tion of the vessel was empty, we picked our ways to the bows, 
between the ugly grey nodules of that strange growth; and 
here we made a further search, which told us that there was 
indeed none aboard but ourselves. 

“This being now beyond any doubt, we returned to the 
stern of the ship and proceeded to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible. Together we cleared out and cleaned two of 
the cabins ; and after that I made examination whether there 
was anything eatable in the ship. This I soon found was so, 
and thanked God in my heart for His goodness. In addition 
to this I discovered the whereabouts of the fresh-water pump, 
and having fixed it I found the water drinkable, though 
somewhat unpleasant to the taste. 

“For several days we stayed aboard the ship, without 
attempting to get to the shore. We were busily engaged in 
making the place habitable. Yet even thus early we became 
aware that our lot was even less to be desired than might have 
been imagined; for though, as a first step, we scraped away 
the odd patches of growth that studded the floors and walls 
of the cabins and saloon, yet they returned almost to their 
original size within the space of twenty-four hours, which 
not only discouraged us, but gave us a feeling of vague 
unease. 

“ Still we would not admit ourselves beaten, so set to work 
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afresh, and not only scraped away the fungus, but soaked the 
places where it had been, with carbolic, a can-full of which I 
had found in the pantry. Yet, by the end of the week the 
growth had returned in full strength, and, in addition, it had 
spread to other places, as though our touching it had allowed 
germs from it to travel elsewhere. 

“On the seventh morning, my sweetheart woke to find a 
smal! patch of it growing on her pillow, close to her face. At 
that, she came to me, so soon as she could get her garments 
upon her. I was in the galley at the time lighting the fire for 
breakfast. 

“* Come here, John,’ she said, and led me aft. When I saw 
the thing upon her pillow I shuddered, and then and there we 
agreed to go right out of the ship and see whether we could 
not fare to make ourselves more comfortable ashore. 

“Hurriedly we gathered together our few belongings, and 
even among these I found that the fungus had been at work; 
for one of her shawls had a little lump of it growing near one 
edge. I threw the whole thing over the side, without saying 
anything to her. 

“The raft was still alongside, but it was too clumsy to 
guide, and I lowered down a small boat that hung across the 
stern, and in this we made our way to the shore. Yet, as we 
drew near to it, I became gradually aware that here the vile 
fungus, which had driven us from the ship, was growing riot. 
In places it rose into horrible, fantastic mounds, which seemed 
to quiver, as with a quiet life, when the wind blew across 
them. Here and there it took on the forms of vast fingers, and 
in others it just spread out flat and smooth and treacherous ; 
odd places, it appeared as grotesque stunted trees, seeming 
extraordinarily kinked and gnarled—the whole quaking vilely 
at times. 

“ At first, it seemed to us that there was no single portion 
of the surrounding shore which was not hidden beneath the 
masses of the hideous lichen; yet, in this, I found we were 
mistaken ; for somewhat later, coasting along the shore at a 
little distance, we descried a smooth white patch of what 
appeared to be fine sand, and there we landed. It was not 
sand. What it was I do not know. All that I have observed is 
that upon it the fungus will not grow; while everywhere else, 
save where the sand-like earth wanders oddly, pathwise, amid 
the grey desolation of the lichen, there is nothing but that 
loathsome greyness. 

“It is difficult to make you understand how cheered we 
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were to find one place that was absolutely free from the 
growth, and here we deposited our belongings. Then we went 
back to the ship for such things as it seemed to us we should 
need. Among other matters, I managed to bring ashore with 
me one of the ship’s sails, with which I constructed two small 
tents, which, though exceedingly rough-shaped, served the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. In these we lived and 
stored our various necessities, and thus for a matter of some 
four weeks all went smoothly and without particular un- 
happiness. Indeed, I may say with much of happiness—for— 
for we were together. 

“It was on the thumb of her right hand that the growth 
first showed. It was only a small circular spot, much like a 
little grey mole. My God! how the fear leapt to my heart 
when she showed me the place. We cleansed it, between us, 
washing it with carbolic and water. In the morning of the 
following day she showed her hand to me again. The grey. 
warty thing had returned. For a little while, we looked at one 
another in silence. Then, still wordless, we started again to 
remove it. In the midst of the operation she spoke suddenly. 

“* What’s that on the side of your face, dear?’ Her voice 
was sharp with anxiety. I put my hand up to feel. 

“*There! Under the hair by your ear. A little to the front 
a bit.’ My finger rested upon the place, and then I knew. 

“*QLet us get your thumb done first,’ I said. And she sub- 
mitted, only because she was afraid to touch me until it was 
cleansed. I finished washing and disinfecting her thumb, and 
then she turned to my face. After it was finished we sat to- 
gether and talked awhile of many things; for there had come 
into our lives sudden, very terrible thoughts. We were, all at 
once, afraid of something worse than death. We spoke of 
loading the boat with provisions and water and making our 
way out on to the sea; yet we were helpless, for many causes, 
and—and the growth had attacked us already. We decided to 
stay. God would do with us what was His will. We would 
wait. 

“A month, two months, three months passed and the 
places grew somewhat, and there had come others. Yet we 
fought so strenuously with the fear that its headway was but 
slow, comparatively speaking. 

“Occasionally we ventured off to the ship for such stores as 
we needed. There we found that the fungus grew persistently. 
One of the nodules of the maindeck became soon as high as 
my head. - 
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“We had now given up all thought or hope of leaving the 
island. We had realized that it would be unallowable to go 
among healthy humans, with the things from which we were 
suffering. 

“With this determination aad knowledge in our minds we 
knew that we should have to husband our food and water; 
for we did not know, at that time, but that we should possibly 
live for many years. 

“This reminds me that I have told you that I am an old 
man. Judged by years this is not so. But—but——” 

He broke off ; then continued somewhat abruptly: 

“ As I was saying, we knew that we should have to use care 
in the matter of food. But we had no idea then how little 
food there was left, of which to take care. It was a week later 
that I made the discovery that all the other bread tanks— 
which I had supposed to be full—were empty, and that 
(beyond odd tins of vegetables and meat, and some other 
matters) we had nothing on which to depend, but the bread in 
the tank which I had already opened. 

“ After learning this I bestirred myself to do what I could, 
and set to work at fishing in the lagoon; but with no success. 
At this I was somewhat inclined to feel desperate until the 
thought came to me to try outside the lagoon, in the open 
sea. 

“Here, at times, I caught odd fish ; but so infrequently that 
they proved of but little help in keeping us from the hunger 
which threatened. It seemed to me that our deaths were 
likely to come by hunger, and not by the growth of the things 
which had seized upon our bodies. 

““ We were in this state of mind when the fourth month wore 
out. Then I made a very horrible discovery. One morning, a 
little before midday, I came off the ship with a portion of the 
biscuits which were left. In the mouth of her tent I saw my 
sweetheart sitting, eating something. 

“*What is it, my dear?’ I called out as I leapt ashore. 
Yet, on hearing my voice, she seemed confused, and, turning, 
slyly threw something towards the edge of the little clearing. 
It fell short, and a vague suspicion having arisen within me, I 
walked across and picked it up. It was a piece of the grey 
fungus. 

“ As I went to her with it in my hand, she turned deadly 
pale ; then a rose red. 

“T felt strangely dazed and frightened. 

“My dear! My dear!’ I said, and could say no more. Yet 
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at my words she broke down and cried bitterly. Gradually, as 
she calmed, I got from her the news that she had tried it the 
preceding day, and—and liked it. I got her to promise on her 
knees not to touch it again, however great our hunger. After 
she had promised she told me that the desire for it had come 
suddenly, and that, until the moment of desire, she had 
experienced nothing towards it but the most extreme repulsion. 

“Later in the day, feeling strangely restless, and much 
shaken with the thing which I had discovered, I made my way 
along one of the twisted paths—formed by the white, sand- 
like substance—which led among the fungoid growth. I had, 
once before, ventured along there; but not to any great 
distance. This time, being involved in perplexing thought, I 
went much further than hitherto. 

“« Suddenly I was called to myself by a queer hoarse sound 
on my left. Turning quickly I saw that there was movement 
among an extraordinarily shaped mass of fungus, close to my 
elbow. It was swaying uneasily, as though it possessed life of 
its own. Abruptly, as I stared, the thought came to me that 
the thing had a grotesque resemblance to the figure of a dis- 
torted human creature. Even as the fancy flashed into my 
brain, there was a slight, sickening noise of tearing, and I saw 
that one of the branch-like arms was detaching itself from 
the surrounding grey masses, and coming towards me. The 
head of the thing—a shapeless grey ball, inclined in my direc- 
tion. I stood stupidly, and the vile arm brushed across my 
face. I gave out a frightened cry, and ran back a few paces. 
There was a sweetish taste upon my lips where the thing had 
touched me. I licked them, and was immediately filled with 
an inhuman desire. I turned and seized a mass of the fungus. 
Then more, and—more. I was insatiable. In the midst of 
devouring, the remembrance of the morning’s discovery swept 
into my mazed brain. It was sent by God. I dashed the frag- 
ment I held to the ground. Then, utterly wretched and feeling 
a dreadful guiltiness, I made my way back to the little 
encampment. 

“TI think she knew, by some marvellous intuition which love 
must have given, so soon as she set eyes on me. Her quiet 
sympathy made it easier for me, and I told her of my sudden 
weakness; yet omitted to mention the extraordinary thing 
which had gone before. I desired to spare her all unnecessary 
terror. 

“ But, for myself, I had added an intolerable knowledge, to 
breed an incessant terror in my brain; for I doubted not but 
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that I had seen the end of one of those men who had come to 
the island in the ship in the lagoon; and in that monstrous 
ending I had seen our own. 

“ Thereafter we kept from the abominable food, though the 
desire for it had entered into our blood. Yet our drear 
punishment was upon us;' for, day by day, with monstrous 
rapidity, the fungoid growth took hold of our poor bodies. 
Nothing we could do would check it materially, and so—and 
so—we who had been human, became—— Well, it matters 
less each day. Only—only we had been man and maid! 

“ And day by day the fight is more dreadful, to withstand 
the hunger-lust for the terrible lichen. 

“ A week ago we ate the last of the biscuit, and since that 
time I have caught three fish. I was out here fishing to-night 
when your schooner drifted upon me out of the mist. I hailed 
you. You know the rest, and may God, out of His great heart, 
bless you for your goodness to a—a couple of poor outcast 
souls.” 

There was the dip of an oar—another. Then the voice came 
again, and for the last time, sounding through the slight sur- 
rounding mist, ghostly and mournful. 

“ God bless you! Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye,” we shouted together, hoarsely, our hearts full 
of many emotions. 

‘I glanced about me. I became aware that the dawn was 
upon us. 

The sun flung a stray beam across the hidden sea; pierced 
the mist dully, and lit up the receding boat with a gloomy fire. 
Indistinctly I saw something nodding between the oars. I 
thought of a sponge—a great, grey, nodding sponge The 
oars continued to ply. They were grey—as was the boat—and 
my eyes searched a moment vainly for the conjunction of 
hand and oar. My gaze flashed back to the—head. It nodded 
forward as the oars went backward for the stroke. Then the 
oars were dipped, the boat shot out of the patch of light, and 
the—the thing went nodding into the mist. 
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THREE MILES UP 
by Elizabeth Jane Howard 


There was absolutely nothing like it. 

An unoriginal conclusion, and one that he had drawn a 
hundred times during the last fortnight. Clifford would make 
some subtle and intelligent comparison, but he, John, could 
only continue to repeat that it was quite unlike anything else. 
It had been Clifford’s idea, which, considering Clifford, was 
surprising. When you looked at him, you would not suppose 
him capable of it. However, John reflected, he had been ill, 
some sort of breakdown these clever people went in for, and 
that might account for his uncharacteristic idea of hiring a 
boat and travelling on canals. On the whole, John had to 
admit, it was a good idea. He had never been on a canal in 
his life, although he had been in almost every other kind of 
boat, and thought he knew a good deal about them ; so much 
indeed, that he had embarked on the venture in a light- 
hearted, almost a patronising manner. But it was not nearly 
as simple as he had imagined. Clifford, of course, knew 
nothing about it, but had admitted that almost everything had 
gone wrong with a kind of devilish versatility which had 
almost frightened him. However, that was all over, and John, 
who had learned painfully all about the boat and her engine, 
felt that the former at least, had run her gamut of disaster. 
They had run out of food, out of petrol, and out of water ; 
had dropped their windlass into the deepest lock, and, more 
humiliating, their boathook into a side-pond. The head had 
come off the hammer. They had been disturbed for one whole 
night by a curious rustling in the cabin, like a rat in a paper 
bag, when there was no paper, and, so far as they knew, no 
rat. The battery had failed and had had to be recharged. 
Clifford had put his elbow through an already cracked window 
in the cabin. A large piece of rope had wound itself round the 
propeller with a malignant intensity which required three men 
and half a morning to'unravel. And so on, until now there was 
really nothing left to go wrong, unless one of them drowned, 
and surely it was impossible to drown in a canal. 

“IT suppose one might easily drown in a lock?” he asked 
aloud. 
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“We must be careful not to fall into one,” Clifford replied. 

“What?” John steered with fierce concentration, and never 
heard anything people said to him for the first time, almost 
on principle. 

“IT said we must be careful not to fall into a lock.” 

“Oh. Well there aren’t any more now until after the 
Junction. Anyway, we haven’t yet, so there’s really no reason 
why we should start now. I only wanted to know whether 
we'd drown if we did.” 

“ Sharon might.” 

“ae What? » 

“ Sharon might.” 

“Better warn her then. She seems agile enough.” His con- 
centrated frown returned, and he settled down again to the 
wheel. John didn’t mind where they went, or what happened, 
so long as he handled the boat, and all things considered, he 
handled her remarkably well. Clifford planned and John 
steered: and until two days ago they had both quarrelled and 
argued over a smoking and unusually temperamental primus. 
Which reminded Clifford of Sharon. Her advent and the 
weather were really their two unadulterated strokes of good 
fortune. There had been no rain, and Sharon had, as it were, 
dropped from the blue on to the boat, where she speedily 
restored domestic order, stimulated evening conversation, and 
touched the whole venture with her attractive being ; so that 
the requisite number of miles each day were achieved, the 
boat behaved herself, and admirable meals were steadily and 
regularly prepared. She had, in fact, identified herself with 
the journey, without making the slightest effort to control it: 
a talent which many women were supposed in theory to 
possess, when, in fact, Clifford reflected gloomily, most of 
them were bored with the whole thing, or tried to dominate it. 

Her advent was a remarkable, almost a miraculous piece of 
luck. He had, after a particularly ill-fed day, and their failure 
to dine at a small hotel, desperately telephoned all the women 
he knew who seemed in the least suitable (and they were 
surprisingly few) with no success. They had spent a miserable 
evening, John determined to argue about everything, and he, 
Clifford, refusing to speak; until, both in a fine state of 
emotional tension, they had turned in for the night. While 
John snored, Clifford had lain distraught, his resentment and 
despair circling round John and then touching his own small- 
est and most random thoughts ; until his mind found no refuge 
and he was left, divided from it, hostile and afraid, watching 
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it in terror racing on in the dark like some malignant machine 
utterly out of his control. 

The next day things had proved no better between them, 
and they had continued throughout the morning in a silence 
which was only occasionally and elaborately broken. They 
had tied up for lunch beside a wood, which hung heavy and 
magnificent over the canal. There was a small clearing beside 
which John then proposed to moor, but Clifford failed to 
achieve the considerable leap necessary to stop the boat ; and 
they had drifted helplessly past it. John flung him a line, 
but it was not until the boat was secured, and they were 
safely in the cabin, that the storm had broken. John, in 
attempting to light the primus, spilt a quantity of paraffin on 
Clifford’s bunk: Instantly all his despair of the previous 
evening had contracted. He hated John so much that he 
could have murdered him. They both lost their tempers, and 
for the ensuing hour and a half had conducted a blazing 
quarrel, which, even at the time, secretly horrified them both 
in its intensity. 

It had finally ended with John striding out of the cabin, 
there being no more to say. He had returned almost at once, 
however. 

“T say, Clifford. Come and look at this.” 

“ At what?” 

* Outside, on the bank.” 

For some unknown reason Clifford did get up and did look. 
Lying face downwards quite still on the ground, with her 
arms clasping the trunk of a large tree, was a girl. 

“ How long has she been there?” 

“ She’s asleep.” 

“She can’t have been asleep all the time. She must have 
heard some of what we said.” 

“ Anyway, who is she? What is she doing here?” 

Clifford looked at her again. She was wearing a dark twill 
shirt and dark trousers, and her hair hung over her face, so 
that it was almost invisible. “I don’t know. I suppose she’s 
alive?” 

John jumped cautiously ashore. “ Yes, she’s alive all right. 
Funny way to lie.” 

“ Well, it’s none of our business anyway. Anyone can lie on 
a bank if they want to.” 

“Yes, but she must have come in the middle of our row, 
and it does seem queer to stay, and then go to sleep.” 
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“ Extraordinary,” said Clifford wearily. Nothing was really 
extraordinary, he felt, nothing. “‘ Are we moving on?” 

“Let’s eat first. I'll do it.” 

“Oh, PU do it.” 

The girl stirred, unclasped her arms, and sat up. They had 
all stared at each other for a moment, the girl slowly pushing 
the hair from her forehead. Then she had said: “If you will 
give me a meal, I'll cook it.” ; 

Afterwards they had left her to wash up, and walked about 
the wood, while Clifford suggested to John that they ask the 
girl to join them. “I’m sure she’d come. She didn’t seem at 
all clear about what she was doing.” 

“We can’t just pick somebody up out of a wood,” said 
John, scandalised. 

“ Where do you suggest we pick them up? If we don’t have 
someone, this holiday wil! be a failure.” 

“We don’t know anything about her.” 

“T can’t see that that matters very much. She seems to 
cook well. We can at least ask her.” 

“ All right. Ask her then. She won’t come.” 

When they returned to the boat, she had finished the 
washing up, and was sitting on the floor of the cockpit, with 
her arms stretched behind her head. Clifford asked her; and 
she had accepted as though she had known them a long time 
and they were simply inviting her to tea. 

“Well, but look here,” said John, thoroughly taken aback. 
“What about your things?” 

“My things?” She looked inquiring and a little defensive 
from one to the other. 

“Clothes and so on. Or haven’t you got any? Are you a 
gipsy or something? Where do you come from?” 

“TI am not a gipsy,” she began patiently ; when Clifford, 
thoroughly embarrassed and ashamed, interrupted her. 

“ Really, it’s none of our business who you are, and there 
is absolutely no need for us to ask you anything. I’m very 
glad you will come with us, although I feel we should warn 
you that we are new to this life, and anything might happen.” 

“No need to warn me,” she said and smiled gratefully at 
him. 

After that, they both felt bound to ask her nothing; John 
because he was afraid of being made to look foolish by 
Clifford, and Clifford, because he had stopped John. 

“Good Lord, we shall never get rid of her; and she'll fuss 
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about condensation,” John had muttered aggressively as he 
started the engine. But she was very young, and did not fuss 
about anything. She had told them her name, and settled 
down, immediately and easily: gentle, assured, and unself- 
conscious to a degree remarkable in one so young. They were 
never sure how much she had overheard them, for she gave no 
sign of having heard anything. A friendly but uncommuni- 
cative creature. 


The map on the engine box started to flap, and immediately 
John asked, “ Where are we?” 

“I haven’t been watching, I’m afraid. Wait a minute.” 

“We just passed under a railway bridge,” John said help- 
fully. 

“Right. Yes. About four miles from the Junction, I think. 
What is the time?” 

“ Five-thirty.” 

“Which way are we going when we get to the Junction?” 

“We haven’t time for the big loop. I must be back in 
London by the fifteenth.” 

“The alternative is to go up as far as the Basin, and then 
simply turn round and come back, and who wants to do 
that?” 

“Well, we'll know the route then. It'll be much easier 
coming back.” 

Clifford did not reply. He was not attracted by the route 
being easier, and he wanted to complete his original plan. 

“ Let us wait till we get there.” Sharon appeared with tea 
and marmalade sandwiches. 

“ All right, let’s wait.” Clifford was relieved. 

“Tt will be almost dark by six-thirty. I think we ought to 
have a plan,” John said. “ Thank you, Sharon.” 

“Have tea first.” She curled herself on to the floor with 
her back to the cabin doors and a mug in her hands. 

They were passing rows of little houses with gardens that 
backed on to the canal. They were long narrow strips, 
streaked with cinder paths, and crowded with vegetables and 
chicken huts, fruit trees and perambulators ; sometimes ending 
with fat white ducks, and sometimes in a tiny patch of grass 
with a bench on it. 

“Would you rather keep ducks or sit on a bench?” asked 
Clifford. . . 

“Keep ducks,” said John promptly. “ More useful. Sharon 
would do either, though. Wouldn’t you, Sharon?” He liked 
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saying her name, Clifford noticed. “ You could be happy 
anywhere, couldn’t you?” He seemed to be presenting her 
with the widest possible choice. 

“TI might be anywhere,” she answered after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Well you happen to be on a canal, and very nice for us.” 

“In a wood, and then on a canal,” she replied contentedly, 
bending her smooth dark head over her rnug. 

“Going to be fine to-morrow,” said John. He was always 
a little embarrassed at any mention of how they found her 
and his subsequent rudeness. 

“Yes. I like it when the whole sky is so red and burning 
and it begins to be cold.” 

“ Are you cold?” said John, wanting to worry about it; 
but she tucked her dark shirt into her trousers and answered 
composedly: 

“Oh no. I am never cold.” ; 

They drank their tea in 2 comfortable silence. Clifford 
started to read his map, and then said they were almost on to 
another sheet. “New country,” he said with satisfaction. 
“ T’ve never been here before.” 

“You make it sound like an exploration, doesn’t he, 
Sharon?” said John. 

“Is that a bad thing?” She collected the mugs. “I am 
going to put these away. You will call me if I am wanted for 
anything.” And she went into the cabin again. 

There was a second’s pause, a minute tribute to her depart- 
ure ; and, lighting cigarettes, they settled down to stare at the 
long silent stretch of water ahead, and their thoughts. John 
thought about Sharon. He thought rather desperately that 
really they still knew nothing about her, and that when they 
went back to London, they would, in all probability, never see 
her again. Perhaps Clifford would fall in love with her, and 
she would naturally reciprocate; because she was so young 
and Clifford was reputed to be so fascinating and intelligent, 
and because women were always foolish and loved the wrong 
man. He thought all these things with equal intensity, glanced 
cautiously at Clifford, and supposed he was thinking about 
her ; then wondered what she would be like in London, clad 
in anything else but her dark trousers and shirt. The engine 
coughed; and he turned to it in relief. 

Clifford was making frantic calculations of time and dis, 
tance ; stretching their time, and diminishing the distance, and 
groaning that with the utmost optimism they could not be 
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made to fit. He was interrupted by John swearing at the 
engine, and then for no particular reason, he remembered 
Sharon, and reflected with pleasure how easily she left the 
mind when she was not present, how she neither obsessed nor 
possessed one in her absence, but was charming to see. 

The sun had almost set when they reached the Junction, and 
John slowed down to neutral while they made up their minds. 
To the left was the straight cut which involved the longer 
journey originally planned ; and curving away to the right was 
the short arm which John advocated. The canal was fringed 
with rushes, and there was one small cottage with no light in 
it. Clifford went into the cabin to tell Sharon where they were, 
and then, as they drifted slowly in the middle of the Junction, 
John suddenly shouted: “ Clifford! What's the third turn- 
ing?” 

“There are only two.” Clifford reappeared. “ Sharon is 
busy with dinner.” 

“No, look. Surely that is another cut.” 

Clifford stared ahead. “ Can’t see it.” 

“ Just to the right of the cottage. Look. It’s not so dark as 
all that.” 

Then Clifford saw it very plainly. It seemed to wind away 
from the cottage on a fairly steep curve, and the rushes 
shrouding it from anything but the closest view were taller 
than the rest. 

“Have another look at the map. TU reverse for a bit.” 

“Found it. It’s just another arm. Probably been aban- 
doned,” said Clifford eventually. 

The boat had swung round; and now they could see the 
continuance of the curve dully gleaming ahead, and banked by 
reeds. 

“ Well, what shall we do?” 

“ Getting dark. Let’s go up a little way, and moor. Nice 
quiet mooring.” 

“With some nice quiet mudbanks,” said John grimly. 
“ Nobody uses that.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, look at it. All those rushes, and it’s sure to be thick 
with weed.” 

“Don’t go up it then. But we shall go aground if we drift 
about like this.” 

“7 don’t mind going up it,” said John doggedly. ‘“* What 
about Sharon?” 

“What about her?” 
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“Tell her about it.” 

“We've found a third turning,” Clifford called above the 
noise of the primus through the cabin door. 

“One you had not expected?” 

“Yes. It looks very wild. We were thinking of going up it.” 

“Didn’t you say you wanted to explore?” she smiled at 
him. 

“You are quite ready to try it? I warn you we shall prob- 
ably run hard aground. Look out for bumps with the 
primus.” 

“T am quite ready, and I am quite sure we shan’t run 
aground,” she answered with charming confidence in their 
skill. 

They moved slowly forward in the dusk. Why they did not 
run aground, Clifford could not imagine: John really was 
damned good at it. The canal wound and wound, and the 
reeds grew not only thick on each bank, but in clumps across 
the canal. The light drained out of the sky into the water and 
slowly drowned there ; the trees and the banks became heavy 
and black. 

Clifford began to clear things away from the heavy dew 
which had begun to rise. After two journeys he remained in 
the cabin, while John crawled on, alone. Once, on a bend, 
John thought he saw a range of hills ahead with lights on 
them, but when he was round the curve, and had time to look 
again he could see no hills: only a dark indeterminate waste 
of country stretched ahead. 

He was beginning to consider the necessity of mooring, 
when they came to a bridge; and shortly after, he saw a dark 
mass which he took to be houses. When the boat had crawled 
for another fifty yards or so, he stopped the engine, and 
drifted in absolute silence to the bank. The houses, about 
half a dozen of them, were much nearer than he had at first 
imagined, but there were no lights to be seen. Distance is 
always deceptive in the dark, he thought, and jumped ashore 
with a bow line. When, a few minutes later, he took a sound- 
ing with the boathook, the water proved unexpectedly deep ; 
and he concluded that they had by incredible good fortune 
moored at the village wharf. He made everything fast, and 
joined the others in the cabin with mixed feelings of pride and 
Tesentment; that he should have achieved so much under 
such difficult conditions, and that they (by “‘ they ” he meant 
Clifford) should have contributed so little towards the achieve- 
ment. He found Clifford reading Bradshaw’s Guide to the 
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Canals and Navigable Rivers in one corner, and Sharon, with 
her hair pushed back behind her ears, bending over the primus 
with a knife. Her ears are pale, exactly the colour of her face, 
he thought; wanted to touch them; then felt horribly 
ashamed, and hated Clifford. 

“ Let’s have a look at Bradshaw,” he paid, as though he had 
not noticed Clifford reading it. 

But Clifford handed him the book in the most friendly 
manner, remarking that he couldn’t see where they were. 
“In fact, you have surpassed yourself with your brilliant 
navigation. We seem to be miles from anywhere.” 

“What about your famous ordnance?” 

“It’s not on any sheet I have. The new one I thought we 
should use only covers the loop we planned. There is pre- 
cisely three quarters of a mile of this canal shown on the 
present sheet and then we run off the map. I suppose there 
must once have been trade here, but I cannot imagine what, or 
where.” 

“T expect things change,” said Sharon. “ Here is the meal.” 

“How can you see to cook?” said John, eyeing his plate 
ravenously. 

“ There is a candle.” 

“ Yes, but we’ve selfishly appropriated that.” 

“Should I need more light?” she asked, and looked 
troubled. 

“ There’s no should about it. I just don’t know how you 
do it, that’s all. Chips exactly the right colour, and you never 
drop anything. It’s marvellous.” 

She smiled a little uncertainly at him and lit another candle. 
“Luck, probably,” she said, and set it on the table. 

They ate their meal, and John told them about the mooring. 
“Some sort of village. I think we’re moored at the wharf. I 
couldn’t find any rings without the torch, so I’ve used the 
anchor.” This small shaft was intended for Clifford, who had 
dropped the spare battery in the washing-up bowl, and for- 
gotten to buy another. But it was only a small shaft, and 
immediately afterwards John felt much better. His aggression 
slowly left him, and he felt nothing but a peaceful and well- 
fed affection for the other two. 

“Extraordinarily cut off this is,” he remarked over coffee. 

“It is very pleasant in here. Warm, and extremely full of 
us.” 

“Yes. I know. A quiet village, though, you must admit.” 

“T shall believe in your village when I see it.” 
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“Then you would believe it?” 

““No he wouldn’t, Sharon. Not if he didn’t want to, and 
couldn’t find it on the map. That map!” 

The conversation turned again to their remoteness, and to 
how cut off one liked to be and at what point it ceased to be 
desirable ; to boats, telephones, and, finally, canals: which, 
Clifford maintained, possessed the perfect proportions of 
urbanity and solitude. 

Hours later, when they had turned in for the night, Clifford 
reviewed the conversation, together with cthers they had had, 
and remembered with surprise how little Sharon had actually 
said. She listened to everything and occasionally, when they 
appealed to her, made some small composed remark which 
was oddly at variance with their passionate interest. ‘“ She 
has an elusive quality of freshness about her,” he thought, 
“which is neither naive nor stupid nor dull, and she invokes 
no responsibility. She does not want us to know what she was, 
or why we found her as we did, and, curiously, I, at least, do 
not want to know. She is what women ought to be,” he 
concluded with sudden pleasure ; and slept. 


He woke the next morning to find it very late, and stretched 
out his hand to wake John. 

“We've all overslept. Look at the time.” 

“Good Lord! Better wake Sharon.” 

Sharon lay between them on the floor, which they had 
ceded her because, oddly enough, it was the widest and most 
comfortable bed. She seemed profoundly asleep, but at the 
mention of her name sat up immediately, and rose, almost as 
though she had not been asleep at all. 

The morning routine which, involving the clothing of three 
people and shaving of two of them, was necessarily a long and 
complicated business, began. Sharon boiled water, and Clif- 
ford, grumbling gently, hoisted himself cut of his bunk and 
repaired with a steaming jug to the cockpit. He put the jug on 
a seat, lifted the canvas awning, and leaned out. It was 
absolutely grey and still; a little white mist hung over the 
canal, and the country stretched out desolate and unkempt 
on every side with no sign of a living creature. The village, 
he thought suddenly ; John’s village: ancl was possessed of a 
perilous uncertainty and fear. I am getting worse, he thought, 
this holiday is.doing me no good. I am mad. I imagined that 
he said we moored by a village wharf. For several seconds he 
stood gripping the gunwale, and searching desperately for 
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anything, huts, a clump of trees, which could in the darkness 
have been mistaken for a village. But there was nothing near 
the boat except tall rank rushes which did not move at all. 
Then, when his suspense was becoming unbearable, John 
joined him with another steaming jug of water. 

“We shan’t get anywhere at this rate,” he began; and 
then—“ Hullo! Where’s my village?” 

“IT was wondering that,” said Clifford. He could almost 
have wept with relief, and quickly began to shave, deeply 
ashamed of his private panic. 

“Can’t understand it,” John was saying. It was no joke, 
Clifford decided, as he listened to his hearty puzzled rumina- 
tions. 

At breakfast John continued to speculate upon what he had 
or had not seen, and Sharon listened intently while she filled 
the coffee pot and cut bread. Once or twice she met Clifford’s 
eye with a glance of discreet amusement. 

“T must be mad, or else the whole place is haunted,” 
finished John comfortably. These two possibilities seemed to 
relieve him of any further anxiety in the matter, as he ate a 
huge breakfast and set about greasing the engine. 

“Well,” said Clifford, when he was alone with Sharon. 
“What do you make of that?” ; 

“Tt is easy to be deceived in such matters,” she answered 
perfunctorily. 

“Evidently. Still, John is an unlikely candidate you must 
admit. Here, I'll help you dry.” 

“Oh no. It is what I am here for.” 

“Not entirely, I hope.” 

“Not entirely.” She smiled and relinquished the cloth. 

John eventually announced that they were ready to start. 
Clifford, who had assumed that they were to recover their 
journey, was surprised, and a little alarmed, to find John intent 
upon continuing it. He seemed undeterred by the state of the 
canal, which, as Clifford immediately pointed out, rendered 
navigation both arduous and unrewarding. He announced 
that the harder it was, the more he liked it, adding very firmly 
that “anyway we must see what happens.” 

“We shan’t have time to do anything else.” 

“ Thought you wanted to explore.” 

“T do, but—what do you think, Sharon?” 

“T think John will have to be a very good navigator to 
manage that.” She indicated the rush and weed-ridden reach 
before them. “ Do you think it’s possible?” 
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“Of course it’s possible. I'll probably need some help 
though.” 

“T’ll help you,” she said. 

So on they went. 

They made incredibly slow progress. John enjoys showing 
off his powers to her, thought Clifford, half amused, half 
exasperated, as he struggled for the fourth time in an hour 
to scrape weeds off the propeller. 

Sharon eventually retired to cook lunch. 

“ Surprising amount of water here,” John said suddenly. 

as Oh? ” 

“ Well, I mean, with all this weed and stuff, you’d expect 
the canal to have silted up. I’m sure nobody uses it.” 

“The whole thing is extraordinary.” 

“Ts it too late in the year for birds?” asked Clifford later. 

“No, J don’t think so. Why?” 

* T haven’t heard one, have you?” 

“Haven’t noticed, I’m afraid. There’s someone anyway. 
First sign of life.” 

An old man stood near the bank watching them. He was 
dressed in corduroy and wore a straw hat. 

“Good morning,” shouted John, as they drew nearer. 

He made no reply, but inclined his head slightly. He 
seemed very old. He was leaning on a scythe, and as they 
drew almost level with him, he turned away and began slowly 
cutting rushes. A pile of them lay neatly stacked beside him. 

“Where does this canal go? Is there a village further on?” 
Clifford and John asked simultaneously. He seemed not to 
hear, and as they chugged steadily past, Clifford was about to 
suggest that they stop and ask again, when he called after 
them: “ Three miles up you’ll find the village. Three miles up 
that is,” and turned away to his rushes again. 

“Well, now we know something, anyway,” said John. 

“We don’t even know what the village is called.” 

“Soon find out. Only three miles.” 

“Three miles!” said Clifford darkly. “That might mean 
anything.” 

““Do you want to turn back?” 

“Oh no, not now. I want to see this village now. My 
curiosity is thoroughly aroused.” - 

“ Shouldn’t think there’ll be anything to see. Never been 
in such a wild spot. Look at it.” 

Clifford looked at it. Half wilderness, half marsh, dank 
and grey and still, with single trees bare of their leaves ; 
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clumps of hawthorn that might once have been hedge, sparse 
and sharp with berries; and, in the distance, hills and an 
occasional wood: these were all one could see, beyond the 
lines of rushes which edged the canal winding ahead. 

They stopped for a lengthy meal, which Sharon described 
as lunch and tea together, it being so late ; and then, appalled 
at how little daylight. was left, continued. 

“We've hardly been any distance at all,” said John for- 
lornly. ‘‘Good thing there were no locks. I shouldn’t think 
they’d have worked if there were.” 

“Much more than three miles,” he said, about two hours 
later. Darkness was descending and it was becoming very 
cold. 

“ Better stop,” said Clifford. 

“Not yet. I’m determined to reach that village.” 

“ Dinner is ready,” said Sharon sadly. “ It will be cold.” 

“ Let’s stop.” 

“You have your meal. J’ll call if I want you.” 

Sharon looked at them, and Clifford shrugged his shoulders. 
“Come on. I will. I’m tired of this.” 

They shut the cabin doors. John could hear the pleasant 
clatter of their meal, and just as he was coming to the end of 
the decent interval which he felt must elapse before he gave in, 
they passed under a bridge, the first of the day, and, clutching 
at any straw, he immediately assumed that it prefaced the 
village. ‘‘ I think we’re nearly there,” he called. 

Clifford opened the door. “ The village?” 

“No, a bridge. Can’t be far now.” 

“You're mad, John. It’s pitch dark.” 

“You can see the bridge though.” 

“Yes. Why not moor under it?” 

“ Too late. Can’t turn round in this light, and she’s not good 
at reversing. Must be nearly there. You go back, I don’t need 
you.” 

Clifford shut the door again. He was beginning to feel irri- 
tated with John behaving in this childish manner and showing 
off to impress Sharon. It was amusing in the morning, but 
really he was carrying it a bit far. Let him manage the thing 
himself then. When, a few minutes later, John shouted that 
they had reached the sought-after village, Clifford merely 
pulled back the little curtain over a cabin window, rubbed the 
condensation, and remarked that he could see nothing. “ No 
light at least.” 

“He is happy anyhow,” said Sharon peaceably. 
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“Going to have a look round,” said John, slamming the 
cabin doors and blowing his nose. 

“ Surely you'll eat first?” 

“Tf you've left anything. My God it’s cold! It’s unnatur- 
ally cold.” 

““We won't be held responsible if he dies of exposure, will 
we?” said Clifford. 

She looked at him, hesitated a moment, but did not reply, 
and placed a steaming plate in front of John. She doesn’t 
want us to quarrel, Clifford thought, and with an effort of 
friendliness he asked, “ What does to-night’s village look 
like?” 

“Much the same. Only one or two houses you know. But 
the old man called it a village.” He seemed uncommunica- 
tive; Clifford thought he was sulking. But after eating the 
meal, he suddenly announced, almost apologetically, “ I don’t 
think I shall walk round. I’m absolutely worn out. You go if 
you like. I shall start turning in.” 

“ All right. I’ll have a look. You’ve had a hard day.” 

Clifford pulled on a coat and went outside. It was, as John 
said, incredibly cold and almost overwhelmingly silent. The 
clouds hung very low over the boat, and mist was rising 
everywhere from the ground, but he could dimly discern the 
black huddle of cottages lying on a little slope above the bank 
against which the boat was moored. He did actually set foot 
on shore, but his shoe sank immediately into a marshy hole. 
He withdrew it, and changed his mind. The prospect of 
groping round those dark and silent houses became suddenly 
distasteful, and he joined the others with the excuse that it was 
too cold and that he also was tired. 

A little later, he lay half conscious in a kind of restless 
trance, with John sleeping heavily opposite him. His mind 
seemed full of foreboding, fear of something unknown and 
intangible: he thought of them lying in warmth on the cold 
secret canal with desolate miles of water behind and probably 
beyond ; the old man and the silent houses ; John, cut off and 
asleep, and Sharon, who lay on the floor beside him. Imme- 
diately he was filled with a sudden and most violent desire 
for her, even to touch her, for her to know that he was awake. 

“ Sharon,” he whispered ; “ Sharon, Sharon,” and stretched 
down his fingers to her in the dark. 

Instantly her hand was in his, each srncoth and separate 
finger warmly clasped. She did not move or speak, but his 
relief was indescribable and for a long while he lay in an 
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ecstasy of delight and peace, until his mind slipped imper- 
ceptibly with her fingers into oblivion. 

When he woke he found John absent and Sharon standing 
over the primus. ‘“ He’s outside,” she said. 

“ Have I overslept again?” 

“It is late. Iam boiling water for you now.” 

“We'd better try and get some supplies this morning.” 

“ There is no village,” she said, in a matter of fact tone. 

it} What? ” 

“John says not. But we have enough food, if you don’t 
mind this queer milk from a tin.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” he replied, watching her affection- 
ately. “It doesn’t really surprise me,” he added after a 
moment. 

“ The village?” 

“No village. Yesterday I should have minded awfully. Is 
that you, do you think?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

“It doesn’t surprise you about the village at all, does it? 
Do you love me?” 

She glanced at him quickly, a little shocked, and said 
quietly, “ Don’t you know?” then added: “It doesn’t surprise 
me.” 

John seemed very disturbed. “I don’t like it,” he kept 
saying as they shaved. “Can’t understand it at all. I could 
have sworn there were houses last night. You saw them, didn’t 
you?” 

as Yes.” 

“ Well don’t you think it’s very odd?” 

oe I do.” 

“Everything looks the same as yesterday morning. I don’t 
like it.” 

“It’s an adventure you must admit.” 

“Yes, but I’ve had enough of it. I suggest we turn back.” 

Sharon suddenly appeared, and, seeing her, Clifford knew 
that he did not want to go back. He remembered her saying 
“ Didn’t you say you wanted to explore?” She would think 
him weak-hearted if they turned back all those dreary miles 
with nothing to show for it. At breakfast, he exerted himself 
in persuading John to the same opinion. John finally agreed 
to one more day, but, in turn, extracted a promise that they 
would then go back whatever happened. Clifford agreed to 
this, and Sharon for some inexplicable reason laughed at them 
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both. So that eventually they prepared to set off in an 
atmosphere of general good humour. 

Sharon began to fill the water tank with their four-gallon 
can. It seemed too heavy for her, and John dropped the 
starter and leapt to her assistance. 

She let him take the can and held the funnel for him. 
Together they watched the rich even stream of water dis- 
appear. 

“You shouldn’t try to do that,” he said. “ You'll hurt 
yourself.” 

“ Gipsies do it,” she said. 

“Tm awfully sorry about that. You know J am.” 

“TJ should not have minded if you had thought I was a 
gipsy.” 

“I do like you,” he said, not looking at her. “I do like 
you. You won't disappear altogether when this is over, will 
you?” 

“You probably won’t find I'll disappear for good,” she 
replied comfortingly. 

“Come on,” shouted Clifford. 

It’s all right for kim to talk to her, John thought, as he 
struggled to swing the starter. He just doesn’t like me doing 
it; and he wished, as he had begun often to do, that Clifford 
was not there. 

They had spasmodic engine trouble in the morning, which 
slowed them down; and the consequent halts, with the dif- 
ficulty they experienced of mooring anywhere (the banks 
seemed nothing but marsh), were depressing and cold. Their 
good spirits evaporated: by lunchtime John was plainly irrit- 
able and frightened, and Clifford had begun to hate the grey 
silent land on either side, with the woods and hills which 
remained so consistently distant. They both wanted to give 
it up by then, but John felt bound to stick to his promise, and 
Clifford was secretly sure that Sharon wished to continue. 

While she was preparing another late lunch, they saw a 
small boy who stood on what once had been the towpath 
watching them. He was bare-headed, wore corduroy, and had 
no shoes. He held a long reed, the end of which he chewed as 
he stared at them. 

“ Ask him where we are,” said John; and Clifford asked. 

He took the reed out of his mouth, but did not reply. 

“Where do you live then?” asked Clifford as they drew 
almost level with him. 
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“T told you. Three miles up,” he said ; and then he gave a 
sudden little shriek of fear, dropped the reed, and turned to 
run down the bank the way they had come. Once he looked 
back, stumbled and fell, picked himself up sobbing, and ran 
faster. Sharon had appeared with lunch a moment before, and 
together they listened to his gasping cries growing fainter and 
fainter, until he had run himself out of their sight. 

“What on earth frightened him?” said Clifford. 

“T don’t know. Unless it was Sharon popping out of the 
cabin like that.” 

“Nonsense. But he was a very frightened little boy. And, 
I say, do you realise——” 

“He was a very foolish little boy,” Sharon interrupted. 
She was angry, Clifford noticed with surprise, really angry, 
white and trembling, and with a curious expression which he 
did not like. 

“We might have got something out of him,” said John 
sadly. 

“Too late now,” Sharon said. She had quite recovered 
herself. 

They saw no one else. They journeyed on throughout the 
afternoon; it grew colder, and at the same time more and 
more airless and still. When the light began to fail, Sharon 
disappeared as usual to the cabin. The canal became more 
tortuous, and John asked Clifford to help him with the turns. 
Clifford complied willingly: he did not want to leave Sharon, 
but as it had been he who had insisted on their continuing, he 
could hardly refuse. The turns were nerve-racking, as the 
canal was very narrow and the light grew worse and worse. 

“ All right if we stop soon?” asked John eventually. 

“Stop now if you like.” 

“ Well, we'll try and find a tree to tie up to. This swamp is 
awful. Can’t think how that child ran.” 

“ That child ” began Clifford anxiously ; but John, who 
had been equally unnerved by the incident, and did not want 
to think about it, interrupted, “Is there a tree ahead any- 
where?” 

“Can’t see one. There’s a hell of a bend coming though. 
Almost back on itself. Better slow a bit more.” 

“Can't. We're right down as it is.” 

They crawled round, clinging to the outside bank, which 
seemed always to approach them, its rushes to rub against 
their bows, although the wheel was hard over. John grunted 
with relief, and they both stared ahead for the next turn. 
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They were presented with the most terrible spectacle. The 
canal immediately broadened, until no longer a canal, but a 
sheet, an infinity of water stretched ahead; oily, silent, and 
still, as far as the eye could see, with no country edging it, 
nothing but water to the low grey sky above it. John had 
almost immediately cut out the engine, and now he tried 
desperately to start it again, in order to turn round. Clifford 
instinctively glanced behind them. He saw no canal at all, no 
inlet, but grasping and close to the stern of' the boat, the reeds 
and rushes of a marshy waste closing in behind them. He 
stumbled to the cabin doors and pulled them open. It was 
very neat and tidy in there, but empty. QCnly one stern door 
of the cabin was free of its catch, and it flapped irregularly 
backwards and forwards with their movements in the boat. 

There was no sign of Sharon at all. 
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THE ROCKING-HORSE WINNER 
by D. H. Lawrence 


There was a woman who was beautiful, who started with all 
the advantages, yet she had no luck. She married for love, 
and the love turned to dust. She had bonny children, yet she 
felt they had been thrust upon her, and she could not love 
them. They looked at her coldly, as if they were finding fault 
with her. And hurriedly she felt she must cover up some fault 
in herself. Yet what it was that she must cover up she never 
knew. Nevertheless, when her children were present, she 
always felt the centre of her heart go hard. This troubled her, 
and in her manner, she was all the more gentle and anxious 
for her children, as if she loved them very much. Only she 
herself knew that at the centre of her heart was a hard little 
place that could not feel love, no, not for anybody. Every- 
body else said of her: “She is such a good mother. She 
adores her children.” Only she herself, and her children them- 
selves, knew it was not so. They read it in each other’s eyes. 

There were a boy and two little girls. They lived in a 
pleasant house, with a garden, and they had discreet servants, 
and felt themselves superior to anyone in the neighbourhood. 

Although they lived in style, they felt always an anxiety in 
the house. There was never enough money. The mother had a 
small income, and the father had a small income, but not 
nearly enough for the social position which they had to keep 
up. The father went in to town to some office. But though he 
had good prospects, these prospects never materialised. There 
was always the grinding sense of the shortage of money, 
though the style was always kept up. 

At last the mother said, “I will see if J can’t make some- 
thing.” But she did not know where to begin. She racked her 
brains, and tried this thing and the other, but could not find 
anything successful. The failure made deep lines come into 
her face. Her children were growing up, they would have to 
go to school. There must be more money, there must be 
more money. The father, who was always very handsome 
and expensive in his tastes, seemed as if he never would be 
able to do anything worth doing. And the mother, who had a 
great belief in herself, did not succeed any better, and her 
tastes were just as expensive. 
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And so the house came to be haunted by the unspoken 
phrase: There must be more money! There must be more 
money! The children could hear it all the time, though 
nobody said it aloud. They heard it at Christmas, when the 
expensive and splendid toys filled the nursery. Behind the 
shining modern rocking-horse, behind the smart doll’s-house, 
a voice would start whispering, “ There must be more money! 
There must be more money!” And the children would stop 
playing, to listen for a moment. They would look into each 
other’s eyes, to see if they had all heard. And each one saw in 
the eyes of the other two that they too had heard. ‘ There 
must be more money! There must be more money!” 

It came whispering from the springs of the still-swaying 
rocking-horse, and even the horse, bending his wooden, 
champing head, heard it. The big doll, sitting so pink and 
smirking in her new pram, could hear it quite plainly, and 
seemed to be smirking, all the more self-consciously because 
of it. The foolish puppy too, that took the place of the teddy- 
bear, he was looking so extraordinarily foolish for no other 
reason but that he heard the secret whisper all over the 
house: “ There must be more money.” 

Yet nobody ever said it aloud. The whisper was every- 
where, and therefore no one spoke it. Just as no one ever 
says: “ We are breathing!” in spite of the fact that breath is 
coming and going all the time. 

“Mother!” said the boy Paul one day. ‘Why don’t we 
keep a car of our own? Why do we always use uncle’s or 
else a taxi?” 

“ Because we're the poor members of the family,” said the 
mother. 

“ But why are we, Mother?” 

“* Well—I suppose,” she said slowly and bitterly, “ it’s be- 
cause your father has no luck.” 

The boy was silent for some time. 

“Is luck money, Mother?” he asked, rather timidly. 

“No, Paul! Not quite. It’s what causes you to have 
money.” 

“Oh!” said Paul vaguely. “I thought when Uncle Oscar 
said filthy lucker, it meant money.” 

“ Filthy lucre does mean money,” said the mother. “ But 
it’s lucre, not luck.” 

“Oh!” said the boy. “ Then what is luck, Mother?” 

“It’s what causes you to have money. If you’re lucky you 
have money. That’s why it’s better to be born lucky than rich. 
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If you’re rich, you may lose your money. But if you’re lucky, 
you will always get more money.” 

“Oh! Will you! And is Father not lucky?” 

“Very unlucky, I should say,” she said, bitterly. 

The boy watched her with unsure eyes. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Nobody ever knows why one person is 
lucky and another unlucky.” 

“Don’t they? Nobody at all? Does nobody know?” 

“Perhaps God! But He never tells.” 

“He ought to, then. And aren’t you lucky either, Mother?” 

“T can’t be, if I married an unlucky husband.” 

“But by yourself, aren’t you?” 

“T used to think I was, before I married. Now I think J am 
very unlucky indeed.” 

oe Why?” 

“Well—never mind! Perhaps I’m not really,” she said. 

The child looked at her, to see if she meant it. But he saw, 
by the lines of her mouth, that she was only trying to hide 
something from him. 

“ Well, anyhow,” he said stoutly. “ I’m a lucky person.” 

“ Why?” said his mother, with a sudden laugh. 

He stared at her. He didn’t even know why he had said it. 

“God told me,” he asserted, brazening it out. 

‘“T hope He did, dear!” she said, again with a laugh, but 
rather bitter. 

“ He did, Mother!” 

“Excellent!” said the mother, using one of her husband's 
exclamations. 

The boy saw she did not believe him; or rather, that she 
paid no attention to his assertion. This angered him some- 
where, and made him want to compel her attention. 

He went off by himself, vaguely, in a childish way, seeking 
for the clue to “luck.” Absorbed, taking no heed of other 
people, he went about with a sort of stealth, seeking inwardly 
for luck. He wanted luck, he wanted it, he wanted it. When 
the two girls were playing dolls, in the nursery, he would sit 
on his big rocking-horse, charging madly into space, with a 
frenzy that made the little girls peer at him uneasily. Wildly 
the horse careered, the waving dark hair of the boy tossed, 
his eyes had a strange glare in them. The little girls dared not 
speak to him. ‘ 

When he had ridden to the end of his mad little journey, he 
climbed down and stood in front of his rocking-horse, staring 
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fixedly into its lowered face. Its red mouth was slightly open, 
its big eye was wide and glassy bright. 

“Now!” he would silently command the snorting steed. 
“Now take me where there is luck! Now take me!” 

And he would slash the horse on the neck with the little 
whip he had asked Uncle Oscar for. He knew the horse could 
take him to where there was luck, if only he forced it. So he 
would mount again, and start on his furious ride, hoping at 
last to get there. He knew he could get there. 

“You'll break your horse, Paul!” said the nurse. 

* He’s always riding like that! I wish he’d leave off!” said 
his elder sister Joan. 

But he only glared down on them in silence. Nurse gave 
him up. She could make nothing of him. Anyhow he was 
growing beyond her. 

One day his mother and his Uncle Oscar came in when he 
was on one of his furious rides. He did not speak to them. 

“Hallo! you young jockey! Riding a winner?” said his 
uncle. 

“ Aren’t you growing too big for a rocking-horse? You're 
not a very little boy any longer, you know,” said his mother. 

But Paul only gave a blue glare from his big, rather close- 
set eyes. He would speak to nobody when he was in full tilt. 
His mother watched him with an anxious expression on her 
face. 

At last he suddenly stopped forcing his horse into the 
mechanical gallop, and slid down. 

“Well, I got there!” he announced fiercely, his blue eyes 
still flaring, and his sturdy long legs straddling apart. 

“Where did you get to?” asked his mother. 

“ Where I wanted to go to,” he flared back at her. 

“That’s right, son!” said Uncle Oscar. ‘“ Don’t you stop 
till you get there. What’s the horse’s name?” 

“He doesn’t have a name,” said the boy. 

“ Gets on without all right?” asked the uncle. 

“Well, he has different names. He was called Sansovino 
last week.” ? 

“ Sansovino, eh? Won the Ascot. How did you know his 
name?” ' 

“He always talks about horse-races with Bassett,” said 
Joan. 

The uncle was delighted to find that his small nephew was 
posted with all the racing news. Bassett, the young gardener 
who had been wounded in the left foot in the war, and had got 
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his present job through Oscar Cresswell, whose batman he 
had been, was a perfect blade of the “ turf”. He lived in the 
racing events, and the small boy lived with him. 

Oscar Cresswell got it all from Bassett. 

“Master Paul comes and asks me, so I can’t do more than 
tell him, sir,” said Bassett, his face terribly serious, as if he 
were speaking of religious matters. 

“ And does he ever put anything on a horse he fancies?” 

“ Well—I don’t want to give him away—he’s a young sport, 
a fine sport, sir. Would you mind asking him himself? He 
sort of takes a pleasure in it, and perhaps he’d feel J was 
giving him away, sir, if you don’t mind.” 

Bassett was serious as a church. 

The uncle went back to his nephew, and took him off for a 
ride in the car. : 

“ Say, Paul, old man, do you ever put anything on a horse?” 
the uncle asked. 

The boy watched the handsome man closely. 

“Why, do you think I oughtn’t to?” he parried. 

“Not a bit of it! I thought perhaps you might give me a 
tip for the Lincoln.” 

The car sped on into the country, going down to Uncle 
Oscar’s place in Hampshire. 

“Honour bright?” said the nephew. 

“Honour bright, son!” said the uncle. 

“Well, then, Daffodil.” 

“Daffodil! I doubt it, sonny. What about Mirza?” 

“T only know the winner,” said the boy. “ That’s Daffodil!” 

“ Daffodil, eh?” 

There was a pause. Daffodil was an obscure horse com- 
paratively. 

“Uncle!” 

“Yes, son?” 

“You won't let it go any further, will you? I promised 
Bassett.” 

“‘ Bassett be damned, old man! What’s he got to do with 
it?” 

““ We're partners! We've been partners from the first! 
Uncle, he lent me my first five shillings, which I lost. I pro- 
mised him, honour bright, it was only between me and him: 
only you gave me that ten-shilling note I started winning 
with, so I thought you were lucky. You won’t let it go any 
further, will you?” 

The boy gazed at his uncle from those big, hot, blue eyes, 
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set rather close together. The uncle stirred and laughed un- 
easily. 

“Right you are, son! I'll keep your tip private. Daffodil, 
eh! How much are you putting on him?” 

“ All except twenty pounds,” said the boy. “I keep that in 
reserve.” 

The uncle thought it a good joke. 

“You keep twenty pounds in reserve, do you, you young 
romancer? What are you betting, then?” 

“Tm betting three hundred,” said the boy gravely. “ But 
it’s between you and me, Uncle Oscar! Honour bright?” 

The uncle burst into a roar of laughter. 

“It’s between you and me all right, you young Nat Gould,” 
he said, Jaughing. ‘‘ But where’s your three hundred?” 

“ Bassett keeps it for me. We’re. partners.” 

“You are, are you! And what is Bassett putting on 
Daffodil?” 

“He won’t go quite as high as I do, I expect. Perhaps he’ 
go a hundred and fifty.” 

“What, pennies?” laughed the uncle. 

“Pounds,” said the child, with a surprised look at his uncle. 
“Bassett keeps a bigger reserve than I do.” 

Between wonder and amusement, Uncle Oscar was silent. 
He pursued the matter no further, but he determined to take 
his nephew with him to the Lincoln races. 

“Now, son,” he said. “I’m putting twenty on Mirza, and 
T’ll put five for you on any horse you fancy. What’s your 
pick?” 

“ Daffodil, uncle!” 

“No, not the fiver on Daffodil!” 

“T should if it was my own fiver,” said the child. 

“ Good! Good! Right you are! A fiver for me and a fiver 
for you on Daffodil.” 

The child had never been to a race-meeting before, and his 
eyes were blue fire. He pursed his mouth tight, and watched. 
A Frenchman just in front had put his money on Lancelot. 
Wild with excitement, he flayed his arms up and down, yell- 
ing “Lancelot! Lancelot!” in his French accent. 

Daffodil came in first, Lancelot second, Mirza third. The 
child, flushed and with eyes blazing, was curiously serene. 
His uncle brought him five five-pound notes: four to one. 

“What am [ to do with these?” he cried, waving them 
before the boy’s eyes. 

“JT suppose we'll talk to Bassett,” said the boy. “I expect 
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I have fifteen hundred now: and twenty in reserve: and this 
twenty.” 

His uncle studied him for some moments. 

“Look here, son!” he said. “ You’re not serious about 
Bassett and that fifteen hundred, are you?” 

“Yes, Iam. But it’s between you and me, uncle! Honour 
bright!” 

“ Honour bright, all right, son! But I must talk to Bassett.” 

“If you’d like to be a partner, uncle, with Bassett and me, 
we could all be partners. Only you’d have to promise, honour 
bright, uncle, not to let it go beyond us three. Bassett and I 
are lucky, and you must be lucky, because it was your ten 
shillings I started winning with...” 

Uncle Oscar took both Bassett and Paul into Richmond 
Park for an afternoon, and there they talked. 

“It’s like this, you see, sir,” Bassett said. ‘“ Master Paul 
would get me talking about racing events, spinning yarns, 
you know, sir. And he was always keen on knowing if I’d 
made or if I’d lost. It’s about a year since, now, that I put five 
shillings on Blush of Dawn for him: and we lost. Then the 
luck turned, with that ten shillings he had from you: that we 
put on Singhalese. And since that time, it’s been pretty steady, 
all things considering. What do you say, Master Paul?” 

“We're all right when we're sure,” said Paul. “It’s when 
we're not quite sure that we go down.” 

“Qh, but we’re careful then,” said Bassett. 

“ But when are you sure?” smiled Uncle Oscar. 

“It’s Master Paul, sir,” said Bassett, in a secret, religious 
voice. “It’s as if he had it from heaven. Like Daffodil, now, 
for the Lincoln. That was as sure as eggs.” 

“Did you put anything on Daffodil?” asked Oscar Cress- 
well. 

“Yes, sir. I made my bit.” 

“ And my nephew?” 

Bassett was obstinately silent, looking at Paul. 

“TI made twelve hundred, didn’t I, Bassett? I told uncle I 
was putting three hundred on Daffodil.” 

“That’s right,” said Bassett, nodding. 

“But where’s the money?” asked the uncle. 

“T keep it safe locked up, sir. Master Paul, he can have 
it any minute he likes to ask for it.” 

“What, fifteen hundred pounds?” 

“ And twenty! And forty, that is, with the twenty he made 
on the course.” 
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“Tt’s amazing,” said the uncle. 

“If Master Paul offers you to be partners, sir, I would, if I 
were you: if you’ll excuse me,” said Bassett. 

Oscar Cresswell thought about it. 

“T’ see the money,” he said. 

They drove home again, and sure enough, Bassett came 
round to the garden-house with fifteen hundred pounds in 
notes. The twenty pounds reserve was left with Joe Glee, in 
the Turf Commission deposit. 

“You see, it’s all right, uncle, when I’m sure! Then we go 
strong, for all we’re worth. Don’t we Bassett?” 

““We do that, Master Paul.” 

“And when are you sure?” said the uncle, laughing. 

“Oh well, sometimes I’m absolutely sure, like about Daf- 
fodil,” said the boy; “and sometimes I have an idea; and 
sometimes I haven’t an idea, have I, Bassett? Then we’re 
careful, because we mostly go down.” 

“You do, do you! And when you’re sure, like about Daf- 
fodil, what makes you sure, sonny?” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know,” said the boy uneasily. “I’m - 
sure, you know, uncle; that’s all.” 

“It’s as if he had it from heaven, sir,” Bassett reiterated. 

“I should say so!” said the uncle. 

But he became a partner. And when the Leger was coming 
on, Paul was “sure” about Lively Spark, which was a quite 
inconsiderable horse. The boy insisted on putting a thousand 
on the horse, Bassett went for five hundred, and Oscar Cress- 
well two hundred. Lively Spark came in first and the betting 
had been ten to one against him. Paul had made ten thou- 
sand. 

“You see,” he said, “ I was absolutely sure of him.” 

Even Oscar Cresswell had cleared two thousand. 

“Look here, son,” he said, “this sor of thing makes me 
nervous.” 

“Tt needn’t, uncle! Perhaps I shan’t be sure again for a 
long time.” 

“But what are you going to do with your money?” asked 
the uncle. 

“Of course,” said the boy, “I started it for Mother. She 
said she had no luck, because Father is unlucky, so I thought 
if I was lucky, it might stop whispering.” 

“What might stop whispering?” 

“Our house! I Aate our house for whispering.” 

““What does it whisper?” 
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“ Why—why ”"—the boy fidgeted—-“ why I don’t know! 
But it’s always short of money, you know, uncle.” 

““T know it son, I know it.” 

“You know people send Mother writs, don’t you, uncle?” 

“T’m afraid I do,” said the uncle. 

“ And then the house whispers like people laughing at you 
behind your back. It’s awful, that is! I thought if I was 
lucky——” 

“You might stop it,” added the uncle. 

The boy watched him with big blue eyes, that had an un- 
canny cold fire in them, and he said never a word. 

“Well, then!” said the uncle. ‘“ What are we doing?” 

“TI shouldn’t like Mother to know I was lucky,” said the 
boy. 

“Why not, son?” 

“ She’d stop me.” 

“T don’t think she would.” 

“ Oh!”—and the boy writhed in an odd way—“I don't 
want her to know, uncle.” 

“ All right, son! We'll manage it without her knowing.” 

They managed it very easily. Paul, at the other’s sugges- 
tion, handed over five thousand pounds to his uncle, who 
deposited it with the family lawyer, who was then to inform 
Paul’s mother that a relative had put five thousand pounds 
into his hands, which sum was to be paid out a thousand 
pounds at a time, on the mother’s birthday, for the next five 
years. 

“ So she’ll have a birthday present of a thousand pounds for 
five successive years,” said Uncle Oscar. 

“T hope it won’t make it all the harder for her later.” 

Paul’s mother had her birthday in November. The house 
had been ‘“‘ whispering ” worse than ever lately, and even in 
spite of his luck, Paul could not bear up against it. He was 
very anxious to see the effect of the birthday letter, telling his 
mother about the thousand pounds. 

When there were no visitors, Paul now took his meals with 
his parents, as he was beyond the nursery control. His 
mother went into town nearly every day. She had discovered 
that she had an odd knack of sketching furs and dress 
materials, so she worked secretly in the studio of a friend 
who was the chief “artist” for the leading drapers. She 
drew the figures of ladies in furs and ladies in silk and sequins 
for the newspaper advertisements. This young woman artist 
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earned several thousand pounds a year, but Paul’s mother 
only made several hundreds, and she was again dissatisfied. 
She so wanted to be first in something, and she did not suc- 
ceed, even in making sketches for drapery advertisements. 

She was down to breakfast on the morning of her birthday. 
Paul watched her face as she read her letters. He knew the 
lawyer’s letter. As his mother read it, her face hardened and 
became more expressionless. Then a cold, determined look 
came on her mouth. She hid the letter under the pile of others, 
and said not a word about it. 

“ Didn’t you have anything nice in the post for your birth- 
day, Mother?” said Paul. 

“Quite moderately nice,” she said, her voice cold and 
absent. 

She went away to town without saying more. 

But in the afternoon Uncle Oscar appeared. He said Paul’s 
mother had had a long interview with the lawyer, asking if 
the whole five thousand could not be advanced at once, as she 
was in debt. 

“What do you think, uncle?” said the boy. 

“T leave it to you, son.” 

“Oh, let her have it, then! We can get some more with 
the other,” said the boy. 

“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, laddie!” said 
Uncle Oscar. 

“But I’m sure to know for the Grand National; or the 
Lincolnshire ; or else the Derby. I’m sure to know for one of 
them,” said Paul. 

So Uncle Oscar signed the agreement, and Paul’s mother 
touched the whole five thousand. Then something very 
curious happened. The voices in the house suddenly went 
mad, like a chorus of frogs on a spring evening. There were 
certain new furnishings, and Paul had a tutor. He was really 
going to Eton, his father’s school, in the following autumn. 
There were flowers in the winter, and a blossoming of the 
luxury Paul’s mother had been used to. And yet the voices 
in the house, behind the sprays of mimosa and almond- 
blossom, and from under the piles of iridescent cushions, 
simply trilled and screamed in a sort of ecstasy: “‘ There must 
be more money! Oh-h-h! There must be more money! Oh, 
now, now-w! now-w-w—there must be more money!—more 
than ever! More than ever!” 

It frightened Paul terribly. He studied away at his Latin 
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and Greek with his tutors. But his intense hours were spent 
with Bassett. The Grand National had gone by; he had not 
“known,” and had lost a hundred pounds. Summer was at 
hand. He was in agony for the Lincoln. But even for the 
Lincoln he didn’t ‘ know,” and he lost fifty pounds. He 
became wild-eyed and strange, as if something were going to 
explode in him. 

“Let it alone, son! Don't you bother about it!” urged 
Uncle Oscar. But it was as if the boy couldn’t really hear 
what his uncle was saying. 

“T’ve got to know for the Derby! I’ve got to know for the 
Derby!” the child reiterated, his big blue eyes blazing with a 
sort of madness. 

His mother noticed how overwrought he was. 

“You'd better go to the seaside. Wouldn’t you like to go 
now to the seaside, instead of waiting? I think you'd better,” 
she said, looking down at him anxiously, her heart curiously 
heavy because of him. 

But the child lifted his uncanny blue eyes. 

“T couldn’t possibly go before the Derby, Mother!” he 
said. “I couldn’t possibly!” 

“Why not?” she said, her voice becoming heavy when she 
was opposed. “Why not? You can still go from the seaside 
to see the Derby with your Uncle Oscar if that’s what you 
wish. No need for you to wait here. Besides, I think you care 
too much about these races. It’s a bad sign. My family has 
been a gambling family, and you won’t know till you grow up 
how much damage it has done. But it has done damage. I 
shall have to send Bassett away, and ask Uncle Oscar not to 
talk racing to you, unless you promise to be reasonable about 
it; go away to the seaside and forget it. You're all nerves!” 

“Tl do what you like, Mother, so long as you don’t send 
me away till after the Derby,” the boy said. 

“Send you away from where? Just from this house?” 

“Yes,” he said, gazing at her. 

“Why, you curious child, what makes you care about this 
house so much, suddenly? I never knew you loved it!” 

He gazed at her without speaking. He had a secret within 
a secret, something he had not divulged, even to Bassett or to 
his Uncle Oscar. 

But his mother, after standing undecided and a little bit 
sullen for some moments, said: 

“Very well, then! Don’t go to the seaside till after the 
Derby, if you don’t wish it. But promise me you won’t let 
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your nerves go to pieces! Promise you won’t think so much 
about horse-racing and events, as you call them!” 

“Oh nol” said the boy, casually. “I won’t think much 
about them, Mother. You needn’t worry. I wouldn’t worry, 
Mother, if I were you.” 

“If you were me and J were you,” said his mother, “I 
wonder what we should do!” 

“ But you know you needn’t worry, Mother, don’t you?” 
the boy repeated. 

“T should be awfully glad to know it,” she said wearily. 

“ Oh, well, you can, you know. I mean you ought to know 
you needn’t worry!” he insisted. 

“Ought I? Then I’ll see about it,” she said. 

Paul’s secret of secrets was his wooden horse, that which 
had no name. Since he was emancipated from a nurse and a 
nursery governess, he had had his rocking horse removed to 
his own bedroom at the top of the house. 

“ Surely you’re too big for a rocking-horse,” his mother had 
remonstrated. 

“ Well, you see, Mother, till I can have a real horse, I like 
to have some sort of animal about,” had been his quaint 
answer. 

“Do you feel he keeps you company?” she laughed. 

“Oh yes! He’s very good, he always keeps me company, 
when I’m there,” said Paul. 

So the horse, rather shabby, stood in an arrested prance in 
the boy’s bedroom. 

The Derby was drawing near, and the boy grew more and 
more tense. He hardly heard what was spoken to him, he was 
very frail, and his eyes were really uncanny. His mother had 
sudden strange seizures of uneasiness about him. Sometimes, 
for half an hour, she would feel a sudden anxiety about him 
that was almost anguish. She wanted to rush to him at once, 
and know he was safe. 

Two nights before the Derby, she was at a big party in 
town, when one of her rushes of anxiety about her boy, her 
first-born, gripped her heart till she could hardly speak. She 
fought with the feeling, might and main, for she believed in 
common-sense. But it was too strong. She had to leave the 
dance and go downstairs to telephone to the country. The 
children’s nursery governess was terribly surprised and 
startled at being rung up in the night. 

“ Are the children all right, Miss Wilmot?” 

“Oh yes, they are quite all right.” 
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“Master Paul? Is he all right?” 

“He went to bed as right as a trivet. Shall I run up and 
look at him?” 

“No!” said Paul’s mother reluctantly. “No! Don’t 
trouble. It’s all right. Don’t sit up. We shall be home fairly 
soon.” She did not want her son’s privacy intruded upon. 

“Very good,” said the governess. 

It was about one o’clock when Paul’s mother and father 
drove up to their house. All was still. Paul’s mother went to 
her room and slipped off her white fur cloak. She had told the 
maid not to wait up for her. She heard her husband down- 
stairs, mixing a whisky-and-soda. 

And then, because of the strange anxiety at her heart, she 
stole upstairs to her son’s room. Noiselessly, she went along 
the upper corridor. Was there a faint noise? What was it? 

She stood, with arrested muscles, outside his door, listening. 
There was a strange, heavy, and yet not loud noise. Her heart 
stood still. It was a soundless noise, yet rushing and powerful. 
Something huge, in violent, hushed motion. What was it? 
What in God’s Name was it? She ought to know. She felt 
she knew the noise. She knew what it was. 

Yet she could not place it. She couldn’t say what it was. 
And on and on it went, like a madness. 

Softly, frozen with anxiety and fear, she turned the door- 
handle. 

The room was dark. Yet in the space near the window, she 
heard and saw something plunging to and fro. She gazed in 
fear and amazement. 

Then suddenly she switched on the light, and saw her son, 
in his green pyjamas, madly surging on his rocking-horse. 
The blaze of light suddenly lit him up, as he urged the wooden 
horse, and lit her up, as she stood, blonde, in her dress of 
pale green and crystal, in the doorway. 

“ Paull” she cried. “ Whatever are you doing?” 

“It’s Malabar!” he screamed, in a powerful, strange voice. 
“It’s Malabar!” 

His eyes blazed at her for one strange and senseless second, 
as he ceased urging his wooden horse. Then he fell with a 
crash to the ground, and she, all her tormented motherhood 
flooding upon her, rushed to gather him up. 

But he was unconscious, and unconscious he remained, with 
some brain-fever. He talked and tossed, and his mother sat 
stonily by his side. 
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“Malabar! It’s Malabar! Bassett, Bassett, I know: it’s 
Malabar!” 

So the child cried, trying to get up and urge the rocking- 
horse that gave him his inspiration. 

““What does he mean by Malabar?” asked the heart-frozen 
mother. 

“T don’t know,” said the father stonily. 

“What does he mean by Malabar?” she asked her brother 
Oscar. 

“It’s one of the horses running for the Derby,” was the 
answer. 

And, in spite of himself, Oscar Cresswell spoke to Bassett, 
and himself put a thousand on Malabar: at fourteen to one. 

The third day of the illness was critical: they were watch- 
ing for a change. The boy, with his rather long, curly hair, 
was tossing ceaselessly on the pillow. He neither slept nor 
regained consciousness, and his eyes were like blue stones. His 
mother sat, feeling her heart had gone, turned actually into a 
stone. 

In the evening, Oscar Cresswell did not come, but Bassett 
sent a message, saying could he come up for one moment, just 
one moment? Paul’s mother was very angry at the intrusion, 
but on second thoughts she agreed. The boy was the same. 
Perhaps Bassett might bring him to consciousness. 

The gardener, a shortish fellow with a little brown mous- 
tache and sharp little brown eyes, tiptoed into the room, 
touched his imaginary cap to Paul’s mother, and stole to the 
bedside, staring with glittering, smallish eyes at the tossing, 
dying child. 

“Master Paul!” he whispered. ‘‘ Master Paul! Malabar 
came in first all right, a clean win. I did as you told me. 
You’ve made over seventy thousand pounds, you have; you’ve 
got over eighty thousand. Malabar came in all right, Master 
Paul.” 

“ Malabar! Malabar! Did I say Malabar, Mother? Did I 
say Malabar! Do you think I’m lucky, Mother? I knew 
Malabar, didn’t 1? Over eighty thousand pounds! I call that 
lucky, don’t you, Mother? Over eighty thousand pounds! I 
knew, didn’t I know I knew? Malabar came in all right. If I 
ride my horse till I’m sure, then I tell you, Bassett, you can go 
as high as you like. Did you go for all you were worth, 
Bassett?” 

“T went a thousand on it, Master Paul.” 
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“JT never told you, Mother, that if I can ride my horse, and 
get there, then I’m absolutely sure—oh, absolutely! Mother, 
did I ever tell you? I am lucky!” 

“ No, you never did,” said the mother. 

But the boy died in the night. 

And even as he lay dead, his mother heard her brother’s 
voice saying to her: ‘“‘ My God, Hester, you’re eighty-odd 
thousand to the good, and a poor devil of a son to the bad. 
But, poor devil, poor devil, he’s best gone out of a life where 
he rides his rocking-horse to find a winner.” 
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THE WENDIGO 
by Algernon Blackwood 


A considerable number of hunting parties were out that year 
without finding so much as a fresh trail; for the moose were 
uncommonly shy, and the various Nimrods returned to the 
bosoms of their respective families with the best excuses the 
facts or their imaginations could suggest. Dr. Cathcart, 
among others, came back without a trophy; but he brought 
instead the memory of an experience which he declares was 
worth all the bull-moose that had ever been shot. But then 
Cathcart, of Aberdeen, was interested in other things besides 
moose—amongst them the vagaries of the human mind. This 
particular story, however, found no mention in his book on 
Collective Hallucination for the simple reason (so he confided 
once to 2 fellow colleague) that he himself played too intimate 
a part in it to form a competent judgment of the affair as a 
whole... 

Besides himself and his guide, Hank Davis, there was young 
Simpson, his nephew, a divinity student destined for the “ Wee 
Kirk ” (then on his first visit to Canadian backwoods), and 
the latter’s guide, Défago. Joseph Défago was a French 
“ Canuck ”, who had strayed from his native Province of 
Quebec years before, and had got caught in Rat Portage when 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was a-building ; a man who, in 
addition to his unparalleled knowledge of woodcraft and 
bush-lore, could also sing the old voyageur songs and tell a 
capital hunting yarn into the bargain. He was deeply suscept- 
ible, moreover, to that singular spell which the wilderness lays 
upon certain lonely natures, and he loved the wild solitudes 
with a kind of romantic passion that amounted almost to an 
obsession. The life of the backwoods fascinated him—whence, 
doubtless, his surpassing efficiency in dealing with their 
mysteries. 

On this particular expedition he was Hank’s choice. Hank 
knew him and swore by him. He also swore at him, “ jest as a 
pal might,” and since he had a vocabulary of picturesque, if 
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utterly meaningless, oaths, the conversation between the two 
stalwart and hardy woodsmen was often of a rather lively 
description. This river of expletives, however, Hank agreed to 
dam a little out of respect for his old ‘“ hunting boss,” Dr. 
Cathcart, whom of course he addressed after the fashion of 
the country as “ Doc”; and also because he understood that 
young Simpson was already a “bit of a parson.” He had 
however, one objection to Défago, and one only—which was, 
that the French Canadian sometimes exhibited what Hank 
described as “ the output of a cursed and dismal mind,” mean- 
ing apparently that he sometimes was true to type, Latin type, 
and suffered fits of a kind of silent moroseness when nothing 
could induce him to utter speech. Défago, that is to say, was 
imaginative and melancholy. And, as a rule, it was too long a 
spell of “ civilisation ” that induced the attacks, for a few days 
of the wilderness invariably cured them. 

This, then, was the party of four that found themselves in 
camp the last week in October of that “ shy moose year ” ’way 
up in the wilderness north of Rat Portage—a forsaken and 
desolate country. There was also Punk, an Indian, who had 
accompanied Dr. Cathcart and Hank on their hunting trips in 
previous years, and who acted as cook. His duty was merely 
to stay in camp, catch fish, and prepare venison steaks and 
coffee at a few minutes’ notice. He dressed in the worn-out 
clothes bequeathed to him by former patrons, and, except 
for his coarse black hair and dark skin, he looked in these city 
garments no more like a real redskin than a stage negro looks 
like a real African. For all that, however, Punk had in him 
still the instincts of his dying race ; his taciturn silence and his 
endurance survived ; also his superstition. 

The party round the blazing fire that night were despondent, 
for a week had passed without a single sign of recent moose 
discovering itself. Défago had sung his song and plunged into 
a story, but Hank, in bad humour, reminded him so often 
that “ he kep’ mussing-out the facts,” that the Frenchman had 
finally subsided into a sulky silence which nothing seemed 
likely to break. Dr. Cathcart and his nephew were fairly 
done after an exhausting day. Punk was washing up the 
dishes, grunting to himself under the lean-to of branches, 
where he later also slept. No one troubied to stir the slowly 
dying fire. Overhead the stars were brilliant in a sky quite 
wintry, and there was so little wind that ice was already form- 
ing stealthily along the shores of the still lake behind them. 
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The silence of che vast listening forest stole forward and 
enveloped them. 

Hank broke in suddenly with his nasal voice. 

“Tm in favour of breaking new ground to-morrow, Doc,” 
he observed with energy, looking across at his employer. “We 
don’t stand a dead Dago’s chance about here.” 

“ Agreed,” said Cathcart, always a man of few words. 

“ Think the idea’s good.” 

“Sure pop, it’s good,” Hank resumed with confidence. 
“ S’pose now, you and I strike west, up Garden Lake way for 
a change! None of us ain’t touched that quiet bit o’ land 
yet—_—_”’ 

“T’m with you.” 

“And you, Défago, take Mr. Simpson along in the small 
canoe, skip across the lake, portage over into Fifty Island 
Water, and take a good squint down that thar southern shore. 
The moose ‘ yarded’ there like hell last year, and for all we 
know they may be doin’ it again this year jest to spite us.” 

Défago, keeping his eyes on the fire, said nothing by way of 
reply. He was still offended, possibly, about his interrupted 
story. 

“No one’s been up that way this year, an’ I’ll lay my 
bottom dollar on that!” Hank added with emphasis, as 
though he had a reason for knowing. He looked over at his 
partner sharply. ‘“ Better take the little silk tent and stay 
away a couple o’ nights,” he concluded, as though the matter 
were definitely settled. For Hank was recognised as general 
organiser of the hunt, and in charge of the party. 

It was obvious to anyone that Défago did not jump at the 
plan, but his silence seemed to convey something more than 
ordinary disapproval, and across his sensitive dark face there 
passed a curious expression like a flash of firelight—not so 
quickly, however, that the three men had not time to catch it. 
“He funked for some reason, I thought,” Simpson said 
afterwards in the tent he shared with his uncle. Dr. Cathcart 
made no immediate reply, although the. look had interested 
him enough at the time for him to make a mental note of it. 
The expression had caused him a passing uneasiness he could 
not quite account for at the moment. 

But Hank, of course, had been the first to notice it, and the 
odd thing was that instead of becoming explosive or angry 
over the other’s reluctance, he at once began to humour him 
a bit. 
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“ But there ain’t no speshul reason why no one’s been up 
there this year,” he said, with a perceptible hush in his tone; 
“not the reason you mean, anyway! Las’ year it was the fires 
that kep’ folks out, and this year I guess—I guess it jest 
happened so, that’s all!’”” His manner was clearly meant to be 
encouraging. 

Joseph Défago raised his eyes a moment, then dropped them 
again. A breath of wind stole out of the forest and stirred 
the embers into a passing blaze. Dr. Cathcart again noticed 
the expression in the guide’s face, and again he did not like it. 
But this time the nature of the look betrayed itself. In those 
eyes, for an instant, he caught the gleam of a man scared in 
his very soul. It disquieted him more than he cared to admit. 

‘* Bad Indians up that way?” he asked, with a laugh to ease 
matters a little, while Simpson, too sleepy to notice this subtle 
by-play, moved off to bed with a prodigious yawn; “ or—or 
anything wrong with the country?” he added, when his 
nephew was out of hearing. 

Hank met his eyes with something less than his usual frank- 
ness. 

“ He’s jest skeered,” he replied good-humouredly, ‘ skeered 
stiff about some old feery tale! That’s all, ain’t it, ole pard?” 
And he gave Défago a friendly kick on the moccasined foot 
that lay nearest the fire. 

Défago looked up quickly, as from an interrupted reverie, a 
reverie, however, that had not prevented his seeing all that 
went on about him. 

“* Skeered—nuthin’\”" he answered, with a flush of defiance. 
“ There’s nuthin’ in the Bush that can skeer Joseph Défago, 
and don’t you forget it!” And the natural energy with which 
he spoke made it impossible to know whether he told the 
whole truth or only a part of it. 

Hank turned towards the doctor. He was just going to add 
something when he stopped abruptly and looked round. A 
sound close behind them in the darkness made all three start. 
It was old Punk, who had moved up from his lean-to while 
they talked and now stood there just beyond the circle of fire- 
light—listening. 

“Nother time, Doc!” Hank whispered, with a wink, “‘ when 
the gallery ain’t stepped down into the stalls!” And, springing 
to his feet, he slapped the Indian on the back and cried 
noisily, ““ Come up t’ the fire an’ warm yer dirty red skin a 
bit.’ He dragged him towards the blaze and threw more 
wood on. “ That was a mighty good feed you give us an hour 
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or two back,” he continued heartily, as though to set the man’s 
thoughts on another scent, “and it ain’t Christian to let you 
stand out there freezin’ yer ole soul to hell while we're gettin’ 
all good an’ toasted!” Punk moved in and warmed his feet, 
smiling darkly at the other’s volubility which he only half 
understood, but saying nothing. And presently Dr. Cathcart, 
seeing that further conversation was impossible, followed his 
nephew’s example and moved off to the tent, leaving the three 
men smoking over the now blazing fire. 

It is not easy to undress in a small tent without waking 
one’s companion, and Cathcart, hardened and warm-blooded 
as he was in spite of his fifty-odd years, did what Hank would 
have described as “ considerable of his twilight ” in the open. 
He noticed, during the process, that Punk had meanwhile 
gone back to his lean-to, and that Hank and Défago were at it 
hammer and tongs, or, rather, hammer and anvil, the little 
French Canadian being the anvil. It was all very like the 
conventional stage picture of Western melodrama: the fire 
lighting up their faces with patches of alternate red and 
black ; Défago, in slouch hat and moccasins in the part of the 
“ bad-lands’” villain; Hank, open-faced and hatless, with 
that reckless fling of his shoulders, the honest and deceived 
hero; and old Punk, eavesdropping in the background, sup- 
plying the atmosphere of mystery. The doctor smiled as he 
noticed the details; but at the same time something deep 
within him—he hardly knew what—shrank a little, as though 
an almost imperceptible breath of warning had touched the 
surface of his soul and was gone again before he could seize 
it. Probably it was traceable to that “scared expression ” he 
had seen in the eyes of Défago; ‘ probably *—for this hint 
of fugitive emotion otherwise escaped his usually so keen 
analysis. Défago, he was vaguely aware, might cause trouble 
somehow ... He was not as steady a guide as Hank, for 
instance. ... Further than that he could not get... . 

He watched the men a moment longer before diving into 
the stuffy tent where Simpson already slept soundly. Hank, 
he saw, was swearing like a mad African in a New York 
nigger saloon; but it was the swearing of “ affection.” The 
ridiculous oaths flew freely now that the cause of their ob- 
struction was asleep. Presently he put his arm almost tenderly 
upon his comrade’s shoulder, and they moved off together into 
the shadows where their tent stood faintly glimmering. Punk, 
too, a moment later followed their example and disappeared 
between his odorous blankets in the opposite direction. 
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Dr. Cathcart then likewise turned in, weariness and sleep 
still fighting in his mind with an obscure curiosity to know 
what it was had scared Défago about the country up Fifty 
Island Water way—wondering, too, why Punk’s presence had 
prevented the completion of what Hank had to say. Then 
sleep overtook him. He would know to-morrow. Hank would 
tell him the story while they trudged after the elusive moose. 

Deep silence fell about the little camp, planted there so 
audaciously in the jaws of the wilderness. The lake gleamed 
like a sheet of black glass beneath the stars. The cold air 
pricked. In the draughts of night that poured their silent 
tide from the depths of the forest, with messages from distant 
ridges and from lakes just beginning to freeze, there lay 
already the faint, bleak odours of coming winter. White men, 
with their dull scent, might never have divined them; the 
fragrance of the wood-fire would have concealed from them 
these almost electrical hints of moss and bark and hardening 
swamp a hundred miles away. Even Hank and Défago, 
subtly in league with the soul of the woods as they were, 
would probably have spread their delicate nostrils in vain... 

But an hour later, when all slept like the dead, old Punk 
crept from his blankets and went down to the shore of the 
lake like a shadow—-silently, as only Indian blood can move. 
He raised his head and looked about him. The thick darkness 
rendered sight of small avail, but, like the animals, he pos- 
sessed other senses that darkness could not mute. He listened 
—then sniffed the air. Motionless as a hemlock-stem he stood 
there. After five minutes again he lifted his head and sniffed, 
and yet once again. A tingling of the wonderful nerves that 
betrayed itself by no outer sign ran through him as he tasted 
the keen air. Then, merging his figure into the surrounding 
blackness in a way that only wild men and animals under- 
stand, he turned, still moving like a shadow, and went 
stealthily back to his Jean-to and his bed. 

And soon after he slept, the change of wind he had divined 
stirred gently the reflection of the stars within the lake. 
Rising among the far ridges of the country beyond Fifty 
Island Water, it came from the direction in which he had 
stared, and it passed over the sleeping camp with a faint and 
sighing murmur through the tops of the big trees that was 
almost too delicate to be audible. With it, down the desert 
paths of night, though too faint, too high even for the Indian’s 
hair-like nerves, there passed a curious thin odour, strangely 
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disquieting, an odour of something that seemed unfamiliar— 
utterly unknown. 

The French Canadian and the man of Indian blood each 
stirred uneasily in his sleep just about this time, though neither 
of them woke. Then the ghost of that unforgettably strange 
odour passed away and was lost among the leagues of tenant- 
less forest beyond. 


II 


In the morning the camp was astir before the sun. There 
had been a light fall of snow during the night and the air 
was sharp. Punk had done his duty betimes, for the odours 
of coffee and fried bacon reached every tent. All were in good 
spirits. 

“ Wind’s shifted!” cried Hank vigorously, watching Simp- 
son and his guide already loading the small canoe. “ It’s 
across the lake—dead right for you fellers. And the snow’ll 
make bully trails! If there’s any moose mussing around up 
thar, they’ll not get so much as a tail-end of scent of you with 
the wind as it is. Good luck, Monsieur Défago!” he added, 
facetiously giving the name its French pronunciation for once, 
“ bonne chance!” 

Défago returned the good wishes, apparently in the best of 
spirits, the silent mood gone. Before eight o’clock old Punk 
had the camp to himself, Cathcart and Hank were far along 
the trail that led westwards, while the canoe that carried 
Défago and Simpson, with silk tent and grub for two days, 
was already a dark speck bobbing on the bosom of the lake, 
going due east. 

The wintry sharpness of the air was tempered now by a 
sun that topped the wooded ridges and blazed with a luxuri- 
ous warmth upon the world of lake and forest below ; loons 
flew skimming through the sparkling spray that the wind 
lifted; divers shook their dripping heads to the sun and 
popped smartly. out of sight again; and as far as eye could 
reach rose the leagues of endless, crowding Bush, desolate in 
its lonely sweep and grandeur, untrodden by foot of man, and 
stretching its mighty and unbroken carpet right up to the 
frozen shores of Hudson Bay. 

Simpson, who saw it all for the first time as he paddled hard 
in the bows of the dancing canoe, was enchanted by its 
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austere beauty. His heart drank in the sense of freedom and 
great spaces just as his lungs drank in the cool and perfumed 
wind. Behind him in the stern seat, singing fragments of his 
native chanties, Défago steered the craft of birchbark like a 
thing of life, answering cheerfully all his companion’s ques- 
tions. Both were gay and light-hearted. On such occasions 
men lose the superficial, worldly distinctions; they become 
human beings working together for a common end. Simpson, 
the employer, and Défago the employed, among these pri- 
mitive forces were simply—two men, the “ guider ” and the 
* guided.” Superior knowledge, of course, assumed control 
and the younger man fell without a second thought into the 
quasi-subordinate position. He never dreamed of objecting 
when Défago dropped the “Mr.,” and addressed him as, 
“Say, Simpson,” or “Simpson, boss,” which was invariably 
the case before they reached the farther shore after a stiff 
paddle of twelve miles against a head wind. He only laughed, 
and liked it; then ceased to notice it at all. 

For this “ divinity student ” was a young man of parts and 
character, though as yet, of course, untravelled; and on this 
trip—the first time he had seen any country but his own and 
little Switzerland—the huge scale of things somewhat bewil- 
dered him. It was one thing, he realised, to hear about prim- 
eval forests, but quite another to see them. While to dwell 
in them and seek acquaintance with their wild life was, again, 
an initiation that no intelligent man could undergo without a 
certain shifting of personal values hitherto held for per- 
manent and sacred. 

Simpson knew the first faint indication of this emotion 
when he held the new .303 rifle in his hands and looked along 
its pair of faultless, gleaming barrels. The three days’ journey 
to the headquarters, by lake and portage, had carried the pro- 
cess a stage further. And now that he was about to plunge 
beyond even the fringe of wilderness where they were camped 
into the virgin heart of uninhabited regions as vast as Europe 
itself, the true nature of the situation stole upon him with 
an effect of delight and awe that his imagination was fully 
capable of appreciating. It was himself and Défago against 
a multitude—at least, against a Titan! 

The bleak splendours of these remote and lonely forests 
rather overwhelmed him with the sense of his own littleness. 
That stern quality of the tangled backwoods which can only be 
described as merciless and terrible, rose out of these far blue 
woods swimming upon the horizon, and revealed itself. He 
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understood the silent warning. He realised his own utter 
helplessness. Only Défago, as a symbol of ‘a distant civilisa- 
tion where man was master, stood between him and a pitiless 
death by exhaustion and starvation. 

It was thrilling to him, therefore, to watch Défago turn 
over the canoe upon the shore, pack the paddles carefully 
underneath, and then proceed to “ blaze ” the spruce stems for 
some distance on either side of an almost invisible trail, with 
the careless remark thrown in, “Say, Simpson, if anything 
happens to me, you'll find the canoe all correc’ by these 
marks ;—then strike doo west into the sun to hit the home 
camp agin, see?” 

It was the most natural thing in the world to say, and he 
said it without any noticeable inflexion of the voice, only it 
happened to express the youth’s emotions at the moment 
with an utterance that was symbolic of the situation and of 
his own helplessness as a factor in it. He was alone with 
Défago in a primitive world: that was all. The canoe, 
another symbol of man’s ascendancy, was now to be left 
behind. Those small yellow patches, made on the trees by the 
axe, were the only indications of its hiding-place. 

Meanwhile, shouldering the packs between them, each man 
carrying his own rifle, they followed the slender trail over 
rocks and fallen trunks and across half-frozen swamps: 
skirting numerous lakes that fairly gemmed the forest, their 
borders fringed with mist; and towards five o’clock found 
themselves suddenly on the edge of the woods, looking out 
across a large sheet of water in front of them, dotted with 
pine-clad islands of all describable shapes and sizes. 

“ Fifty Island Water,” announced Défago wearily, “‘ and 
the sun jest goin’ to dip his bald old head into it!” he added, 
with unconscious poetry; and immediately they set about 
pitching camp for the night. 

In a very few minutes, under those skilful hands that never 
made a movement too much or a movement too little, the silk 
tent stood taut and cosy, the beds of balsam boughs ready 
laid, and a brisk cooking-fire burned with the minimum of 
smoke. While the young Scotchman cleaned the fish they had 
caught trolling behind the canoe, Défago “guessed” he 
would “ jest as soon” take a turn through the Bush for indi- 
cations of moose. ‘“ May come across a trunk where they bin 
and rubbed horns,” he said, as he moved off, “or feedin’ on 
the last of the maple leaves,”’-—and he was gone. 

His small figure melted away like a shadow in the dusk, 
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while Simpson noted with a kind of admiration how easily 
the forest absorbed him into herself. A few steps, it seemed, 
and he was no longer visible. 

Yet there was little underbrush hereabouts ; the trees stood 
somewhat apart, well spaced ; and in the clearings grew silver- 
birch and maple, spear-like and slender, against the immense 
stems of spruce and hemlock. But for occasional prostrate 
monsters, and the boulders of grey rock that thrust uncouth 
shoulders here and there out of the ground, it might well have 
been a bit of park in the Old Country. Almost, one might 
have seen in it the hand of man. A little to the right, how- 
ever, began the great burnt section, miles in extent, proclaim- 
ing its real character—brulé, as it is called, where the fires of 
the previous year had raged for weeks, and the blackened 
stumps now rose gaunt and ugly, bereft of branches, like 
gigantic match-heads stuck into the ground, savage and deso- 
late beyond words. The perfume of charcoal and rain-soaked 
ashes still hung faintly about it. 

The dusk rapidly deepened; the glades grew dark; the 
crackling of the fire and the wash of little waves along the 
rocky lake shore were the only sounds audible. The wind 
had dropped with the sun, and in all that vast world of 
branches nothing stirred. Any moment, it seemed, the wood- 
land gods, who are to be worshipped in silence and loneliness, 
might sketch their mighty and terrific outlines among the 
trees. In front through doorways pillared by huge straight 
stems, lay the stretch of Fifty Island Water, a crescent- 
shaped lake some fifteen miles from tip to tip, and perhaps 
five miles across where they were camped. A sky of rose and 
saffron, more clear than any atmosphere Simpson had ever 
known, still dropped his pale streaming fires across the waves, 
where the islands—a hundred, surely, rather than fifty— 
floated like the fairy barques of some enchanted fleet. Fringed 
with pines, whose crests fingered most delicately the sky, they 
almost seemed to move upwards as the light faded—about to 
weigh anchor and navigate the pathways of the heavens in- 
stead of the currents of their native and desolate lake. 

And strips of coloured cloud, like flaunting pennons, sig- 
nalled their departure to the stars... . 

The beauty of the scene was strangely uplifting. Simpson 
smoked the fish and burnt his fingers into the bargain in his 
efforts to enjoy it and at the same time tend the frying-pan 
and the fire. Yet, ever at the back of his thoughts, lay that 
other aspect of the wilderness: the indifference to human life, 
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the merciless spirit of desolation which took no notice of 
man. The sense of his utter loneliness, now that even Défago 
had gone, came close as he looked about him and listened for 
the sound of his companion’s returning footsteps. 

There was pleasure in the sensation, yet with it a perfectly 
comprehensible alarm. And instinctively the thought stirred 
in him: “ What should I—could I, do—if anything happened 
and he did not come back. 2” 

They enjoyed their well-earned supper, eating untold quan- 
tities of fish, and drinking unmilked tea strong enough to kill 
men who had not covered thirty miles of hard “ going,” eating 
little on the way. And when it was over, they smoked and 
told stories round the blazing fire, laughing, stretching weary 
limbs, and discussing plans for the morrow. Défago was in 
excellent spirits, though disappointed at having no signs of 
moose to report. But it was dark and he had not gone far. 
The brulé, too, was bad. His clothes and hands were smeared 
with charcoal. Simpson, watching him, realised with renewed 
vividness their position—alone together in the wilderness. 

“ Défago,” he said presently, “ these woods, you know, are 
a bit too big to feel quite at home in—to feel comfortable in, 
I mean! ... Eh?” He merely gave expression to the mood of 
the moment ; he was hardly prepared for the earnestness, the 
solemnity even, with which the guide took him up. 

“You've hit it right, Simpson, boss,” he replied, fixing his 
searching brown eyes on his face, ‘“‘ and that’s the truth, sure. 
There’s no end to °em—no end at all.” Then he added in a 
lowered tone as if to himself, “‘ There’s lots found out that and 
gone plumb to pieces!” 

But the man’s gravity of manner was not quite to the other’s 
liking ; it was a little too suggestive for this scenery and set- 
ting ; he was sorry he had broached the subject. He remem- 
bered suddenly how his uncle had told him that men were 
sometimes stricken with a strange fever of the wilderness, 
when the seduction of the uninhabited wastes caught them so 
fiercely that they went forth, half fascinated, half deluded, to 
their death. And he had a shrewd idea that his companion 
held something’ in sympathy with that queer type. He led the 
conversation on to other topics, on to Hank and the doctor, 
for instance, and the natural rivalry as to who should get the 
first sight of moose. 

“If they went doo west,” observed Défago carelessly, 
“there’s sixty miles between us now—with ole Punk at half- 
way house eatin’ himself full to bustin’ with fish and corfee.” 
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They laughed together over the picture. But the casual men- 
tion of those sixty miles again made Simpson realise the pro- 
digious scale of this land where they hunted ; sixty miles was a 
mere step; two hundred little more than a step. Stories of 
lost hunters rose persistently before his memory. The pas- 
sion and mystery of homeless and wandering men, seduced 
by the beauty of great forests, swept his soul in a way too 
vivid to be quite pleasant. He wondered vaguely whether it 
was the mood of his companion that invited the unwelcome 
suggestion with such persistence. 

“Sing us a song, Défago, if you’re not too tired,” he 
asked ; “ one of those old voyageur songs you sang the other 
night.” He handed his tobacco pouch to the guide and then 
filled his own pipe, while the Canadian, nothing loath, sent 
his light voice across the lake in one of those plaintive, almost 
melancholy chanties with which lumbermen and trappers 
lessen the burden of their labour. There was an appealing 
and romantic flavour about it, something that recalled the 
atmosphere of the old pioneer days when Indians and wilder- 
ness were leagued together, battles frequent, and the Old 
Country farther off than it is to-day. The sound travelled 
pleasantly over the water, but the forest at their backs seemed 
to swallow it down with a single gulp that permitted neither 
echo nor resonance. 

It was in the middle of the third verse that Simpson noticed 
something unusual—something that brought his thoughts back 
with a rush from far-away scenes. A curious change had 
come into the man’s voice. Even before he knew what it was, 
uneasiness caught him, and looking up quickly, he saw that 
Défago, though still singing, was peering about him into the 
Bush, as though he heard or saw something. His voice grew 
fainter—dropped to a hush—then ceased altogether. The 
same instant, with a movement amazingly alert, he started to 
his feet and stood upright—sniffing the air. Like a dog scent- 
ing game, he drew the air into his nostrils in short, sharp 
breaths, turning quickly as he did so in all directions, and 
finally “ pointing” down the lake shore, eastwards. It was a 
performance unpleasantly suggestive and at the same time 
singularly dramatic. Simpson’s heart fluttered disagreeably as 
he watched it. 

“Lord, man! How you made me jump!” he exclaimed, on 
his feet beside him the same instant, and peering over his 
shoulder into the sea of darkness. ‘“‘What’s up? Are you 
frightened: 2?” 
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Even before the question was out of his mouth he knew it 
was foolish, for any man with a pair of eyes in his head could 
see that the Canadian had turned white down to his very gills. 
Not even sunburn and the glare of the fire could hide that. 

The student felt himself trembling a little, weakish in the 
knees. “ What’s up?” he repeated quickly. ‘“ D’you smell 
moose? Or anything queer, anything—wrong?” He lowered 
his voice instinctively. 

The forest pressed round them with its encircling wall; the 
nearer tree-stems gleamed like bronze in the firelight ; beyond 
that—blackness, and, so far as he could tell, a silence of 
death. Just behind them a passing puff of wind lifted a single 
leaf, looked at it, then laid it softly down again without dis- 
turbing the rest of the covey. It seemed as if a million invisible 
causes had combined just to produce that single visible effect. 
Other life pulsed about them—and was gone. 

Défago turned abruptly; the livid hue of his face had 
turned to a dirty grey. 

“T never said I heered—or smelt—nuthin’,” he said slowly 
and emphatically, in an oddly altered voice that conveyed 
somehow a touch of defiance. “I was only—takin’ a look 
round—so to speak. It’s always a mistake to be too previous 
with yer questions.” Then he added suddenly with obvious 
effort, in his more natural voice. “‘ Have you got the matches, 
Boss Simpson?” and proceeded to light the pipe he had half 
filled just before he began to sing. 

Without speaking another word they sat down again by the 
fire, Défago changing his side so that he could face the direc- 
tion the wind came from. For even a tenderfoot could tell 
that. Défago changed his position in order to hear and smell 
—all there was to be heard and smelt. And, since he now 
faced the lake with his back to the trees it was evidently 
nothing in the forest that had sent so strange and sudden a 
warning to his marvellously trained nerves. 

“Guess now I don’t feel like singing any,” he explained 
presently of his own accord. ‘“‘ That song kinder brings back 
memories that’s troublesome to me; I never oughter’ve begun 
it. It sets me on t’imagining things, see?” 

Clearly the man was still fighting with some profoundly 
moving emotion. He wished to excuse himself in the eyes of 
the other. But the explanation, in that it was only a part of 
the truth, was a lie, and he knew perfectly well that Simpson 
was not deceived by it. For nothing could explain away the 
livid terror that had dropped over his face while he stood 
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there sniffing the air. And nothing—no amount of blazing fire, 
or chatting on ordinary subjects—could make that camp 
exactly as it had been before. The shadow of an unknown 
horror, naked if unguessed, that had flashed for an instant in 
the face and gestures of the guide, had also communicated 
itself, vaguely and therefore more potently, to his companion. 
The guide’s visible efforts to dissemble the truth only made 
things worse. Moreover, to add to the younger man’s uneasi- 
ness, was the difficulty, nay, the impossibility he felt of asking 
questions, and also his complete ignorance as to the cause.... 
Indians, wild animals, forest fires—all these, he knew, were 
wholly out of the question. His imagination searched vigor- 
ously, but in vain. ... 

Yet, somehow or other, after another long spell of smoking, 
talking and roasting themselves before the great fire, the 
shadow that had so suddenly invaded their peaceful camp 
began to lift. Perhaps Défago’s efforts, or the return of his 
quiet and normal attitude accomplished this ; perhaps Simpson 
himself had exaggerated the affair out of all proportion to the 
truth ; or possibly the vigorous air of the wilderness brought 
its own powers of healing. Whatever the cause, the feeling of 
immediate horror seemed to have passed away as mysteriously 
as it had come, for nothing occurred to feed it. Simpson 
began to feel that he had permitted himself the unreasoning 
terror of a child. He put it down partly to a certain subcon- 
scious excitement that this wild and immense scenery gener- 
ated in his blood, partly to the spell of solitude, and partly to 
over fatigue. That pallor in the guide’s face was, of course, 
uncommonly hard to explain, yet it might have been due in 
some way to an effect of firelight, or his own imagination. ... 
He gave it the benefit of the doubt; he was Scotch. 

When a somewhat unordinary emotion has disappeared, the 
mind always finds a dozen ways of explaining away its causes. 
... Simpson lit a last pipe and tried to laugh to himself. On 
getting home to Scotland it would make quite a good story. 
He did not realise that this laughter was a sign that terror still 
lurked in the recesses of his soul—that, in fact, it was merely 
one of the conventional signs by which a man, seriously 
alarmed, tries to persuade himself that he is not so. 

Défago, however, heard that low laughter and looked up 
with surprise on his face. The two men stood, side by side, 
kicking the embers about before going to bed. It was ten 
o’clock—a late hour for hunters to be still awake. 
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“ What’s ticklin’ yer?” he asked in his ordinary tone, yet 
gravely. 

“‘ |—I was thinking of our little toy woods at home, just at. 
that moment,” stammered Simpson, coming back to what 
really dominated his mind, and startled by the question, “ and 
comparing them to—to all this,” and he swept his arm round 
to indicate the Bush. 

A pause followed in which neither of them said anything. 

“ All the same I wouldn’t Jaugh about it, if I was you,” 
Défago added, looking over Simpson’s shoulder into the 
shadows. ‘“ There’s places in there nobody won’t ever see into 
—nobody knows what lives in there either.” 

“Too big—too far off?” The suggestion in the guide’s 
manner was immense and horrible. 

Défago nodded. The expression on his face was dark. He, 
too, felt uneasy. The younger man understood that in a 
hinterland of this size there might well be depths of wood that 
would never in the life of the world be known or trodden. 
The thought was not exactly the sort he welcomed. In a loud 
voice, cheerfully, he suggested that it was time for bed. But 
the guide lingered, tinkering with the fire, arranging the stones 
needlessly, doing a dozen things that did not really need 
doing. Evidently there was something he wanted to say, yet 
found it difficult to “ get at.” 

“Say, you, Boss Simpson,” he began suddenly, as the last 
shower of sparks went up into the air, “ you don’t—smell 
nothing, do you—nothing pertickler, I mean?” The common- 
place question, Simpson realised, veiled a dreadfully serious 
thought in his mind. A shiver ran down his back. 

“Nothing but this burning wood,” he replied firmly, kick- 
ing again at the embers. The sound of his own foot made 
him start. 

** And all the evenin’ you ain’t smelt—nothing?” persisted 
the guide, peering at him through the gloom; “ nothing ex- 
trordiny, and different to anything else you ever smelt be- 
fore?” 

“No, no, man; nothing at all!” he replied aggressively, 
half angrily. 

Défago’s face cleared. ‘“‘ That’s good!” he exclaimed, with 
evident relief. “ That’s good to hear.” 

“Have you?” asked Simpson sharply, and the same instant 
regretted the question. 

The Canadian came closer in the darkness. He shook his 
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head. “1 guess not,” he said, though without overwhelming 
conviction. ‘“ It must’ve been jest that song of mine that did 
it. It’s the song they sing in lumber-camps and godforsaken 
places like that, when they’re skeered the Wendigo’s some- 
wheres around, doin’ a bit of swift travellin-——” 

“ And what’s the Wendigo, pray?” Simpson asked quickly, 
irritated because again he could not prevent that sudden shiver 
of the nerves. He knew that he was close upon the man’s 
terror and the cause of it. Yet a rushing passionate curiosity 
overcame his better judgment, and his fear. 

Défago turned swiftly and looked at him as though he were 
suddenly about to shriek. His eyes shone, his mouth was wide 
open. Yet all he said, or whispered rather, for his voice sank 
very low, was— 

“Tt’s nuthin’—nuthin’ but what those lousy fellers believe 
when they’ve bin hittin’ the bottle too long—a sort of great 
animal that lives up yonder,” he jerked his head northwards, 
“ quick as lightning in its tracks, an’ bigger’n anything else 
in the Bush, an’ ain’t supposed to be very good to look at— 
that’s all\” 

“ A backwoods’ superstition———” began Simpson, moving 
hastily towards the tent in order to shake off the hand of the 
guide that clutched his arm. ‘Come, come, hurry up for 
God’s sake, and get the lantern going! It’s time we were in 
bed and asleep if we’re to be up with the sun to-morrow... .” 

The guide was close on his heels. ‘‘ I’m coming,” he an- 
swered out of the darkness, “I’m coming.” And after a slight 
delay he appeared with the lamtern and hung it from a nail 
in the front pole of the tent. The shadows of a hundred trees 
shifted their places quickly as he did so, and when he 
stumbled over the rope, diving swiftly inside, the whole tent 
trembled as though a gust of wind struck it. 

The two men lay down, without undressing, upon their beds 
‘of soft balsam boughs, cunningly arranged. Inside, all was 
warm and cosy, but outside the world of crowding trees 
pressed close about them, marshalling their million shadows, 
and smothering the little tent that stood there like a wee white 
shell facing the ocean of tremendous forest. 

Between the two lonely figures within, however, there 
pressed another shadow that was not a shadow from the 
night. It was the Shadow cast by the strange Fear, never 
wholly exorcised, that had leaped suddenly upon Défago in 
the middle of his singing. And Simpson, as he lay there, 
watching the darkness through the open flap of the tent, 
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ready to plunge into the fragrant abyss of sleep, knew first 
that unique and profound stillness of a primeval forest when 
no wind stirs . .. and when the night has weight and substance 
that enters into the soul to bind a veil about it. .., Then sleep 
took him. ... 


Ill 


Thus it seemed to him, at least. Yet it was true that the lap 
of the water, just beyond the tent door, still beat time with his 
lessening pulses when he realised that he was lying with his 
eyes open and that another sound had recently introduced 
itself with cunning softness between the splash and murmur 
of the little waves. 

And, long before he understood what this sound was, it had 
stirred in him the centres of pity and alarm. He listened in- 
tently, though at first in vain, for the running blood beat all its 
drums too noisily in his ears. Did it come, he wondered, from 
the lake, or ‘from the woods? .. . 

Then, suddenly, with a rush and a flutter of the heart, he 
knew that it was close beside him in the tent; and when he 
turned over for a better hearing, it focused itself unmistakably 
not two feet away. It was a sound of weeping: Défago upon 
his bed of branches was sobbing in the darkness as though his 
heart would break, the blankets evidently stuffed against his 
mouth to stifle it. 

And his first feeling, before he could think or reflect, was 
the rush of a poignant and searching tenderness. This inti- 
mate, human sound, heard amid the desolation about them, 
woke pity. It was so incongruous, so pitifully incongruous— 
and so vain! Tears—in this vast and cruel wilderness: of 
what avail? He thought of a little child crying in mid- 
Atlantic ... Then, of course, with fuller realisation, and the 
memory of what had gone before, came the descent of the 
terror upon him, and his blood ran cold. 

“ Défago,” he whispered quickly, “‘ what’s the matter?” He 
tried to make his voice very gentle. “Are you in pain— 
unhappy——?” There was no reply, but the sounds ceased 
abruptly. He stretched his hand out and touched him. The 
body did not stir. 

“ Are you awake?” for it occurred to him that the man was 
crying in his sleep. “ Are you cold?” He noticed that his 
feet, which were uncovered, projected beyond the mouth of 
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the tent. He spread an extra fold of his own blankets over 
them. The guide had slipped down in his bed, and the 
branches seemed to have been dragged with him. He was 
afraid to pull the body back again, for fear of waking him. 

One or two tentative questions he ventured softly, but 
though he waited for several minutes there came no reply, nor 
any sign of movement. Presently he heard his regular and 
quiet breathing, and putting his hand again gently on the 
breast, felt the steady rise and fall beneath. 

“Let me know if anything’s wrong,” he whispered, “ or if 
I can do anything. Wake me at once if you feel—queer.” 

He hardly knew quite what to say. He lay down again, 
thinking and wondering what it all meant. Défago, of course, 
had been crying in his sleep. Some dream or other had 
afflicted him. Yet never in his life would he forget that pitiful 
sound of sobbing, and the feeling that the whole awful wilder- 
ness of woods listened... . 

His own mind busied itself for a long time with the recent 
events, of which this took its mysterious place as one, and 
though his reason successfully argued away all unwelcome 
suggestions, a sensation of uneasiness remained, resisting 
ejection, very deep-seated—peculiar beyond ordinary. 


Iv 


But sleep, in the long run, proves greater than all emotion. 
His thoughts soon wandered again; he lay there, warm as a 
toast, exceedingly weary; the night soothed and comforted, 
blunting the edges of memory and alarm. Half-an-hour later 
he was oblivious of everything in the outer world about him. 

Yet sleep, in this case, was his great enemy, concealing all 
approaches, smothering the warning of his nerves. 

As, sometimes, in a nightmare events crowd upon each 
others’ heels with a conviction of dreadfullest reality, yet 
some inconsistent detail accuses the whole display of incom- 
pleteness and disguise, so the events that now followed, 
though they actually happened, persuaded the mind somehow 
that the detail which could explain them had been over- 
looked in the confusion, and that therefore they were but 
partly true, the rest delusion. At the back of the sleeper’s 
mind something remains awake, ready to let slip the judgment, 
“ All this is not quite real; when you wake up you'll under- 
stand.” 
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And thus, in a way, it was with Simpson. The events, not 
wholly inexplicable or incredible in themselves, yet remain 
for the man who saw and heard them a sequence of separate 
acts of cold horror, because the little piece that might have 
made the puzzle clear lay concealed or overlooked. 

So far as he can recall, it was a violent movement, running 
downwards through the tent towards the door, that first woke 
him and made him aware that his companion was sitting bolt 
upright beside him—quivering. Hours must have passed, for 
it was the pale gleam of the dawn that revealed his outline 
against the canvas. This time the man was not crying; he 
was quaking like a leaf ; the trembling he felt plainly through 
the blankets down the entire length of his own body. Défago 
had huddled down against him for protection, shrinking away 
from something that apparently concealed itself near the 
door-flaps of the little tent. 

Simpson thereupon called out in a loud voice some question 
or other—in the first bewilderment of waking he does not 
remember exactly what—and the man made no reply. The 
atmosphere and feeling of true nightmare lay horribly about 
him, making movement and speech both difficult. At first, 
indeed, he was not sure where he was—whether in one of the 
earlier camps, or at home in his bed at Aberdeen. The sense 
of confusion was very troubling. 

And next—almost simultaneous with his waking, it seemed 
—the profound stillness of the dawn outside was shattered by 
a most uncommon sound. It came without warning, or 
audible approach ; and it was unspeakably dreadful. It was a 
voice, Simpson declares, possibly a human voice; hoarse yet 
plaintive—a soft, roaring voice close outside the tent, over- 
head rather than upon the ground, of immense volume, while 
in some strange way most penetratingly and seductively sweet. 
It rang out, too, in three separate and distinct notes, or cries, 
that bore in some odd fashion a resemblance, far-fetched yet 
recognisable, to the name of the guide: ‘“ Dé-fa-go!” 

The student admits he is unable to describe it quite intelli- 
gently, for it was unlike any sound he had ever heard in his 
life, and combined a blending of such contrary qualities. “A 
sort of windy, crying voice,” he calls it, “as of something 
lonely and untamed, wild and of abominable power... .” 

And, even before it ceased, dropping back into the great 
gulfs of silence, the guide beside him had sprung to his feet 
with an answering though unintelligible cry. He blundered 
against the tent-pole with violence, shaking the whole structure 
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spreading his arms out frantically for more room, and kicking 
his legs impetuously free of the clinging blankets. For a 
second, perhaps two, he stood upright by the door, his out- 
line dark against the pallor of the dawn; then, with a furious, 
rushing speed, before his companion could move a hand to 
stop him, he shot with a plunge through the flaps of canvas— 
and was gone. And as he went—so astonishingly fast that the 
voice could actually be heard dying in the distance—he called 
aloud in tones of anguished terror that at the same time held 
something strangely like the frenzied exultation of delight— 

“Oh! oh! My feet of fire! My burning feet of fire! Oh! 
oh! This height of fiery speed!” 

And then the distance quickly buried it, and the deep 
silence of very early morning descended upon the forest as 
before. 

It had all come about with such rapidity that, but for the 
evidence of the empty bed beside him, Simpson could almost 
have believed it to have been the memory of a nightmare 
carried over from sleep. He still felt the warm pressure of 
that vanished body against his side; there lay the twisted 
blankets in a heap; the very tent yet trembled with the vehe- 
mence of the impetuous departure. The strange words rang 
in his ears, as though he still heard them in the distance— 
wild language of a sudden stricken mind. Moreover, it was 
not only the senses of sight and hearing that reported un- 
common things to his brain, for even while the man cried and 
ran, he had become aware that a strange perfume, faint yet 
pungent, pervaded the interior of the tent. And it was at this 
point, it seems, brought to himself by the consciousness that 
his nostrils were taking this distressing odour down into his 
throat, that he found his courage, sprang quickly to his feet, 
and went out. 

The grey light of dawn that dropped, cold and glimmering, 
between the trees revealed the scene tolerably well. There 
stood the tent behind him, soaked with dew; the dark ashes 
of the fire, still warm; the lake, white beneath a coating of 
mist, the islands rising darkly out of it like objects packed in 
wool; and patches of snow beyond among the clearer spaces 
of the Bush—everything cold, still, waiting for the sun. But 
nowhere a sign of the vanished guide—still doubtless flying-at 
frantic speed through the frozen woods. There was not even 
the sound of disappearing footsteps, nor the echoes of the 
dying voice. He had gone—utterly. 

There was nothing ; nothing but the sense of his recent pre- 
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sence, so strongly left behind about the camp; and—this 
penetrating, all-pervading odour. 

And even this was now rapidly disappearing in its turn. In 
spite of his exceeding mental perturbation, Simpson struggled 
hard to detect its nature, and define it, but the ascertaining of 
an elusive scent, not recognised subconsciously and at once, is 
a very subtle operation of the mind. And he failed. It was 
gone before he could properly seize or name it. Approximate 
description, even, seems to have been difficult, for it was unlike 
any smell he knew. Acrid rather, not unlike the odour of a 
lion, he thinks, yet softer and not wholly unpleasing, with 
something almost sweet in it that reminded him of the scent 
of decaying garden leaves, earth, and the myriad, nameless 
perfumes that make up the odour of a big forest. Yet the 
“ odour of lions ” is the phrase with which he usually sums it 
all up. : 

Then—it was wholly gone, and he found himself standing 
by the ashes of the fire in a state of amazement and stupid 
terror that left him the helpless prey of anything that chose to 
happen. Had a musk-rat poked its pointed muzzle over a rock, 
or a squirrel scuttled in that instant down the bark of a tree, 
he would most likely have collapsed without more ado and 
fainted. For he felt about the whole affair the touch some- 
where of a great Outer Horror . . . and his scattered powers 
had not as yet had time to collect themselves into a definite 
attitude of fighting self-control. 

Nothing did happen, however. A great kiss of wind ran 
softly through the awakening forest, and a few maple leaves 
here and there rustled tremblingly to earth. The sky seemed 
to grow suddenly much lighter. Simpson felt the cool air upon 
his cheek and uncovered head; realised that he was shivering 
with the cold; and, making a great effort, realised next that 
he was alone in the Bush—and that he was called upon to take 
immediate steps to find and succour his vanished companion. 

Make an effort, accordingly, he did, though an ill-calcu- 
lated and futile one. With that wilderness of trees about 
him, the sheet of water cutting him off behind, and the horror 
of that wild cry in his blood, he did what any other inexperi- 
enced man would have done in similar bewilderment: he ran 
about, without any sense of direction, like a frantic child, 
and called loudly without ceasing the name of the guide— 

“Défago! Défago! Défago!” he yelled, and the trees gave 
him back the name as often as he shouted, only a little 
softened—* Défago! Défago! Défago!” 
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He followed the trail that lay for a short distance across the 
patches of snow, and then Jost it again where the trees grew 
too thickly for snow to lie. He shouted till he was hoarse, 
and till the sound of his own voice in all that unanswering and 
listening world began to frighten him. His confusion increased 
in direct ratio to the violence of his efforts. His distress be- 
came formidably acute, till at length his exertions defeated 
their own object, and from sheer exhaustion he headed back 
to the camp again. It remains a wonder that he ever found his 
way. It was with great difficulty, and only after numberless 
false clues, that he at last saw the white tent between the trees, 
and so reached safety. 

Exhaustion then applied its own remedy, and he grew 
calmer. He made the fire and breakfasted. Hot coffee and 
bacon put a little sense and judgment into him again, and he 
realised that he had been behaving like a boy. He now made 
another, and more successful attempt to face the situation 
collectedly, and a nature naturally plucky coming to his 
assistance, he decided that he must first make as thorough a 
search as possible, failing success in which, he must find his 
way to the home camp as best he could and bring help. 

And this was what he did. Taking food, matches and rifle 
with him, and a small axe to blaze the trees against his return 
journey, he set forth. It was eight o’clock when he started, the 
sun shining. over the tops of the trees in a sky without clouds. 
Pinned to a stake by the fire he left a note in case Défago 
returned while he was away. 

This time, according to a careful plan, he took a new direc- 
tion, intending to make a wide sweep that must sooner or later 
cut into indications of the guide’s trail; and, before he had 
gone a quarter of a mile he came across the tracks of a large 
animal in the snow, and beside it the light and smaller tracks 
of what were beyond question human feet—the feet of 
Défago. The relief he at once experienced was natural, 
though brief ; for at first sight he saw in these tracks a simple 
explanation of the whole matter: these big marks had surely 
been left by a bull moose that, wind against it, had blundered 
upon the camp, and uttered its singular cry of warning and 
alarm the moment its mistake was apparent. Défago, in whom 
the hunting instinct was developed to the point of uncanny 
perfection, had scented the brute coming down the wind hours 
before. His excitement and disappearance were due, of course, 
to—to his—— 

Then the impossible explanation at which he grasped as 
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common sense showed him mercilessly that none of this was 
true. No guide, much less a guide like Défago, could have 
acted in so irrational a way, going off even without his 
rifle ...! The whole affair demanded a far more complicated 
elucidation, when he remembered the details of it all—the cry 
of terror, the amazing language, the grey face of horror when 
his nostrils first caught the new odour; that muffled sobbing 
in the darkness, and—for this, too, now came back to him 
dimly—the man’s original aversion for this particular bit of 
country.... 

Besides, now that he examined them closer, these were not 
the tracks of a moose at all! Hank had explained to him the 
outline of a bull’s hoofs, of a cow’s or calf’s, too, for that 
matter ; he had drawn them clearly on a strip of birch bark. 
And these were wholly different. They were big, round, 
ample, and with no pointed outline as of sharp hoofs. He 
wondered for a moment whether bear-tracks were like that. 
There was no other animal he could think of, for caribou did 
not come so far south at this season, and, even if they did, 
would leave hoof-marks. 

They were ominous signs—these mysterious writings left in 
the snow by the unknown creature that had lured a human 
being away from safety—and when he coupled them in his 
imagination with that haunting sound that broke the stillness 
of the dawn, a momentary dizziness shook his mind, distress- 
ing him again beyond belief. He felt the threatening aspect 
of it all. And, stooping down to examine the marks more 
closely, he caught a faint whiff of that sweet yet pungent 
odour that made him instantly straighten up again, fighting a 
sensation almost of nausea. 

Then his memory played him another evil trick. He 
suddenly recalled those uncovered feet projecting beyond the 
edge of the tent, and the body’s appearance of having been 
dragged towards the opening; the man’s shrinking from 
something by the door when he woke later. The details now 
beat against his trembling mind with concerted attack. They 
seemed to gather in those deep spaces of the silent forest 
about him, where the host of trees stood waiting, listening, 
watching to see what he would do. The woods were closing 
round him. 

With the persistence of true pluck, however, Simpson went 
forward, following the tracks as best he could, smothering 
these ugly emotions that sought to weaken his will. He blazed 
innumerable trees as he went, ever fearful of being unable to 
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find the way back, and calling aloud at intervals of a few 
seconds the name of the guide. The dull tapping of the axe 
upon the massive trunks, and the unnatural accents of his 
own voice became at length sounds that he even dreaded to 
make, dreaded to hear. For they drew attention without 
ceasing to his presence and exact whereabouts, and if it were 
really the case that something was hunting himself down in 
the same way that he was hunting down another 
With a strong effort, he crushed the thought out the instant 
it rose. It was the beginning, he realised, of a bewilderment 
utterly diabolical in kind that would speedily destroy him. 





Although the snow was not continuous, lying merely in 
shallow flurries over the more open spaces, he found no 
difficulty in following the tracks for the first few miles. They 
went straight as a ruled line wherever the trees permitted. 
The stride soon began to increase in length, till it finally as- 
sumed proportions that seemed absolutely impossible for any 
ordinary animal to have made. Like huge flying leaps they 
became. One of these he measured, and though he knew that 
“ stretch ” of eighteen feet must be somehow wrong, he was at 
a complete loss to understand why he found no signs on the 
snow between the extreme points. But what perplexed him 
even more, making him feel his vision had gone utterly awry, 
was that Défago’s stride increased in the same manner, and 
finally covered the same incredible distances. It looked as if 
the great beast had lifted him with it and carried him across 
these astonishing intervals. Simpson, who was much longer in 
the limb, found that he could not compass even half the 
stretch by taking a running jump. 

And the sight of these huge tracks, running side by side, 
silent evidence of a dreadful journey in which terror or mad- 
ness had urged to impossible results, was profoundly moving. 
It shocked him in the secret depths of his soul. It was the 
most horrible thing his eyes had ever looked upon. He began 
to follow them mechanically, absent-mindedly almost, ever 
peering over his shoulder to see if he, too, were being fol- 
lowed by something with a gigantic tread. ... And soon it 
came about that he no longer quite realised what it was they 
signified—these impressions left upon the snow by something 
pameless and untamed, always accompanied by the footmarks 
of the little French Canadian, his guide, his comrade, the man 
who had shared his tent a few hours before, chatting, laughing, 
even singing by his side... . 
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For a man of his years and inexperience, only a canny Scot, 
perhaps, grounded in common sense and established in logic, 
could have preserved even that measure of balance that. this 
youth somehow or other did manage to preserve through the 
whole adventure. Otherwise, two things he presently noticed, 
while forging pluckily ahead, must have sent him headlong 
back to the comparative safety of his tent, instead of only 
making his hands close more tightly upon the rifle-stock, while 
his heart, trained for the Wee Kirk, sent a wordless prayer 
winging its way to heaven. Both tracks, he saw, had under- 
gone a change, and this change, so far as it concerned the foot- 
steps of the man, was in some undecipherable manner— 
appalling. 

It was in the bigger tracks he first noticed this, and for a 
long time he could not quite believe his eyes. Was it the 
blown leaves that produced odd effects of light and shade, or 
that the dry snow, drifting like finely-ground rice about the 
edges, cast shadows and highlights? Or was it actually the fact 
that the great marks had become faintly coloured? For round 
about the deep, plunging holes of the animal there now 
appeared a mysterious, reddish tinge that was more like an 
effect of light than of anything that dyed the substance of the 
snow itself. Every mark had it, and had it increasingly—this 
indistinct fiery tinge that painted a new touch of ghastliness 
into the picture. 

But when, wholly unable to explain or credit it, he turned 
his attention to the other tracks to discover if they, too, bore 
similar witness, he noticed that these had meanwhile under- 
gone a change that was infinitely worse, and charged with far 
more horrible suggestion. For, in the last hundred yards or so, 
he saw that they had grown gradually into the semblance of 
the parent tread. Imperceptibly the change had come about, 
yet unmistakably. It was hard to see where the change first 
began. The result, however, was beyond question. Smaller, 
neater, more cleanly modelled, they formed now an exact and 
careful duplicate of the larger tracks beside him. The feet 
that produced them had, therefore, also changed. And some- 
thing in his mind reared up with loathing and with terror as he 
saw it. 

Simpson, for the first time, hesitated ; then, ashamed of his 
alarm and indecision, took a few hurried steps ahead; the 
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next instant stopped dead in his tracks. Immediately in front 
of him all signs of the trail ceased; both tracks came to an 
abrupt end. On all sides, for a hundred yards and more, he 
searched in vain for the least indication of their continuance. 
There was—nothing. 

The trees were very thick just there, big trees all of them, 
spruce, cedar, hemlock ; there was no underbrush. He stood, 
looking about him, all distraught; bereft of any power of 
judgment. Then he set to work to search again, and again, and 
yet again, but always with the same result: nothing. The feet 
that printed the surface of the snow thus far had now, appar- 
ently, left the ground! 

And it was in that moment of distress and confusion that 
the whip of terror laid its most nicely calculated lash about his 
heart. It dropped with deadly effect upon the sorest spot of 
all, completely unnerving him. He had been secretly dreading 
all the time that it would come—and come it did. 

Far overhead, muted by great height and distance, strangely 
thinned and wailing, he heard the crying voice of Défago, the 
guide. 

The sound dropped upon him out of that still, wintry sky 
with an effect of dismay and terror unsurpassed. The rifle fell 
to his feet. He stood motionless an instant, listening as it were 
with his whole body, then staggered back against the nearest 
tree for support, disorganised hopelessly in mind and spirit. 
To him, in that moment, it seemed the most shattering and 
dislocating experience he had ever known, so that his heart 
emptied itself of all feeling whatsoever as by a sudden 
draught. 

“Oh! oh! This fiery height! Oh, my feet of fire! My 
burning feet of fire .. .!” ran in far, beseeching accents of 
indescribable appeal this voice of anguish down the sky. Once 
it called—then silence through all the listening wilderness of 
trees. 

And Simpson, scarcely knowing what he did, presently 
found himself running wildly to and fro, searching, calling, 
tripping over roots and boulders, and flinging himself in a 
frenzy of undirected pursuit after the Caller. Behind the 
screen of memory and emotion with which experience veils 
events, he plunged, distracted and half-deranged, picking up 
false lights like a ship at sea, terror in his eyes and heart and 
soul. For the Panic of the Wilderness had called to him in 
that far voice—the Power of untamed Distance—the Entice- 
ment of the Desolation that destroys. He knew in that 
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moment of all the pains of someone hopelessly and irretriev- 
ably lost, suffering the lust and travail of a soul in the final 
Loneliness. A vision of Défago, eternally haunted, driven 
and pursued across the skiey vastness of those ancient forests, 
fled like a flame across the dark ruin of his thoughts... . 

It seemed ages before he could find anything in the chaos of 
his disorganised sensations to which he could anchor himself 
steady for a moment, and think... . 

The cry was not repeated ; his own hoarse calling brought 
no response; the inscrutable forces of the Wild had sum- 
moned their victim beyond recall—and held him fast. 


Yet he searched and called, it seems, for hours afterwards, 
for it was late in the afternoon when at length he decided to 
abandon a useless pursuit and return to his camp on the shores 
of Fifty Island Water. Even then he went with reluctance, 
that crying voice still echoing in his ears. With difficulty he 
found his rifle and the homeward trail. The concentration 
necessary to follow the badly blazed trees, and a_ biting 
hunger that gnawed, helped to keep his mind steady. Other- 
wise, he admits, the temporary aberration he had suffered 
might have been prolonged to the point of positive disaster. 
Gradually the ballast shifted back again, and he regained 
something that approached his normal equilibrium. 

But for all that the journey through the gathering dusk 
was miserably haunted. He heard innumerable following foot- 
steps; voices that laughed and whispered; and saw figures 
crouching behind trees and boulders, making signs to one 
another for a concerted attack the moment he had passed. 
The creeping murmur of the wind made him start and listen. 
He went stealthily, trying to hide where possible, and making 
as little sound as he could. The shadows of the woods, 
hitherto protective or covering merely, had now become 
menacing, challenging; and the pageantry in his frightened 
mind masked a host of possibilities that were all the more 
ominous for being obscure. The presentiment of a nameless 
doom lurked ill-concealed behind every detail of what had 
happened. 

It was really admirable how he emerged victor in the end ; 
men of riper powers and experience might have come through 
the ordeal with less success. He had himself tolerably well in 
hand, all things considered, and his plan of action proves it. 
Sleep being absolutely out of the question, and travelling an 
unknown trail in the darkness equally impracticable, he sat 
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up the whole of that night, rifle in hand, before a fire he never 
for a single moment allowed to die down. The severity of 
the haunted vigil marked his soul for life ; but it was success- 
fully accomplished ; and with the very first signs of dawn he 
set forth upon the long return journey to the home-camp to 
get help. As before, he left a written note to explain his 
absence, and to indicate where he had left a plentiful cache of 
food and matches—though he had no expectation that any 
human hands would find them! 

How Simpson found his way alone by lake and forest might 
well make a story in itself, for to hear him tell it is to know 
the passionate loneliness of soul that a man can feel when 
the Wilderness holds him in the hollow of its illimitable hand 
—and laughs. It is also to admire his indomitable pluck. 

He claims no skill, declaring that he followed the almost 
invisible trail mechanically, and without thinking. And this, 
doubtless, is the truth. He relied upon the guiding of the 
unconscious mind, which is instinct. Perhaps, too, some sense 
of orientation, known to animals and primitive men, may 
have helped as well, for through all that tangled region he 
succeeded in reaching the exact spot where Défago had hidden 
the canoe nearly three days before with the remark, “ Strike 
doo west across the lake into the sun to find the camp.” 

There was not much sun left to guide him, but he used his 
compass to the best of his ability, embarking in the frail craft 
for the last twelve miles of his journey with a sensation of 
immense relief that the forest was at last behind him. And, 
fortunately, the water was calm; he took his line across the 
centre of the lake instead of coasting round the shores for 
another twenty miles. Fortunately, too, the other hunters 
were back. The light of their fires furnished a steering-point 
without which he might have searched all night long for the 
actual position of the camp. 

It was close upon midnight all the same when his canoe 
grated on the sand cove, and Hank, Punk and his uncle 
disturbed in their sleep by his cries, ran quickly down and 
helped a very exhausted and broken specimen of Scotch 
humanity over the rocks towards a dying fire. 


VI 
The sudden entrance of his prosaic uncle into this world 


of wizardry and horror that had haunted him without inter- 
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ruption now for two days and two nights, had the immediate 
effect of giving to the affair an entirely new aspect. The sound 
of that crisp ‘““Hulloa, my boy! And what’s up now?” and 
the grasp of that dry and vigorous hand introduced another 
standard of judgment. A revulsion of feeling washed through 
him. He realised that he had let himself “ go” rather badly. 
He even felt vaguely ashamed of himself. The native hard- 
headedness of his race reclaimed him. 

And this doubtless explains why he found it so hard to tell 
that group round the fire—everything. He told enough, how- 
ever, for the immediate decision to be arrived at that a relief 
party must start at the earliest possible moment, and that 
Simpson, in order to guide it capably, must first have food, 
and, above all, sleep. Dr. Cathcart observing the lad’s condi- 
tion more shrewdly than his patient knew, gave him a very 
slight injection of morphone. For six hours he slept like the 
dead. 

From the description carefully written out afterwards by 
this student of divinity, it appears that the account he gave to 
the astonished group omitted sundry vital and important 
details. He declares that, with his uncle’s wholesome, matter- 
of-fact countenance staring him in the face, he simply had not 
the courage to mention them. Thus, all the search-party 
gathered, it would seem, was that Défago had suffered in the 
night an acute and inexplicable attack of mania, had imagined 
himself “ called” by someone or something, and had plunged 
into the bush after it without food or rifle, where he must die 
a horrible and lingering death by cold and starvation unless he 
could be found and rescued in time. “In time,” moreover, 
meant “at once.” 

In the course of the following day, however—they were off 
by seven, leaving Punk in charge with instructions to have 
food and fire always ready—Simpson found it possible to tell 
his uncle a good deal more of the story’s true inwardness, 
without divining that it was drawno out of him as a matter of 
fact by a very subtle form of cross-examination. By the time 
they reached the beginning of the trail, where the canoe was 
laid up against the return journey, he had mentioned how 
Défago spoke vaguely of “something he called a ‘Wen- 
digo’”; how he cried in his sleep; how he imagined an 
unusual scent about the camp; and had betrayed other symp- 
toms of mental excitement. He also admitted the bewildering 
effect of “that extraordinary odour” upon himself, “ pun- 
gent and acrid like the odour of lions.” And by the time they 
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were within an easy hour of Fifty Island Water he had let slip 
the further fact—a foolish avowal of. his own hysterical condi- 
tion, as he felt afterwards—that he had heard the vanished 
guide call “for help.” He omitted the singular phrases used, 
for he simply could not bring himself to repeat the preposter- 
ous language. Also, while describing how the man’s footsteps 
in the snow had gradually assumed an exact miniature like- 
ness of the animal’s plunging tracks, he left out the fact that 
they measured a wholly incredible distance. It seemed a ques- 
tion, nicely balanced between individual pride and honesty, 
what he should reveal and what suppress. He mentioned the 
fiery tinge in the snow, for instance, yet shrank from telling 
that body and bed had been partly dragged out of the tent... . 

With the net result that Dr. Cathcart, adroit psychologist 
that he fancied himself to be, had assured him clearly enough 
exactly where his mind, influenced by loneliness, bewilder- 
ment and terror, had yielded to the strain and invited delu- 
sion. While praising his conduct, he managed at the same 
time to point out where, when, and how his mind had gone 
astray. He made his nephew think himself finer than he was 
by judicious praise, yet more foolish than he was by minimis- 
ing the value of his evidence. Like many another materialist, 
that is, he lied cleverly on the basis of insufficient knowledge, 
because the knowledge supplied seemed to his own particular 
intelligence inadmissible. 

“The spell of these terrible solitudes,” he said, “ cannot 
leave any mind untouched, any mind, that is, possessed of the 
higher imaginative qualities. It has worked upon yours 
exactly as it worked upon my own when I was your age. The 
animal that haunted your little camp was undoubtedly a 
moose, for the ‘ belling’ of a moose may have, sometimes, a 
very peculiar quality of sound. The coloured appearance of 
the big tracks was obviously a defect of vision in your own 
eyes produced by excitement. The size and stretch of the 
tracks we shall prove when we come to them. But the halluci- 
nation of an audible voice, of course, is one of the commonest 
forms of delusion due to mental excitement—an excitement, 
my dear boy, perfectly excusable, and, let me add, wonder- 
fully controlled by you under the circumstances. For the rest, 
I am bound to say, you have acted with a splendid courage, 
for the terror of feeling oneself lost in this wilderness is 
nothing short of awful, and, had I been in your place, I don’t 
for a moment believe I could have behaved with one quarter 
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of your wisdom and decision. The only thing I find it 
uncommonly difficult to explain is—that—damned odour.” 

“Tt made me feel sick, I assure you,” declared his nephew, 
“ positively dizzy!” His uncle’s attitude of calm omniscience, 
merely because he knew more psychological formula, made 
him slightly defiant. It was so easy to be wise in the explana- 
tion of an experience one has not personally witnessed. “A 
kind of desolate and terrible odour is the only way I can 
describe it,’ he concluded, glancing at the features of the 
quiet, unemotional man beside him. 

“IT can only marvel,” was the reply, “ that under the cir- 
cumstances it did not seem to you even worse.” The dry 
words, Simpson knew, hovered between the truth, and his 
uncle’s interpretation of “ the truth.” 


And so at last they came to the little camp and found the 
tent still standing, the remains of the fire, and the piece of 
paper pinned to a stake beside it—untouched. The cache, 
poorly contrived by inexperienced hands, however, had been 
discovered and opened—by musk rats, mink and squirrel. 
The matches lay scattered about the opening, but the food 
had been taken to the last crumb. 

“ Well, fellers, he ain’t here,” exclaimed Hank loudly after 
his fashion, “and that’s as sartain as the coal supply down 
below! But whar he’s got to by this time is bout as onsar- 
tain as the trade in crowns in t’other place.” The presence of 
a divinity student was no barrier to his language at such a 
time, though for the reader’s sake it may be severely edited. 
“TI propose,” he added, “ that we start out at once an’ hunt 
for’m like hell!” 

The gloom of Défago’s probable fate oppressed the whole 
party with a sense of dreadful gravity the moment they saw 
the familiar signs of recent occupancy. Especially the tent, 
with the bed of balsam branches still smoothed and flattened 
by the pressure of his body, seemed to bring his presence 
near to them. Simpson, feeling vaguely as if his words were 
somehow at stake, went about explaining particulars in a 
hushed tone. He was much calmer now, though overwearied 
with the strain of his many journeys. His uncle’s method of 
explaining—“ explaining away,” rather—the details still fresh 
in his haunted memory helped, too, to put ice upon his 
emotions. 

“ And that’s the direction he ran off in,” he said to his two 
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companions, pointing in the direction where the guide had 
vanished that moming in the grey dawn. “ Straight down 
there he ran like a deer, in between the birch and the hem- 
lock... .” 

Hank and Dr. Cathcart exchanged glances. 

“ And it was about two miles down there, in a straight line,” 
continued the other, speaking with something of the former 
terror in his voice, “‘ that I followed his trail to the place 
where—it stopped—dead!” 

“And where you heered him callin’ an’ caught the stench, 
-an’ all the rest of the wicked entertainment,” cried Hank, with 
a volubility that betrayed his keen distress. 

“ And where your excitement overcame you to the point of 
producing illusions,” added Dr. Cathcart under his breath, yet 
not so low that his nephew did not hear it. 


It was early in the afternoon, for they had travelled quickly, 
and there were still a good two hours of daylight left. Dr. 
Cathcart and Hank lost no time in beginning the search, but 
Simpson was too exhausted to accompany them. They would 
follow the blazed marks on the trees, and where possible, his 
footsteps. Meanwhile the best thing he could do was to keep 
a good fire going, and rest. 

But aftef something like three hours’ search, the darkness 
already down, the two men returned to camp with nothing to 
report. Fresh snow had covered all signs, and though they had 
followed the blazed trees to the spot where Simpson had 
turned back, they had not discovered the smallest indications 
of a human being—or, for that matter, of an animal. There 
were no fresh tracks of any kind ; the snow lay undisturbed. 

It was difficult to know what was best to do, though in 
reality there was nothing more they could do. They might stay 
and search for weeks without much chance of success. The 
fresh snow destroyed their only hope, and they gathered 
round the fire for supper, a gloomy and despondent party. 
The facts, indeed, were sad enough, for Défago had a wife at 
Rat Portage, and his earnings were the family’s sole means of 
support. 

Now that the whole truth in all its ugliness-was out, it 
seemed useless to deal in further disguise or pretence. They 
talked openly of the facts and probabilities. It was not the 
first time, even in the experience of Dr. Cathcart, that a man 
had yielded to the singular seduction of the Solitudes and 
gone out of his mind; Défago, moreover, was predisposed to 
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something of the sort, for he already had the touch of melan- 
cholia in his blood, and his fibre was weakened by bouts of 
drinking that often lasted for weeks at a time. Something on 
this trip—one might never know precisely what—had sufficed 
to push him over the line, that was all. And he had gone, gone 
off into the great wilderness of trees and lakes to die by 
starvation and exhaustion. The chances against his finding 
camp again were overwhelming ; the delirium that was upon 
him would also doubtless have increased, and it was quite 
likely he might do violence to himself and so hasten his cruel 
fate. Even while they talked, indeed, the end had probably 
come. On the suggestion of Hank, his old pal, however, they 
proposed to wait a little longer and devote the whole of the 
following day, from dawn to darkness, to the most systematic 
search they could devise. They would divide the territory 
between them. They discussed their plan in great detail. All 
that men could do they would do. 

And, meanwhile, they talked about the particular form in 
which the singular Panic of the Wilderness had made its 
attack upon the mind of the unfortunate guide. Hank, though 
familiar with the legend in its general outline, obviously did 
not welcome the turn the conversation had taken. He contri- 
buted little, though that little was illuminating. For he 
admitted that a story ran over all this section of country to 
the effect that several Indians had ‘‘ seen the Wendigo ” along 
the shores of Fifty Island Water in the “ fall” of last year, 
and that this was the true reason of Défago’s disinclination 
to hunt there. Hank doubtless felt that he had in a sense 
helped his old pal to death by over-persuading him. “ When 
an Indian goes crazy,” he explained, talking to himself more 
than to the others, it seemed, “ it’s always put that he’s ‘ seen 
the Wendigo.’ An’ pore old Défago was superstitious down 
to his very heels. . .1” 

And then Simpson, feeling the atmosphere more sym- 
pathetic, told over again the full story of his astonishing tale ; 
he left out no details this time ; he mentioned his own sensa- 
tions and gripping fears. He only omitted the strange lan- 
guage used. 

“But Défago surely had already told you all these details 
of the Wendigo legend, my dear fellow,” insisted the doctor. 
“I mean, he had talked about it, and thus put into your mind 
the ideas which your own excitement afterwards developed?” 

Whereupon Simpson again repeated the facts. Défago, he 
declared, had barely mentioned the beast. He, Simpson, knew 
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nothing of the story, and, so far as he remembered, had never 
even read about it. Even the word was unfamiliar. 

Of course he was telling the truth, and Dr. Cathcart was 
reluctantly compelled to admit the singular character of the 
whole affair. He did not do this in words so much as in 
manner, however. He kept his back against a good, stout tree ; 
he poked the fire into a blaze the moment it showed signs of 
dying down ; he was quicker than any of them to notice the 
least sound in the night about them—a fish jumping in the 
lake, a twig snapping in the bush, the dropping of occasional 
fragments of frozen snow from the branches overhead where 
the heat loosened them. His voice, too, changed a little in 
quality, becoming a shade less confident, lower -also in tone. 
Fear, to put it plainly, hovered close about that little camp, 
and though all three would have been glad to speak of other 
matters, the only thing they seemed able to discuss was this— 
the source of their fear. They tried other subjects in vain; 
there was nothing to say about them. Hank was the most 
honest of the group; he said next to nothing. He never once, 
however, turned his back to the darkness. His face was always 
to the forest, and when wood was needed he didn’t go farther 
than was necessary to get it. 
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A wall of silence wrapped them in, for the snow, though 
not thick, was sufficient to deaden any noise, and the frost 
held things pretty tight besides. No sound but their voices and 
the soft roar of the flames made itself heard. Only, from time 
to time, something soft as the flutter of a pine-moth’s wings 
went past them through the air. No one seemed anxious to 
go to bed. The hours slipped towards midnight. 

“The legend is picturesque enough,” observed the doctor 
after one of the longer pauses, speaking to break it rather than 
because he had anything to say, “for the Wendigo is simply 
the Call of the Wild personified, which some natures hear to 
their own destruction.” 

“That’s about it,” Hank said presently. ‘“‘ An’ there’s no 
misunderstanding when you hear it. It calls you by name right 
*nough.” 

Another pause followed. Then Dr. Cathcart came back to 
the forbidden subject with a rush that made the others jump. 

“The allegory is significant,” he remarked, looking about 
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him into the darkness, “ for the Voice, they say, resembles all 
the minor sounds of the Bush—wind, falling water, cries of 
animals, and so forth. And, once the victim hears that—he’s 
off for good, of course! His most vulnerable points, more- 
over, are said to be the feet and the eyes ; the feet, you see, for 
the lust of wandering, and the eyes for the lust of beauty. The 
poor beggar goes at such a dreadful speed that he bleeds be- 
neath the eyes, and his feet burn.” 

Dr. Cathcart, as he spoke, continued to peer uneasily into 
the surrounding gloom. His voice sank to a hushed tone. 

“ The Wendigo,” he added, “ is said to burn his feet—owing 
to the friction, apparently caused by its tremendous velocity— 
till they drop off, and new ones form exactly like its own.” 

Simpson listened in horrified amazement; but it was the 
pallor on Hank’s face that fascinated him most. He would 
willingly have stopped his ears and closed his eyes, had he 
dared. 

“It don’t always keep to the ground neither,” came in 
Hank’s slow, heavy drawl, “ for it goes so high that he thinks 
the stars have set him all a-fire. An’ it'll take great thumpin’ 
jumps sometimes, an’ run along the tops of the trees, carrying 
its partner with it, an’ then droppin’ him just as a fish-hawk’ll 
drop a pickerel to kill it before eatin’. An’ its food, of all the 
muck in the whole Bush is—moss!” And he laughed a short, 
unnatural laugh. “It’s a moss-eater, is the Wendigo,” he 
added, looking up excitedly into the faces of his companions, 
“ moss-eater,” he repeated, with a string of the most outland- 
ish oaths he could invent. 

But Simpson now understood the true purpose of all this 
talk. What these two men, each strong and “ experienced ” in 
his own way, dreaded more than anything else was—silence. 
They were talking against time. They were also talking against 
darkness, against the invasion of panic, against the admission 
reflection might bring that they were in an enemy’s country— 
against anything, in fact, rather than allow their inmost 
thoughts to assume control. He himself, already initiated by 
the awful vigil with terror, was beyond both of them in this 
respect. He had reached the stage where he was immune. 
But these two, the scoffing, analytical doctor, and the honest, 
dogged backwoodsman, each sat trembling in the depths of his 
being. 

Thus the hours passed ; and thus, with lowered voice and a 
kind of taut inner resistance of spirit, this little group of 
humanity sat in the jaws of the wilderness and talked foolishly 
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of the terrible and haunting legend. It was an unequal contest, 
all things considered, for the wilderness had already the ad- 
vantage of first attack—and of a hostage. The fate of their 
comrade hung over them with a steadily increasing weight of 
oppression that finally became insupportable. 

It was Hank, after a pause longer than the preceding ones 
that no one seemed able to break, who first let loose all this 
pent-up emotion in very unexpected fashion, by springing 
suddenly to his feet and letting out the most ear-shattering yell 
imaginable into the night. He could not contain himself any 
longer, it seemed. To make it carry even beyond an ordinary 
cry he interrupted its rhythm by shaking the palm of his hand 
before his mouth. 

“ That’s for Défago,” he said, looking down at the other 
two with a queer, defiant laugh, “for it’s my belief ’—the 
sandwiched oath may be omitted—“ that my ole partner’s not 
far from us at this very minute.” 

There was a vehemence and recklessness about his perform- 
ance that made Simpson, too, start to his feet in amazement, 
and betrayed even the doctor into letting the pipe slip from 
between his lips. Hank’s face was ghastly, but Cathcart’s 
showed a sudden weakness—a loosening of all his faculties, as 
it were. Then a momentary anger blazed into his eyes, and he 
too, though with deliberation born of habitual self-control, 
got upon his feet and faced the excited guide. For this was 
unpermissible, foolish, dangerous, and he meant to stop it in 
the bud. 

What might have happened in the next minute or two one 
may speculate about, yet never definitely know, for in the 
instant of profound silence that followed Hank’s roaring 
voice, and as though in answer to it, something went past 
through the darkness of the sky overhead at a terrific speed— 
something of necessity very large, for it displaced much air, 
while down between the trees there fell a faint and windy cry 
of a human voice, calling in tones of indescribable anguish 
and appeal— 

“Oh! oh! this fiery height! Oh, oh! My feet of fire! My 
burning feet of fire!” 

White to the very edge of his shirt, Hank looked stupidly 
about him like a child. Dr. Cathcart uttered some kind of 
unintelligible cry, turning as he did so with an instinctive 
movement of blind terror towards the protection of the tent, 
then halting in the act as though frozen. Simpson, alone of 
the three, retained his presence of mind a little. His own 
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horror was too deep to allow of any immediate reaction. He 
had heard that cry before. ; 

Tusning to his stricken companions, he said almost calmly— 

“ That’s exactly the cry I heard—the very words he used!” 

Then, lifting his face to the sky, he cried aloud, “‘ Défago, 
Défago! Come down here to us! Come down-——!” 

And before there was time for anybody to take definite 
action one way or another, there came the sound of something 
dropping heavily between the trees, striking the branches on 
the way down, and landing with a dreadful thud upon the 
frozen earth below. The crash and thunder of it was really 
terrific. 

“That’s him, s’*help me the good Gawd!” came from Hank 
in a whispering cry half choked, his hand going automatically 
towards the hunting-knife in his belt. “ And he’s coming! 
He’s coming!” he added, with an irrational laugh of terror, as 
the sounds of heavy footsteps crunching over the snow became 
distinctly audible, approaching through the blackness towards 
the circle of light. 

And while the steps, with their stumbling motion, moved 
nearer and nearer upon them, the three men stood round that 
fire, motionless and dumb. Dr. Cathcart had the appearance 
as of a man suddenly withered; even his eyes did not move. 
Hank, suffering shockingly, seemed on the verge again of 
violent action; yet did nothing. He, too, was hewn of stone. 
Like stricken children they seemed. The picture was hideous. 
And meanwhile, their owner still invisible, the footsteps 
came closer, crunching the frozen snow. It was endless—too 
prolonged to be quite real—this measured and pitiless ap- 
proach. It was accursed. 
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Then at length the darkness, having thus laboriously con- 
ceived, brought forth-—a figure. It drew forward into the zone 
of uncertain light where fire and shadows mingled, not ten feet 
away; then halted, staring at them fixedly. The same instant 
it started forward again with the spasmodic motion as of a 
thing moved by wires, and coming up closer to them, full into 
the glare of the fire, they perceived then that—it was a man; 
and apparently that this man was—Défago. 

Something like a skin of horror almost perceptibly drew 
down in that moment over every face, and three pairs of eyes 
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shone through it as though they saw across the frontiers of 
normal vision into the Unknown. 

Défago advanced, his tread faltering and uncertain; he 
made his way straight up to them as a group first, then turned 
sharply and peered close into the face of Simpson. The sound 
of a voice issued from his lips— 

“ Here I am, Boss Simpson. I heered someone calling me.” 
It was a faint, dried-up voice, made wheezy and breathless as 
by immense exertion. ‘“‘ I’m havin’ a reg’lar hell-fire kind of a 
trip, Iam.” And he laughed, thrusting his head forward into 
the other’s face. 

But that laugh started the machinery of the group of wax- 
work figures with the wax-white skins. Hank immediately 
sprang forward with a stream of oaths so far-fetched that 
Simpson did not recognise them as English at all, but thought 
he had lapsed into Indian or some other lingo. He only 
realised that Hank’s presence, thrust thus between them, was 
welcome—uncommonly welcome. Dr. Cathcart, though more 
calmly and leisurely, advanced behind him, stumbling heavily. 

Simpson seems hazy as to what was actually said and done 
in those next few seconds, for the eyes of that detestable and 
blasted visage peering at such close quarters into his own, 
utterly bewildered his senses at first. He merely stood still. 
He said nothing. He had not the trained will of the older 
men that forced them into action in defiance of all emotional 
stress. He watched them moving as behind a glass, that half 
destroyed their reality: it was dream-like, perverted. Yet, 
through the torrent of Hank’s meaningless phrases, he remem- 
bers hearing his uncle’s tone of authority—hard and forced 
—saying several things about food and warmth, blankets, 
whisky and the rest; . . . and, further, that whiffs of that 
penetrating, unaccustomed odour, vile, yet sweetly bewilder- 
ing, assailed his nostrils during all that followed. 

It was no less a person than himself, however—less experi- 
enced and adroit than the others though he was—who gave 
instinctive utterance to the sentence that brought a measure 
of relief into the ghastly situation by expressing the doubt and 
thought in each one’s heart. 

“It is—YOU, isn’t it, Défago?” he asked under his breath, 
horror breaking his speech. 

And at once Cathcart burst out with the loud answer before 
the other had time to move his lips. “‘ Of course it is! Of 
course it is! Only—can’t you see—he’s nearly dead with 
exhaustion, cold and terror? Isn’t that enough to change a 
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man beyond all recognition?” It was said in order to convince 
himself as much as to convince the others. The over-emphasis 
alone proved that. And continually, while he spoke and acted, 
he held a handkerchief to his nose. That odour pervaded the 
whole camp. 

For the “ Défago ” who sat huddled by the big fire, wrapped 
in blankets, drinking hot whisky and holding food in wasted 
hands, was no more like the guide they had last seen alive 
than the picture of a man of sixty is like the daguerreotype of 
his early youth in the costume of another generation. Nothing 
really can describe that ghastly caricature, that parody, mas- 
querading there in the firelight as Défago. From the ruins of 
the dark and awful memories he still retains, Simpson declares 
that the face was more animal than human, the features drawn 
about into wrong proportions, the skin loose and hanging, as 
though he had been subjected to extraordinary pressures and 
tensions. It made him think vaguely of those bladder-faces 
blown up by the hawkers on Ludgate Hill, that change their 
expression as they swell, and as they collapse emit a faint and 
wailing imitation of a voice. Both face and voice suggested 
some such abominable resemblance. But Cathcart long after- 
wards, seeking to describe the indescribable, asserts that thus 
might have looked a face and body that had been in air so 
rarified that, the weight of atmosphere being removed, the 
entire structure threatened to fly asunder and become— 
incoherent. ... 

It was Hank, though all distraught and shaking with a tear- 
ing volume of emotion he could neither handle nor under- 
stand, who brought things to a head without more ado. He 
went off to a little distance from the fire, apparently so that the 
light should not dazzle him too much, and shading his eyes 
for a moment with both hands, shouted in a loud voice that 
held anger and affection dreadfully mingled— 

“You ain't Défago! You ain’t Défago at all! I don’t give 
a damn, but that ain’t you, my ole pal of twenty years!” 
He glared upon the huddled figure as though he would destroy 
him with his eyes. “ An’ if it is I'll swab the floor of hell with 
a wad of cotton-wool on a toothpick, s’help me the good 
Gawd!” he added, with a violent fling of horror and disgust. 

It was impossible to silence him. He stood there shouting 
like one possessed, horrible to see, horrible to hear—because 
it was the truth. He repeated himself in fifty different ways, 
each more outlandish than the last. The woods rang with 
echoes. At one time it looked as if he meant to fling himself 
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upon “ the intruder,” for his hand continually jerked towards 
the long hunting-knife in his belt. 

But in the end he did nothing, and the whole tempest com- 
pleted itself very nearly with tears. Hank’s voice suddenly 
broke, he collapsed on the ground, and Cathcart somehow or 
other persuaded him at last to go into the tent and lie quiet. 
The remainder of the affair, indeed, was witnessed by him 
from behind the canvas, his white and terrified face peeping 
through the crack of the tent door-flap. 

Then Dr. Cathcart, closely followed by his nephew who so 
far had kept his courage better than all of them, went up with 
a determined air and stood opposite to the figure of Défago 
huddled over the fire. He looked him squarely in the face and 
spoke. At first his voice was firm. 

“ Défago, tell us what’s happened—just a little, so that we 
can know how best to help you?” he asked in a tone of 
authority, almost of command. And at that point, it was 
command. At once afterwards, however, it changed in quality, 
for the figure turned up to him a face so piteous, so terrible 
and so little like humanity, that the doctor shrank back from 
him as from something spiritually unclean. Simpson, watching 
close behind him, says he got the impression of a mask that 
was on the verge of dropping off, and that underneath they 
would discover something black and diabolical, revealed in 
utter nakedness. “ Out with it, man, out with it!” Cathcart 
cried, terror running neck and neck with necessity. “ None of 
us can stand this much longer ...” It was the cry of instinct 
over reason. 

And then “ Défago,” smiling whitely, answered in that thin 
and fading voice that already seemed passing over into a 
sound of quite another character— 

“IT seen that great Wendigo thing,” he whispered, sniffing 
the air about him exactly like an animal. “I been with it 
too—” 

Whether the poor devil would have said more, or whether 
Dr. Cathcart would have continued the impossible cross-ex- 
amination cannot be known, for at that moment the voice of 
Hank was heard yelling at the top of his shout from behind 
the canvas that concealed all but his terrified eyes. Such a 
howling was never heard. 

* His feet! Oh, Gawd, his feet! Look at his great changed 
—feet!” 

Défago, shuffling where he sat, had moved in such a way 
that for the first time his legs were in full light and his feet 
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were visible. Yet Simpson had no time, himself, to see pro- 
perly what Hank had seen. And Hank has never seen fit to 
tell. That same instant, with a leap like that of a frightened 
tiger, Cathcart was upon him, bundling the folds of blanket 
about his legs with such speed that the young student caught 
little more than a passing glimpse of something dark and 
oddly massed where moccasined feet ought to have been, and 
saw even that but with uncertain vision. 

Then, before the doctor had time to do more, or Simpson 
time to even think a question, much less ask it, Défago was 
standing upright in front of them, balancing with pain and 
difficulty, and upon his shapeless and twisted visage an 
expression so dark and so malicious that it was, in the true 
sense, monstrous. 

“Now you seen it too,” he wheezed, “ you seen my fiery, 
burning feet! And now-——that is, unless you kin save me an’ 
prevent—it’s ’bout time for——” 

His piteous and beseeching voice was interrupted by a sound 
that was like the roar of wind coming across the lake. The 
trees overhead shook their tangled branches. The blazing fire 
bent its flames as before a blast. And something swept with 
a terrific, rushing noise about the little camp and seemed to 
surround it entirely in a single moment of time. Défago shook 
the clinging blankets from his body, turned towards the woods 
behind, and with the same stumbling motion that had brought 
him—was gone: gone, before anyone could move muscle to 
prevent him, gone with an amazing, blundering swiftness that 
left no time to act. The darkness positively swallowed him ; 
and less than a dozen seconds later, above the roar of the 
swaying trees and the shout of the sudden wind, all three men, 
watching and listening with stricken hearts, heard a cry that 
seemed to drop down upon them from a great height of sky 
and distance— 

“Oh, oh! This fiery height! Oh, oh! My feet of fire! 
My burning feet of fire... !” then died away, into untold 
space and silence. 

Dr. Cathcart—suddenly master of himself, and therefore of 
the others—was just able to seize Hank violently by the arm 
as he tried to dash headlong into the Bush. 

“But I want ter know—you!” shrieked the guide. “ I want 
ter see! That ain’t him at all, but some —— devil that’s 
shunted into his place. . .!” 

Somehow or other—he admits he never quite knew how he 
accomplished it—he managed to keep him in the tent and 
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pacify him. The doctor, apparently, had reached the stage 
where reaction had set in and allowed his own innate force to 
conquer. Certainly he “ managed” Hank admirably. It was 
his nephew, however, hitherto so wonderfully controlled, who 
gave him most cause for anxiety, for the cumulative strain 
had now produced a condition of lachrymose hysteria which 
made it necessary to isolate him upon a bed of boughs and 
blankets as far removed from Hank as was possible under the 
circumstances. 

And there he lay, as the watches of that haunted night 
passed over the lonely camp, crying startled sentences, and 
fragments of sentences, into the folds of his blankets. A 
quantity of gibberish about speed and height and fire mingled 
oddly with biblical memories of the class-room. “ People with 
broken faces all on fire are coming at a most awful, awful, 
pace towards the camp!” he would moan one minute ; and the 
next would sit up and stare into the woods, intently listening, 
and whisper, ‘“‘ How terrible in the wilderness are—are the 
feet of them that——” until his uncle came across to change 
the direction of his thoughts and comfort him. 

The hysteria, fortunately, proved but temporary. Sleep 
cured him, just as it cured Hank. 

Till the first signs of daylight came, soon after five o’clock, 
Dr. Cathcart kept his vigil. His face was the colour of chalk, 
and there were strange flushes beneath his eyes. An appalling 
terror of the soul battled with his will all through those 
silent hours. These were some of the outer signs... 

At dawn he lit the fire himself, made breakfast, and woke 
the others, and by seven they were well on their way back to 
the home camp—three perplexed and afflicted men, but each 
in his own way having reduced his inner turmoil to a condition 
of more or less systematised order again. 


Ix 


They talked little, and then only of the most wholesome and 
common things, for their minds were charged with painful 
thoughts that clamoured for explanation, though no one dared 
refer to them. Hank, being nearest to primitive conditions, 
was the first to find himself, for he was also less complex. In 
Dr. Cathcart “ civilisation ” championed his forces against an 
attack singular enough. To this day, perhaps, he is not quite 
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sure of certain things. Anyhow, he took longer to “ find him- 
self.” 

Simpson, the student of divinity, it was who arranged his 
conclusions probably with the best, though not most scientific, 
appearance of order. Out there, in the heart of unreclaimed 
wilderness, they had surely witnessed something crudely and 
essentially primitive.’ Something that had survived somehow 
the advance of humanity had emerged terrifically, betraying a 
scale of life still monstrous and immature. He envisaged it 
rather as a glimpse into prehistoric ages, when superstitions, 
gigantic and uncouth, still oppressed the hearts of men; when 
the forces of nature were still untamed, the Powers that may 
have haunted a primeval universe not yet withdrawn. To this 
day he thinks of what he termed years later in a sermon 
“ savage and formidable Potencies lurking behind the souls of 
men, not evil perhaps in themselves, yet instinctively hostile to 
humanity as it exists.” 

With his uncle he never discussed the matter in detail, for 
the barrier between the two types of mind made it difficult. 
Only once, years later, something led them to the frontier of 
the subject—of a single detail of the subject, rather— 

“Can’t you even tell me what—they were like?” he asked ; 
and the reply, though conceived in wisdom, was not encour- 
aging, ‘“ It is far better you should not try to know, or to find 
out.” 

“ Well—that odour. . .?” persisted the nephew. ‘“ What do 
you make of that?” 

Dr. Cathcart looked at him and raised his eyebrows. 

“* Odours,” he replied, “ are not so easy as sounds and sights 
of telepathic communication. I make as much, or as little, 
probably, as you do yourself.” 

He was not quite so glib as usual with his explanations. 
That was all. 


At the fall of the day, cold, exhausted, famished, the party 
came to the end of the long portage and dragged themselves 
into a camp that at first glimpse seemed empty. Fire there was 
none, and no Punk came forward to welcome them. The 
emotional capacity of all three was too over-spent to recognise 
either surprise or annoyance; but the cry of spontaneous 
affection that burst from the lips of Hank, as he rushed ahead 
of them towards the fireplace, came probably as a warning 
that the end of the amazing affair was not quite yet. And 
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both Cathcart and his nephew confessed afterwards that when 
they saw him kneel down in his excitement and embrace 
something that reclined, gently moving, before the extin- 
guished ashes, they felt in their bones that this ‘ something ” 
would prove to be Défago—the true Défago, returned. 

And so, indeed, it was. 

It was soon told. Exhausted to the point of emaciation, the 
French Canadian—what was left of him, that is—fumbled 
among the ashes, trying to make a fire. His body crouched 
there, the weak fingers obeying feebly the instinctive habit of 
a lifetime with twigs and matches. But there was no longer 
any mind to direct the simple operation. The mind had fled 
beyond recall. And with it, too, had fled memory. Not only 
recent events, but all previous life was a blank. 

This time it was the real man, though incredibly and hor- 
ribly shrunken. On his face was no expression of any kind 
whatever—fear, welcome, or recognition. He did not seem to 
know who it was that embraced him, or who it was that fed, 
warmed and spoke to him the words of comfort and relief. 
Forlorn and broken beyond all reach of human aid, the little 
man did meekly as he was bidden. The “something” that 
had constituted him “ individual” had vanished for ever. 

In some ways it was more terribly moving than anything 
they had yet seen—that idiot smile as he drew wads of coarse 
moss from his swollen cheeks and told them that he was “a 
damned moss eater”; the continued vomiting of even the 
simplest food ; and, worst of all, the piteous and childish voice 
of complaint in which he told them that his feet pained him— 
“burn like fire °—which was natural enough when Dr. Cath- 
cart examined them and found that both were dreadfully 
frozen. Beneath the eyes there were faint indications of 
recent bleeding. 

The details of how he survived the prolonged exposure, of 
where he had been, or of how he covered the great distance 
from one camp to the other, including an immense detour of 
the lake on foot since he had no canoe—all this remains un- 
known. His memory had vanished completely. And before 
the end of the winter whose beginning witnessed this strange 
occurrence, Défago, bereft of mind, memory and soul, had 
gone with it. He lingered only a few weeks. 

And what Punk was able to contribute to the story throws 
no further light upon it. He was cleaning fish by the lake 
shore about five o’clock in the evening—an hour, that is, 
before the search party returned—when he saw this shadow 
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of the guide picking its way weakly into camp. In advance 
of him, he declares, came the faint whiff of a certain singular 
odour. 

That same instant old Punk started for home. He covered 
the entire journey of three days as only Indian blood could 
have covered it. The terror of a whole race drove him. He 
knew what it all meant. Défago bad “seen the Wendigo.” 
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THE CROWN DERBY PLATE 
by Marjorie Bowen 


Martha Pym said that she had never seen a ghost and that she 
would very much like to do so, “ particularly at Christmas, 
for you can laugh as you like, that is the correct time to see a 
ghost.” 

“T don’t suppose you ever will,” replied her cousin Mabel 
comfortably, while her cousin Clara shuddered and said that 
she hoped they would change the subject for she disliked even 
to think of such things. 

The three elderly, cheerful women sat round a big fire, cosy 
and content after a day of pleasant activities; Martha was the 
guest of the other two, who owned the handsome, convenient 
country house; she always came to spend her Christmas with 
the Wyntons and found the leisurely country life delightful 
after the bustling round of London, for Martha managed an 
antique shop of the better sort and worked extremely hard. 
She was, however, still full of zest for work or pleasure, 
though sixty years old, and looked backwards and forwards to 
a succession of delightful days. 

The other two, Mabel and Clara, led quieter but none the 
less agreeable lives ; they had more money and fewer interests, 
but nevertheless enjoyed themselves very well. 

“ Talking of ghosts,” said Mabel, “I wonder how that old 
woman at Hartleys is getting on, for Hartleys, you know, is 
supposed to be haunted.” 

“Yes, I know,” smiled Miss Pym, “but all the years that 
we have known of the place we have never heard anything 
definite, have we?” 

“No,” put in Clara; “ but there is that persistent rumour 
that the house is uncanny, and for myself, nothing would 
induce me to live there!” 

“It is certainly very lonely and dreary down there on the 
marshes,” conceded Mabel. “ But as for the ghost—you never 
hear what it is supposed to be even.” 

“Who has taken it?” asked Miss Pym, remembering Hart- 
leys as very desolate indeed, and long shut up. 

“ A Miss Lefain, an eccentric old creature—I think you met 
her here once, two years ago——” 
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“T believe that I did, but I don’t recall her at all.” 

“We have not seen her since, Hartleys is so un-get-at-able 
and she didn’t seem to want visitors. She collects china, 
Martha, so really you ought to go and see her and talk 
4 shop.’ ” 

With the word “china” some curious associations came 
into the mind of Martha Pym ; she was silent while she strove 
to put them together, and after a second or two they all fitted 
together into a very clear picture. 

She remembered that thirty years ago—yes, it must be thirty 
years ago, when, as a young woman, she had put all her capital 
into the antique business, and had been staying with her 
cousins (her aunt had then been alive) that she had driven 
across the marsh to Hartleys, where there was an auction sale ; 
all the details of this she had completely forgotten, but she 
could recall quite clearly purchasing a set of gorgeous china 
which was still one of her proud delights, a perfect set of 
Crown Derby save that one plate was missing. 

“ How odd,” she remarked, “that this Miss Lefain should 
collect china too, for it was at Hartleys that I purchased my 
dear old Derby service—I’ve never been able to match that 
plate——” 

“A plate missing? I seem to remember,” said Clara. 
“ Didn’t they say that it must be in the house somewhere and 
that it should be looked for?” . 

“T believe they did, but of course I never heard any more 
and that missing plate has annoyed me ever since. Who had 
Hartleys?” 

“An old connoisseur, Sir James Sewell; I believe he was 
some relation to this Miss Lefain, but I don’t know——” 

“I wonder if she has found the plate,” mused Miss Pym. 
“T expect she has turned out and ransacked the whole 
place——” 

“ Why not trot over and ask?” suggested Mabel. “ It’s not 
much use to her, if she has found it, one odd plate.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Clara. “ Fancy going over the 
marshes, this weather, to ask about a plate missed all those 
years ago. I’m sure Martha wouldn’t think of i ai 

But Martha did think of it; she was rather fascinated by 
the idea ; how queer and pleasant it would be if, after all these 
years, nearly a lifetime, she should find the Crown Derby 
plate, the loss of which had always irked her! And this hope 
did not seem so altogether fantastical, it was quite likely that 
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old Miss Lefain, poking about in the ancient house, had found 
the missing piece. 

And, of course, if she had, being a fellow-collector, she 
would be quite willing to part with it to complete the set. 

Her cousin endeavoured to dissuade her; Miss Lefain, she 
declared, was a recluse, an odd creature who might greatly 
resent such a visit and such a request. 

“ Well, if she does I can but come away again,” smiled Miss 
Pym. “ I suppose she can’t bite my head off, and I rather like 
meeting these curious types—we’ve got a love for old china in 
common, anyhow.” 

“It seems so silly to think of it—after all these years—a 
plate!” 

“A Crown Derby plate,” corrected Miss Pym. “It is 
certainly strange that I didn’t think of it before, but now that 
I have got it into my head I can’t get it out. Besides,” she 
added hopefully, “I might see the ghost.” 

So full, however, were the days with pleasant local engage- 
ments, that Miss Pym had no immediate chance of putting her 
scheme into practice; but she did not relinquish it, and she 
asked several different people what they knew about Hartleys 
and Miss Lefain. 

And no one knew anything save that the house was sup- 
posed to be haunted and the owner “ cracky ”. 

“Ts there a story?” asked Miss Pym, who associated ghosts 
with neat tales into which they fitted as exactly as nuts into 
shells. 

But she was always told—‘ Oh no, there isn’t a story, no 
one knows anything about the place, don’t know how the idea 
got about; old Sewell was half-crazy, I believe, he was buried 
in the garden and that gives a house a nasty name——” 

“Very unpleasant,” said Martha Pym, undisturbed. 

This ghost seemed too elusive for her to track down; she 
would have to be content if she could recover the Crown 
Derby plate; for that at least she was determined to make a 
try and also to satisfy that faint tingling curiosity roused in her 
by this talk about Hartleys and the remembrance of that day, 
so long ago, when she had gone to the auction sale at the 
lonely old house. 

So the first free afternoon, while Mabel and Clara were 
comfortably taking their afternoon repose, Martha Pym, who 
was of a more lively habit, got out her little governess cart 
and dashed away across the Essex flats. 
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She had taken minute directions with her, but she had soon 
lost her way. 

Under the wintry sky, which looked as grey and hard as 
metal, the marshes stretched bleakly to the horizon ; the olive- 
brown broken reeds were harsh as scars on the saffron-tinted 
bogs, where the sluggish waters that rose so high in winter 
were filmed over with the first stillness of a frost; the air was 
cold but not keen, everything was damp; faintest of mists 
blurred the black outlines of trees that rose stark from the 
ridges above the stagnant dykes; the flooded fields were 
haunted by black birds and white birds, gulls and crows whin- 
ing above the long ditch grass and wintry wastes. 

Miss Pym stopped the little horse and surveyed this spectral 
scene, which had a certain relish about it to one sure to return 
to a homely village, a cheerful house and good company. 

A withered and bleached old man, in colour like the dun 
landscape, came along the road between the sparse alders. 

Miss Pym, buttoning up her coat, asked the way to Hart- 
leys as he passed her; he told her, straight on, and she pro- 
ceeded, straight indeed across the road that went with unde- 
viating length across the marshes. 

“Of course,” thought Miss Pym, “if you live in a place 
like this, you are bound to invent ghosts.” 

The house sprang up suddenly on a knoll ringed with 
rotting trees, encompassed by an old brick wall that the per- 
petual damp had overrun with lichen, blue, green, white, 
colours of decay. 

Hartleys, no doubt, there was no other residence of human 
being in sight in all the wide expanse; besides, she could 
remember it, surely, after all this time, the sharp rising out of 
the marsh, the colony of tall trees, but then fields and trees had 
been green and bright—there had been no water on the flats, 
it had been summer time. 

“ She certainly,” thought Miss Pym, “ must be crazy to live 
here. And I rather doubt if I shall get my plate.” 

She fastened up the good little horse by the garden gate 
which stood negligently ajar, and entered; the garden itself 
was so neglected that it was quite surprising to see a trim 
appearance in the house, curtains at the window and a polish 
on the brass door knocker, which must have been recently 
rubbed there, considering the taint in the sea damp which 
rusted and rotted everything. 

It was a square-built, substantial house with “ nothing 
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wrong with it but the situation,” Miss Pym decided, though 
it was not very attractive, being built of that drab plastered 
stone so popular a hundred years ago, with flat windows and 
door, while one side was gloomily shaded by a large evergreen 
tree of the cypress variety which gave a blackish tinge to that 
portion of the garden. 

There was no pretence at flower-beds nor any manner of 
cultivation in this garden where a few rank weeds and 
straggling bushes matted together above the dead grass; on 
the enclosing wall which appeared to have been built high as 
protection against the ceaseless winds that swung along the 
flats were the remains of fruit trees ; their crucified branches, 
rotting under the great nails that held them up, looked like 
the skeletons of those who had died in torment. 

Miss Pym took in these noxious details as she knocked 
firmly at the door; they did not depress her; she merely felt 
extremely sorry for anyone who could live in such a place. 

She noticed, at the far end of the garden, in the corner of 
the wall, a headstone showing above the sodden colourless 
grass, and remembered what she had been told about the old 
antiquary being buried there, in the grounds of Hartleys. 

As the knock had no effect she stepped back and looked at 
the house; it was certainly inhabited—with those neat win- 
dows, white curtains and drab blinds all pulled to precisely 
the same level. 

And when she brought her glance back to the door she saw 
that it had been opened and that someone, considerably ob- 
scured by the darkness of the passage, was looking at her 
intently. ‘ 

“Good afternoon,” said Miss Pym cheerfully. “I just 
thought that I would call to see Miss Lefain—it is Miss 
Lefain, isn’t it?” 

“It’s my house,” was the querulous reply. 

Martha Pym had hardly expected to find any servants here, 
though the old lady must, she thought, work pretty hard to 
keep the house so clean and tidy as it appeared to be. 

“ Of course,” she replied. ‘“ May I come in? I’m Martha 
Pym, staying with the Wyntons, I met you there——” 

“ Do come in,” was the faint reply. “I get so few people to 
visit me, I’m really very lonely.” 

“T don’t wonder,” thought Miss Pym; but she had resolved 
to take no notice of any eccentricity on the part of her 
hostess, and so she entered the house with her usual agreeable 
candour and courtesy. 
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The passage was badly lit, but she was able to get a fair 
idea of Miss Lefain ; her first impression was that this poor 
creature was most dreadfully old, older than any human 
being had a right to be, why, she felt young in comparison— 
so faded, feeble and pallid was Miss Lefain. 

She was also monstrously fat; her gross, flaccid figure was 
shapeless and she wore a badly cut, full dress of no colour at 
all, but stained with earth and damp where Miss Pym sup- 
posed she had been doing futile gardening; this gown was 
doubtless designed to disguise her stoutness, but had been so 
carelessly pulled about that it only added to it, being rucked 
and rolled “ all over the place” as Miss Pym put it to herself. 

Another ridiculous touch about the appearance of the poor 
old lady was.her short hair ; decrepit as she was, and lonely as 
she lived, she had actually had her scanty relics of white hair 
cropped round her shaking head. 

““Dear me, dear me,” she said in her thin treble voice. 
“How very kind of you to come. I suppose you prefer the 
parlour? I generally sit in the garden.” 

“The garden? But not in this weather?” 

“TJ get used to the weather. You’ve no idea how used one 
gets to the weather.” 

“I suppose so,” conceded Miss Pym doubtfully. “ You 
don’t live here quite alone, do you?” 

“ Quite alone, lately. I had a little company, but she was 
taken away, I’m sure I don’t know where. I haven’t been 
able to find a trace of her anywhere,” replied the old lady 
peevishly. 

“Some wretched companion that couldn’t stick it, I sup- 
pose,” thought Miss Pym. “ Well, I don’t wonder—but some- 
one ought to be here to look after her.” 

They went into the parlour, which, the visitor was dismayed 
to see, was without a fire but otherwise well kept. 

And there, on dozens of shelves, was a choice array of 
china at which Martha Pym’s eyes glistened. 

“ Aha!” cried Miss Lefain. “I see you’ve noticed my 
treasures! Don’t you envy me? Don’t you wish that you had 
some of those pieces?” 

Martha Pym certainly did and she looked eagerly and 
greedily round the walls, tables and cabinets while the old 
woman followed her with little thin squeals of pleasure. 

It was a beautiful little collection, most choicely and eleg- 
antly arranged, and Martha thought it marvellous that this 
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feeble ancient creature should be able to keep it in such precise 
order as well as doing her own housework. 

“Do you really do everything yourself here and live quite 
alone?” she asked, and she shivered even in her thick coat and 
wished that Miss Lefain’s energy had risen to a fire, but then 
probably she lived in the kitchen, as these lonly eccentrics 
often did. 

“There was someone,” answered Miss Lefain cunningly, 
“but I had to send her away. J told you she’s gone, I can’t 
find her, and I am so glad. Of course,” she added wistfully, 
“it leaves me very lonely, but then I couldn't stand her 
impertinence any longer. She used to say that it was her 
house and her collection of china! Would you believe it? She 
used to try to chase me away from looking at my own things!” 

“How very disagreeable,” said Miss Pym, wondering which 
of the two women had been crazy. “ But hadn’t you better get 
someone else?” 

“ Oh no,” was the jealous answer. “ I would rather be alone 
with my things, I daren’t leave the house for fear someone 
takes them away—there was a dreadful time once when an 
auction sale was held here——” 

“Were you here then?” asked Miss Pym; but indeed she 
looked old enough to have been anywhere. 

“Yes, of course,” Miss Lefain replied rather peevishly, and 
Miss Pym decided that she must be a relation of old Sir James 
Sewell. Clara and Mabel had been very foggy about it all. 
“T was very busy hiding all the china—but one set they got— 
a Crown Derby tea service——” 

“With one plate missing!” cried Martha Pym. “I bought 
it, and do you know, I was wondering if you’d found it——” 

“T hid it,” piped Miss Lefain. 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, that’s rather funny behav- 
iour. Why did you hide the stuff away instead of buying it?” 

“ How could I buy what was mine?” 

“Old Sir James left it to you, then?” asked Martha Pym, 
feeling very muddled. 

“She bought a lot more,” squeaked Miss Lefain, but 
Martha Pym tried to keep her to the point. 

“If you’ve got the plate,” she insisted, ““ you might let me 
have it—I’ll pay quite handsomely, it would be so pleasant 
to have it after all these years.” 

“Money is no use to me,” said Miss Lefain mournfully, 
“not a bit of use. I can’t leave the house or the garden.” 
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“ Well, you have to live, I suppose,” replied Martha Pym 
cheerfully. ‘“‘ And, do you know, I’m afraid you are getting 
rather morbid and dull, living here all alone—you really ought 
to have a fire—why, it’s just on Christmas and very damp.” 

“T haven't felt the cold for a long time,” replied the other ; 
she seated herself with a sigh on one of the horsehair chairs 
and Miss Pym noticed with a start that her feet were covered 
only by a pair of white stockings ; “ one of those nasty health 
fiends,” thought Miss Pym, “ but she doesn’t look too well for 
all that.” 

“So you don’t think you could let me have the plate?” she 
asked briskly, walking up and down, for the dark, neat, clean 
parlour was very cold indeed, and she thought that she 
couldn’t stand this much longer; as there seemed no sign of 
tea or anything pleasant and comfortable she had really better 
go. 
“I might let you have it,” sighed Miss Lefain, “ since you’ve 
been so kind as to pay me a visit. After all, one plate isn’t 
much use, is it?” 

“ Of course not, I wonder you troubled to hide it———” 

“T couldn’t bear,” wailed the other, “ to see the things going 
out of the house!” 

Martha Pym couldn’t stop to go into all this; it was quite 
clear that the old lady was very eccentric indeed and that 
nothing very much could be done with her; no wonder that 
she had “ dropped out ” of everything and that no one ever 
saw her or knew anything about her, though Miss Pym felt 
that some effort ought really to be made to save her from 
herself. 

“Wouldn’t you like a mun in my little governess cart?” she 
suggested. “We might go to tea with the Wyntons on the 
way back, they’d be delighted to see you, and I really think 
that you do want taking out of yourself.” 

“IT was taken out of myself some time ago,” replied Miss 
Lefain. “I really was, and I couldn’t leave my things— 
though,” she added with pathetic gratitude, “it is very, very 
kind of you: iad 

“Your things would be quite safe, I’m sure,” said Martha 
Pym, humouring her. “ Who ever would come up here, this 
hour of a winter’s day?” - 

“ They do, oh, they do! And she might come back, prying 
and nosing and saying that it was all hers, all my beautiful 
china, hers!” 
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Miss Lefain squealed in her agitation and, rising up, ran 
round the wall fingering with flaccid yellow hands the bril- 
liant glossy pieces on the shelves. 

“Well then, I’m afraid that I must go, they’ll be expecting 
me, and it’s quite a long ride ; perhaps some other time you'll 
come and see us?” 

“Oh, must you go?” quavered Miss Lefain dolefully. “ I 
do like a little company now and then and I trusted you from 
the first—the others, when they do come, are always after my 
things and I have to frighten them away!” 

“Frighten them away!” replied Martha Pym. ‘“ However 
do you do that?” 

“It doesn’t seem difficult, people are so easily frightened, 
aren’t they?” 

Miss Pym suddenly remembered that Hartleys had the repu- 
tation of being haunted—perhaps the queer old thing played 
on that; the lonely house with the grave in the garden, was 
dreary enough around which to create a legend. 

“TI suppose you’ve never seen a ghost?” she asked pleas- 
antly. “I'd rather like to see one, you know——” 

“There is no one here but myself,” said Miss Lefain. 

“So you’ve never seen anything? I thought it must be all 
nonsense. Still, I do think it rather melancholy for you to live 
here all alone——” 

Miss Lefain sighed: - 

“Yes, it’s very lonely. Do stay and talk to me a little 
longer.” Her whistling voice dropped cunningly. “ And Pil 
give you the Crown Derby plate!” 

“ Are you sure you've really got it?” Miss Pym asked. 

“Tl show you.” 

Fat and waddling as she was, she seemed to move very 
lightly as she slipped in front of Miss Pym and conducted her 
from the room, going slowly up the stairs—such a gross 
figure in that clumsy dress with the fringe of white hair hang- 
ing on to her shoulders. 

The upstairs of the house was as neat as the parlour, 
everything well in its place; but there was no sign of occu- 
pancy ; the beds were covered with dust sheets, there were no 
lamps or fires set ready. “ I suppose,” Miss Pym said to her- 
self, “‘ she doesn’t care to show me where she really lives.” 

But as they passed from one room to another, she could not 
help saying: 

“Where do you live, Miss Lefain?” 
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“Mostly in the garden,” said the other. 

Miss Pym thought of those horrible health huts that some 
people indulged in. 

“ Well, sooner you than I,” she replied cheerfully. 

In the most distant room of all, a dark, tiny closet, Miss 
Lefain opened a deep cupboard and brought out a Crown 
Derby plate which her guest received with a spasm of joy, for 
it was actually that missing from her cherished set. 

“It’s very good of you,” she said in delight. “ Won’t you 
take something for it, or let me do something for you?” 

“You might come and see me again,” replied Miss Lefain 
wistfully. 

“Oh yes, of course I should like to come and see you 
again.” 

But now that she had got what she had really come for, the 
plate, Martha Pym wanted to be gone; it was really very 
dismal and depressing in the house and she began to notice a 
fearful smell—the place had been shut up too long, there was 
something damp rotting somewhere, in this horrid little dark 
closet no doubt. 

“T really must be going,” she said hurriedly. 

Miss Lefain turned as if to cling to her, but Martha Pym 
moved quickly away. 

“Dear me,” wailed the old lady. ‘“ Why are you in such 
haste?” 

“ There’s—a smell,” murmured Miss Pym rather faintly. 

She found herself hastening down the stairs, with Miss 
Lefain complaining behind her. 

““ How peculiar people are—she used to talk of a smell ad 

“Well, you must notice it yourself.” 

Miss Pym was in the hall; the old woman had not followed 
her, but stood in the semi-darkness at the head of the stairs, a 
pale shapeless figure. 

Miss Pym hated to be rude and ungrateful but she could 
not stay another moment; she hurried away and was in her 
cart in a moment—really—that smell 

““ Good-bye!” she called out with false cheerfulness, 
thank you so much!” 

There was no answer from the house. 

Miss Pym drove on; she was rather upset and took another 
way than that by which she had come, a way that led past a 
little house raised above the marsh; she was glad to think 
that the poor old creature at Hartleys had such near neigh- 
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bours, and she reined up the horse, dubious as to whether 
She should call someone and tell them that poor old Miss 
Lefain really wanted a little looking after, alone in a house like 
that, and plainly not quite right in her head. 

A young woman, attracted by the sound of the governess 
cart, came to the door of the house and, seeing Miss Pym, 
called out, asking if she wanted the keys of the house? 

“What house?” asked Miss Pym. 

“ Hartleys, mum, they don’t put a board out, as no one is 
likely to pass, but it’s to be sold. Miss Lefain wants to sell or 
let it ” 

“T’ve just been up to see her——’ 

““Oh, no, mum—she’s been away a year, abroad some- 
where, couldn’t stand the place, it’s been empty since then, I 
just mun in every day and keep things tidy——” 

Loquacious and curious, the young woman had come to the 
fence ; Miss Pym had stopped her horse. 

“Miss Lefain is there now,” she said. ‘‘ She must have just 
come back. i 

“She wasn’t there this morning, mum, ’tisn’t likely she’d 
come, either—fair scared she was, mum, fair chased away, 
didn’t dare move her china. Can’t say I’ve noticed anything 
myself, but I never stay long—and there’s a smell——” 

“Yes,” murmured Martha Pym faintly, “there’s a smell. 
What—what—chased her away?” 

“Well, as you aren’t thinking of taking the place, she got 
an idea in her head that old Sir James—well, he couldn’t bear 
to leave Hartleys, mum, he’s buried in the garden, and she 
thought he was after her, chasing round them bits of. 
china——” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Pym. 

“Some of it used to be his, she found a lot stuffed away, 
he said they were to be left in Hartleys, but Miss Lefain would 
have the things sold, I believe—that’s years ago ar 

“Yes, yes,” said Miss Pym with a sick look. “‘ You don’t 
know what he was like, do you?” 

“No, mum—but I’ve heard tell he was very stout and very 
old—I wonder who it was you saw up at Hartleys?” 

Miss Pym took a Crown Derby plate from her bag. 

“You might take that back when you go,” she whispered. 
“TI shan’t want it, after all a 

Before the astonished young woman could answer Miss 
Pym had darted off across the marsh; that short hair, that 
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earth-stained robe, the white socks, “I generally live in the 
garden——” 

Miss Pym drove away, breakneck speed, frantically resolv- 
ing to mention to no one that she had paid a visit to Hartleys, 
nor lightly again to bring up the subject of ghosts. 

She shook and shuddered in the damp, trying to get out of 
her clothes and her nostrils—that indescribable smell. 
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THE TRAINS 
by Robert Aickman 


On the moors, as early as this, the air no longer clung about 
her, impeding her movements, absorbing her energies. Now 
a warm breeze seemed to lift her up and bear her on: the 
absorption process was reversed; her blood stream drew im- 
pulsion from the zephyrs. Her thoughts raced from her in all 
directions, unproductive but joyful. She remembered the rail- 
way posters. Was this ozone? 

Not that she had at all disliked the big industrial city they 
had just left; unlike Mimi, who had loathed it. Mimi had 
wanted their walking tour to be each day from one Youth 
Hostel to another; but that was the one proposal Margaret 
had successfully resisted. Their itinerary lay in the Pennines, 
and Margaret had urged the case for sleeping in farmhouses 
and, on occasion, in conventional hotels. Mimi had suggested 
that the former were undependable and the latter both dreary 
and expensive; but suddenly her advocacy of Youth Hostels 
had filled her with shame, and she had capitulated. ‘‘ But 
hotels look down on hikers,” she had added. Margaret had 
not until then regarded them as hikers. 

Apart from the controversy about the city, all had so far 
gone fairly well, particularly with the weather, as their pro- 
gress entered its second week. The city Margaret had found 
new, interesting, unexpectedly beautiful and romantic: its 
well-proportioned stone mills and uncountable volcanic chim- 
neys appeared perfectly to consort with the high free moun- 
tains always in the background. To Mimi the place was all 
that she went on holiday to avoid. If you had to have towns, 
she would choose the blurred amalgam of the Midlands and 
South, where town does not contrast with country but 
always merges into it, neither town nor country being at any 
time so distinct as in the North. To Margaret this, to her, 
new way of life (of which she saw only the very topmost sur- 
face) seemed considerably less awful than she had expected. 
Mimi, to whom also it was new, saw it as the existence from 
which very probably her great-grandfather had fought and 
climbed, a degradation she was appalled to find still in 
existence and able to devour her. If there had to be industry, 
let the facts be swaddled in suburbs. The Free Trade 
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Hotel (R.A.C. and A.A.) had found single rooms for them; 
and Mimi had missed someone to talk to in bed. 

They had descended to the town quite suddenly from the 
wildest moors, as one does in the North. Now equally sud- 
denly it was as if there were no towns, but only small long- 
toothed neanderthals crouched behind rocks waiting to tear 
the two of them to pieces. Air roared past in incalculable 
bulk under the lucent sky, deeply blue but traversed by well- 
spaced masses of sharply edged white cloud, like the floats in 
a Mediterranean pageant. The misty, smoky, reeking air of 
the city had continually enchanted Margaret with always 
changing atmospheric effects, a meteorological drama un- 
available in any other environment; but up here the air was 
certainly life itself. The path was hard to find across the 
heather, the only landmarks being contours and neither of 
them being expert with a map; but they advanced in happy 
silence, all barriers between them blown down, even Mar- 
garet’s heavy rucksack far from her mind. (Mimi took her 
own heavier ruckstack for granted at all times.) 

“Surely that’s a train?” said Margaret, when they had 
walked for two or three hours. 

“Oh God,” said Mimi, the escapist. 

“The point is itll give us our bearings.” The vague 
rumbling was now lost in the noisy wind. “ Let’s look.” 

Mimi unstrapped the back pocket on Margaret’s rucksack 
and took out the map. They stood holding it between them. 
Their orientation being governed by the wind, and beyond 
their power to correct mentally, they then laid the map on 
the ground, the top more or less to the north, and a grey 
stone on each corner. 

“There’s the line,” said Margaret, following it across the 
map with her finger. ‘“‘ We must be somewhere about here.” 

“ How do you know we’re not above the tunnel?” enquired 
Mimi. “It’s about four miles long.” 

“T don’t think we’re high enough. The tunnel’s further on.” 

“ Couldn’t we strike this road?” 

“ Which way do you suggest?” 

“ Over the brow of the next hill, if you were right about 
that being a train. The road goes quite near the railway and 
the sound came from over there.” Mimi pointed, the web of 
her rucksack, as she lay twisted on the ground, dragging 
uncomfortably in the shoulder strap of her shirt. 

“T wish we had a canvas map. The wind’s tearing this one 
to pieces.” - 
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Mimi replied amiably, “It’s a bore, isn’t it?” It was she 
who had been responsible for the map. 

“I’m almost sure you’re right,” said Margaret, with all the 
confidence of the lost. 

“ Let’s go,” said Mimi. With difficulty they folded up the 
map and Mimi returned it to Margaret’s rucksack. The four 
grey stones continued to mark the corners of a now mysterious 
rectangle. 

As it chanced, Mimi was right. When they had descended 
to the valley before them, and toiled to the next ridge, a 
double line of railway and a stone-walled road climbed the 
valley beyond. While they watched, a train began slowly to 
chug upwards from far to the left. 

“The other one must have been going downhill,” said 
Mimi. 

They began the descent to the road. It was some time since 
there had been even a sheep path. The distance to the road 
was negligible as the crow flies, but it took them thirty-five 
minutes by Mimi’s wrist-watch, and the crawling train had 
passed before them almost as soon as they had started. 

“TI wish we were crows,” Mimi exclaimed. 

Margaret said “‘ Yes ” and smiled. 

They noticed no traffic on the road, which, when reached, 
proved to be surfaced with hard, irregular granite chips, 
somewhat in need of re-laying and the attentions of a steam 
roller. 

“Pretty grim,” said Mimi after a quarter of an hour. 
“ But I’m through with that heather.” Both sides of the 
valley were packed with it. 

“Hadn’t we better try to find out exactly where we are?” 
suggested Margaret. 

“ Does it really matter?” 

“* There’s lunch.” 

“That doesn’t depend on where we are. So long as we're in 
the country it’s all one, don’t you think?” 

“T think we’d better make sure.” 

as O.K..” 

Mimi again got out the map. As they were anchoring it by 
the roadside, a train roared into being and swept down the 
gradient. 

“What are you doing?” asked Margaret, struggling with a 
rather unsuitable stone. 

“Waving, of course.” 
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“ Did anyone wave back?” 

“ Haven’t you ever waved to the driver?” 

“No. I don’t think I have. F didn’t know it was the driver 
you waved to. I thought it was the passengers.” The map 
now seemed secure. 

“Them too sometimes. But drivers always wave to girls.” 

“ Only to girls?” 

“ Only to girls.” Mimi couldn’t remember when she hadn’t 
known that. “ Where are we?” They stared at the map, trying 
to drag out its mystery. Even now they were on the road, 
with the railway plain before them crossing contour after 
contour, the problem seemed little simpler. 

“T wish there was an instrument which said how high we 
were,” remarked Mimi.: 

“ Something else to carry.” 

Soon they were reduced to staring about them. 

“Tsn’t that a house?” Mimi was again pointing the initia- 
tive. 

“Tf it is, I think it must be ‘Inn’.” Margaret indicated it.’ 
“ There’s no other building on the map this side of the railway 
tunnel, unless we’re much lower down the valley than we 
think.” 

“Maps don’t show every small building.” 

“They seem to in country districts. I’ve been noticing. 
Each farm has a little dot. Even that cottage by the reservoir 
yesterday had its dot.” 

“ Oh well if it’s a pub we can eat in the bar. O.K. by me.” 

Again they left behind them four grey stones at the corners 
of nothing. 

“ Incidentally, the map only shows one house between the 
other end of the tunnel and Pudsley. A good eight miles I 
should say.” 

“Let’s hope it’s one of your farms. I won’t face a night in 
Pudsley. We’re supposed to be on holiday. Remember?” 

“T expect they'll put us up.” 

The building ahead of them proved long deserted. Or 
possibly not so long; it is difficult to tell with simple stone 
buildings in a wet climate. The windows were planked up; 
slates from the roof littered the weedy garden ; the front door 
had been stove in. 

“Trust the Army,” said Mimi. “ Hope to-night’s quarters 
are more weatherproof. We'd better eat. It’s a quarter past 
two.” 
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“T don’t think it’s the Army. More like the agricultural 
depression.” Margaret had learnt on her father’s estate the 
significance of deserted farmhouses and neglected holdings. 

“Look! There’s the tunnel.” 

Margaret advanced a few steps up the road to join her. 
From the black portal the tunnel bored straight into the rock, 
with the road winding steeply above it. 

“There’s another building,” said Margaret, following the 
discouraging ascent with her eyes. “‘ What’s more, I can see a 
sign outside it. I believe the map’s wrong. Come on.” 

‘Oh well,” said Mimi. 

Just as they were over the tunnel entrance another train sped 
downwards. They looked from above at the blind black roofs 
of the coaches, like the caterpillar at the fair with the cover 
down. 

It was hard to say whether the map was wrong or not. The 
house above the tunnel, though apparently not shown, was 
certainly not an inn. It was almost the exact opposite: an 
unlicensed Guest House. 

“Good for a cup of tea,” said Mimi. “* But we'd better eat 
outside.” 

A little further up the road was a small hillock. They 
ascended it, cast off their heavy rucksacks, loosened their belts 
a hole or two, and began to eat corned beef sandwiches. The 
Guest House lay below them, occupied to all appearances, but 
with no one visible. 

“Not much traffic,” said Margaret, dangling a squashed 
tomato. 

“ They all go by train.” 

The distant crowing of an engine whistle seemed to affirm 
her words. 

The sharp-edged clouds, now slightly larger, were still being 
pushed across the sky ; but by now the breeze seemed to have 
dropped and it was exceedingly hot. The two women were 
covered with sweat, and Mimi undid another button of her 
shirt. 

“ Aren’t you glad I made you wear shorts?” 

Margaret had to admit to herself she was glad. There had 
been some dissension between the two of them upon this point, 
Margaret, who had never wom shorts in her life before, feel- 
ing intensely embarrassed by Mimi’s proposal, and Mimi 
unexpectedly announcing that she wouldn’t come at all unless 
Margaret “ dressed like everybody else.” Margaret now real- 
ised that for once “ everybody ” was right. The freedom was 
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delightful; and without it the weight of the rucksack would 
have been unendurable. Moreover, her entire present outfit 
had cost less than a guinea; and it mattered little what hap- 
pened to it. That, she perceived, was the real freedom. Still 
she was pleased that none of her family could see her. 

“Very glad indeed,” she replied. “I really am.” 

Mimi smiled warmly, too nice to triumph, although the 
matter was one about which Margaret's original attitude had 
roused strong feelings in her. 

“Not the ideal food for this heat,” said Margaret. “We'll 
come out in spots.” 

“Lucky to get corned beef. Another girl and I hiked from 
end to end of the Pilgrim’s Way on plain bread and marge. 
It was Bank Holiday and we’d forgotten to lay anything in.” 
Then springing to her feet with her mouth full, she picked up 
her rucksack. “ Let’s try for a drink.” She was off down the 
road before Margaret could rise or even speak. She was given 
to acting on such sudden small impulses, Margaret had 
noticed. ; 

By the time Margaret had finished her final sandwich, Mimi 
had rung the Guest House bell and had been inside for some 
time. Before following, Margaret wiped the sweat from her 
face on to one of the large handkerchiefs Mimi had prudently 
enjoined; then from one of the breast pockets of her shirt 
produced a comb and mirror, rearranged her hair so far as 
was allowed by sweat and the small tight bun into which, with 
a view to efficiency on this holiday, she had woven it, and 
returned the articles to her shirt pocket, buttoning down the 
flap, but avoiding contact so far as possible with her sticky 
body. She approached the front door slowly, endeavouring 
to beget no further heat. 

The bell, though provided with a modern pseudo-Italian 
pull, was of the authentic country house pattern, operated by 
a wire. The door was almost immediately opened by a plain 
woman in a Marks and Spencer overall. 

ag Yes? yy 

“ Could I possible have something to drink? My friend’s 
inside already.” 

“Come in. Tea or coffee? We're out of minerals.” 

“Could I have some coffee?” 

“ Coffee.” The word was repeated in a short blank tone. 
One would have supposed she had to deal with sixty orders an 
hour. She disappeared. 

“Well shut the door and keep the heat out.” 
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The speaker, a middle-aged man wearing dirty tennis shoes, 
was seated the other side of a round wooden table from 
Mimi, who was stirring a cup of tea. There was no one else 
in the room, which was congested with depressing café furni- 
ture, and decorated with cigarette advertisements hanging 
askew on the walls. 

“You know what they say in New York?” He had the 
accent of a North Country business man. His eyes never left 
Mimi’s large breasts distending her damp khaki shirt. 

“T used to live in New York. Ten years altogether.” Mimi 
said nothing. It was her habit to let the men do the talking. 
Margaret sat down beside her, laying her rucksack on the 
floor. “ Hullo.” His tone was cheekier than his intention. 

“ Hullo,” said Margaret neutrally. 

“ Are you two friends?” 

oe Yes.” 

His gaze returned to the buxomer, nakeder Mimi. 

“IT was just telling your friend. You know what they say 
in New York?” 

“No,” said Margaret. “I don’t think so. What do they 
say?” 

“It isn’t the heat. It’s the humidity.” 

He seemed still to be addressing Margaret, while staring at 
Mimi. Giving them a moment to follow what he evidently 
regarded as a difficult and penetrating observation, he con- 
tinued, “ The damp, you know. The moisture in the atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere’s picking up moisture all the time. 
Sucking it out of the earth.” He licked his lower lip. ‘“ This 
is nothing. Nothing to New York. I lived there for ten years. 
Beggars can’t be choosers, you know.” 

A door opened from behind and the taciturn woman 
brought Margaret’s coffee. The cup was discoloured round 
the edge, and the saucer, for some reason, bore a crimson 
smear. 

“ One shilling.” 

Startled, Margaret produced a half-crown from a pocket of 
her shorts. The woman went away. 

“Nice place this,” said the man. “ You’ve got to pay for 
that these times.” 

Margaret lifted her cup. The coffee was made from essence 
and stank. 

“What did I say? How’s that for a cup of coffee? I'd have 
one myself, if I hadn’t had three already.” 

“ Are you staying here?” 
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“T live here.” : 

The woman returned with one and sixpence, then departed 
Once more. 

“There’s no need for a gratuity.” 

“TI see,” said Margaret. “Is she the proprietress?” 

“It’s her own place.” 

“She seems silent.” Immediately Margaret rather regretted 
this general conversational initiative. 

“ She’s reason to be. It’s no goldmine, you know. I’m the 
only regular. Pretty well the only customer by and large.” 

“Why’s that? It’s lovely country and there’s not much 
competition from what we've seen.” 

“There’s none. Believe me. And it’s not nice country. 
Believe me again.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” This was Mimi, who had not 
spoken since Margaret had entered. 

“Why nothing really, sister, nothing really. Not for a little 
girl like you.” Margaret noticed that he was one of the many 
men who classify women into those you talk to and those with 
whom words merely impede the way. “I was just kidding. I 
wouldn't be here else. Now would I? Not living here?” 

“ What’s wrong with the place?”. 

Margaret was surprised by Mimi’s tone. She recollected 
that she had no knowledge of what had passed between the 
two of them while she had been combing her hair on the little 
hill. 

“You know what the locals say?” 

“We haven’t seen any locals,” said Margaret. 

“Just so. That’s what I say. They don’t come up here. 
This is the Quiet Valley.” 

“Oh really,” cried Margaret, not fully mistress of her 
motives all the same. “ You got that name out of some 
Western.” 

But he only replied with unusual brevity, “ They call it the 
Quiet Valley.” 

“Not a good place to start in business!” said Margaret. 

“Couldn’t be worse. But she just didn’t know. She sank 
all she had in this place. She was a stranger here, like you.” 

“What’s wrong with the valley?” persisted Mimi, her 
manner, to Margaret’s mind, a little too tense. 

* Nothing so long as you stay, sister. Just nothing at all.” 

“Ts there really a story?” asked Margaret. Almost con- 
vinced that the whole thing was a rather dull joke, she was 
illogically driven to enquire by Mimi’s odd demeanour. 
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“No story that I’ve heard of. It’s just the Quiet Valley and 
the locals don’t come here.” 

“What about you? If it’s so quiet why don’t you move?” 

“T like quiet. I’m not one to pick and choose. I was just 
telling you why there’s-a trade recession.” 

“It’s perfectly true,” said Margaret, “‘ that there seems very 
little traffic.” She noticed Mimi refasten the shirt button she 
aad undone to cool herself. The man averted his eyes. 

“ They all take the railroad. They scuttle through shut up 
like steers in a waggon.” 

Mimi said nothing, but her expression had changed. 

“There seem to be plenty of trains for them,” said Mar- 
zaret, smiling. ; 

“Tt’s the main line.” 

“One of the drivers waved to us. If what you say is true, I 
suppose he was glad to see us.” 

For the first time the man concentrated his unpleasing stare 
on Margaret. 

“Now as to that ” His glance fell to the table and 
remained there a moment. “I was just wondering where you 
two reckon on spending the night.” 

“We usually find a farmhouse,” said Margaret shortly. 

“It’s wild the other side, you know. Wilder than here. 
There’s only one house between the tunnel and near Pudsley.” 

“So we noticed on the map. Would they give us a bed? I 
suppose it’s a farm?” 

“It’s Miss Roper’s place. I’ve never met her myself. I 
don’t go down the other side. But I daresay she’d help you. 
What you said just now——” Suddenly he laughed. “ You 
know how engine drivers wave at girls, like you said?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. To her apprehension it seemed that 
an obscene joke was coming. 

“Well, every time a train passes Miss Roper’s house, some- 
one leans out of a bedroom window and waves to it. It’s gone 
on for years. Every train, mark you. The house stands back 
from the line and the drivers couldn’t see exactly who it was, 
but it was someone in white and they all thought it was a girl. 
So they waved back. Every train. But the joke is it’s not a girl 
at all. It can’t be. It’s gone on too long. She can’t have been 
a girl for the last twenty years or so. It’s probably old Miss 
Roper herself. The drivers keep changing round so they don’t 
catch on. They all think it’s some girl, you see. So they all 
wave back. Every train.” He was laughing as if it were the 
funniest of improprieties. 
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“If the drivers don’t know, how do you?” asked Mimi. 

“It’s what the locals say. Never set eyes on Miss Roper 
myself. Probably a bit of line-shooting.” He became sud- 
denly very serious and redolent of quiet helpfulness. “ There’s 
a Ladies Room upstairs if either of you would like it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Margaret. “I think we must be getting 
on.” The back of her rucksack was soaked and clammy. 

“Have a cigarette before you go?” He was extending a 
packet of some unknown brand. His hand shook like the hand 
of a drug addict. 

“ Thanks,” said Mimi, very offhand. “Got a match?” He 
could hardly strike it, let alone light the cigarette. Looking at 
him Margaret was glad she did not smoke. 

“T smoke like a camp fire,” he said unnecessarily. ‘“‘ You 
have to in my life.” Then, when they had opened the door, 
he added, “‘ Watch the weather.” 

“We will,” said Margaret conventionally, though the heat 
had again smothered them. And once more they were toiling 
upwards beneath their heavy packs. 

They said nothing at all for several minutes. Then Mimi 
said, “‘ Blasted fool.” 

“Men are usually rather horrible,” replied Margaret. 

“You get used to that,” said Mimi. 

“I wonder if this really is called the Quiet Valley?” 

“T don’t care what it’s called. It’s a bad valley all right.” 

Margaret looked at her. Mimi was staring defiantly ahead 
as she strode forward. “ You mean because there are no 
people?” 

“J mean because I know it’s bad. You can’t explain it.” 

Margaret was inexpert with intuitions, bred out of them 
perhaps. The baking endless road was certainly becoming to 
her unpleasant in the extreme. Moreover, the foul coffee had 
given her indigestion, and the looseness of her belt made it 
impossible to loosen it further. 

“If you hadn’t heard that train, we'd never have been here.” 

“Tf I hadn’t heard it, we’d quite simply have been lost. 
The path on the map just gave out. That’s apt to happen 
when you merely choose paths instead of making for definite 
places.” 

In her vexation Margaret raked over another underlying 
dissimilarity in their approaches to life, one already several 
times exposed. Then refiecting that Mimi had been perfectly 
willing to wend from point to point provided that the points 
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were Youth Hostels, Margaret added, “ Sorry Mimi. It’s the 
heat.” 

A certain persistent fundamental disharmony between them 
led Mimi to reply none too amicably, “‘ What exactly do you 
suggest we are going to do?” 

Had Margaret been Mimi there would have been a row; 
but, being Margaret, she said, “I think perhaps we'd better 
take another look at the map.” 

This time she unslung her rucksack and got out the map 
herself. Mimi stood sulkily sweating and doing nothing either 
to help or to remove the sweat. Looking at her, Margaret 
suddenly said, ‘“‘ J wonder what’s become of the breeze we had 
this morning?” Then, Mimi still saying nothing, she sat down 
and looked at the map. “We could go over into the next 
valley. There are several quite large villages.” 

“Up there?” Mimi indicated the rocky slope rising steeply 
above them. 

“The tunnel runs through where the mountains are highest. 
If we go on a bit, we'll reach the other end and it may be 
less of a climb. What do you say?” 

Mimi took a loose cigarette from a pocket of her shirt. 
“ Not much else to do, is there?” Her attitude was. exceed- 
ingly irritating. Margaret perceived the unwisdom of strong 
Indian tea in the middle of the day. “I hope we make it,” 
added Mimi with empty cynicism. As she struck a match, in 
the very instant a gust of wind not only blew it out but 
wrenched the map from Margaret’s hands. It was as if the 
striking of the match had conjured up the means to its 
immediate extinction. 

Margaret recovering, closed the map; and they looked 
behind them. ‘Oh hell,” said Margaret. “I dislike the 
weather in the Quiet Valley.” A solid bank of dark grey 
cloud had formed in their rear and was perceptibly closing 
down upon them like a huge hood. 

“T hope we make it,” repeated Mimi, her cynicism now 
less empty. They left their third set of grey stones demarcat- 
ing emptiness. 

Before long they were over the ridge at the top of the 
valley. The prospect ahead entirely confirmed the sentiments 
of the man at the Guest House. The scene could hardly have 
been bleaker or less inviting. But as it was now much cooler, 
and the way was for the first time in several hours comfort- 
ably downhill, they marched forward with once more tight- 
ened belts, and keeping strictly in step, blown forward by a 
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rising wind. The recurring tension between them was now 
dissipated by efficient exertion under physically pleasant con- 
ditions ; by the renewed sense of objective. They conversed 
steadily and amiably, the distraction winging their feet. Mar- 
garet felt the contrast between the optimism apparently im- 
plicit in the weather when they had set out, and the doom 
implicit in it now; but she felt it not unagreeably, drew from 
it a pleasing sense of tragedy and fitness. That was how she 
felt until well after it had actually begun to rain. 

The first slow drops flung on the back of her knees and 
neck by the following wind were sweetly sensual. She could 
have thrown herself upon the grass and let the rain slowly 
engulf her entire skin until there was no dry inch. Then she 
said: “We mustn’t get rheumatic fever in these sweaty 
clothes.” 

Mimi had stopped and unslung her rucksack. Mimi’s ruck- 
stack was the heavier because its contents included a robust 
stormproof raincoat; Margaret’s the less heavy because she 
possessed only a light town mackintosh. Mimi encased her- 
self, adjusted her rucksack beneath the shoulder straps of the 
raincoat, tied a sou’wester tightly beneath her chin, and 
strode forward, strapped and buttoned up to the ears, as if 
cyclones were all in the day’s work. After a quarter of an 
hour, Margaret felt rain beginning to trickle down her body 
from the loose neck of her mackintosh, to infiltrate through 
the fabric in expanding blots, and to be finding its way most 
disagreeably into the interior of the attached hood. After 
half an hour she was saturated. 

By that time they had reached the far end of the tunnel and 
stood looking down into a deep narrow cutting which de- 
scended the valley as far as the gusts of rain permitted them 
to see. Being blasted through rock, the cutting had unscal- 
ably steep sides. 

“That’s that,” said Margaret a little shakily. “ We'll have 
to stick to the Quiet Valley.” 

“Tt looks all right the other side,” said Mimi, “ if only we 
could get over.” Despite her warm garb, she too seemed wan 
and shivery. On their side of the railway, and beyond the 
road that had brought them, was a sea of soaking knee-high 
heather; but across the cutting the ground rose in a fairly 
gentle slope, merely tufted with vegetation. 

“There’s no sign of a bridge.” 

“T could use a cup of tea. Do you know it’s twenty-five 
past six?” 
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As they stood uncertain, the sound of an ascending train 
reached them against the wind, which, blowing so strongly 
from the opposite direction, kept the smoke within the walls 
of the cutting. So high was the adverse gale that it was only 
about a minute between their first hearing the slowly climbing 
train and its coming level with them. Despite “the long 
gradient, steam roared from the exhaust. The fireman was 
stoking demonically. As the engine passed to windward of 
the two women far above, and the noise from the exhaust 
crashed upon their senses, the driver suddenly looked up and 
waved with an apparent gaiety inappropriate to the horrible 
weather. Then he reached for the whistle lever and, as the 
train entered the tunnel, for forty seconds doubled the al- 
ready unbearable uproar from the exhaust. It was a long 
tunnel, 

The train was not of a kind Margaret was used to (she knew 
little of railways); it was composed neither of passenger 
coaches nor of small clattering trucks, but of long windowless 
vans, giving no hint of their contents. A nimbus of warm oily 
air enveloped her, almost immediately to be blown away, 
leaving her again shivering. 

Mimi had not waved back. 

They resumed their way. Margaret’s rucksack, though it 
weighed like the old man of the sea, kept a large stretch of her 
back almost dry. 

“Do the drivers always wave first?” asked Margaret, for 
something to say. ; 

“Of course. If you were to wave first, they probably 
wouldn’t notice you. There’s something wrong with girls 
who wave first anyway.” 

“J wonder what’s wrong with Miss Roper?” 

“ We'll be seeing.” 

“T suppose so. She doesn’t sound much of a night’s pro- 
spect.” , 

“How far’s Pudsley?” 

“ Eight miles.” 

“Very well then.” 

Previously it had been Mimi who had seemed so strongly 
to dislike the valley. It was odd that, as it appeared, she 
should envisage so calmly the slightly sinister Miss Roper. 
Odd but practical. Margaret divined that her own consistency 
of thought and feeling might not tend the more to well-being 
than Mimi’s weathercock moods. 
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“Where exactly does Miss Roper hang out, do you sup- 
pose?” enquired Mimi. “‘ That’s the first point.” 

The only visible work of man, other than the rough road, 
was the long gash that marked the railway cutting to their 
left. 

“The map hasn’t proved too accurate,” said Margaret. 

“Hadn't we better look all the same? I’m really thinking 
of you, dear. You must be like a wet rag. Of you and a cup 
of tea.” 

The wind was very much more than it had so far at any 
time been, but they could find no anchoring stones. Walls 
had long since ceased to line the road, and there appeared 
to be no stones larger than pebbles. While they were poking 
under clumps of heather, a train descended, whistling con- 
tinuously. 

In the end they had to give up. The paper map, on being 
partly opened, immediately rent across. The downpour would 
have converted it into discoloured pulp in a few moments. 
They were so tired and hungry, and Margaret, by general 
temperament the more determined, so wet, that they had no 
heart in the struggle. Mimi stuffed the already sodden lump 
back into Margaret’s rucksack. 

“We'd better get on with it, even if we have to traipse all 
the way to Pudsley,” she said, re-tying a shoe lace and then 
tightening her raincoat collar strap. “ Else we'll have you in 
hospital.” She marched forward intrepid. 

But in the end, the road, which had long been deteriorating 
unnoticed, ended in a gate, beyond which was simply a rough 
field. They had reached a level low enough for primitive 
cultivation once to have been possible. Soaked and wretched 
though she was, Margaret looked back to the ridge, and saw 
that the distance to it was very much less than she had sup- 
posed. They leaned on the gate and stared ahead. Stone 
walls had reappeared, cutting up the land into monotonously 
similar untended plots. There were still no trees. The railway 
had now left the cutting and could presumably be crossed ; 
but the women did not make the attempt, as visible before 
them through the flying deluge was a black house. It stood 
about six fields away: no joke to reach. 

“Why’s it so black?” asked Margaret. 

“ Pudsley. Those chimneys you’re so fond of.” 

“The prevailing wind’s in the other direction. It’s behind 
us.” 

“Wish I had my climbing boots,” said Mimi, as they waded 


into the long grass. “Or Wellingtons.” The grass double 
soaked the bottom edge of Margaret’s mackintosh, which she 
found a new torture. Two trains passed one another, grinding 
up and charging down. Both appeared to be normal passenger 
trains, long and packed. Every single window was closed. 
This produced an odd effect, as of objects in a bottle; until 
one realised that it was, of course, a consequence of the 
weather. 

By the time they had stumbled across the soaking fields, 
and surmounted the high craggy walls between, it was almost 
completely dark. The house was a square, gaol-like stone 
box, three storeys high, built about 1860, and standing among 
large but unluxuriant cypresses, the first trees below the 
valley ridge. The blackness of the building was no effect of 
light, but the consequence of inlaid soot. 

“It’s right on top of the railway,” cried Mimi. Struggling 
through the murk, they had not noticed that. 

There was a huge front door, grim with grime. 

“What a hope!” said Mimi, as she hauled on the bell 
handle. 

“It’s a curious bell,” said Margaret, examining the mech- 
anism, and valiant to the soaking shivering end. “ It’s like the 
handles you see in signal boxes.” 

The door was opened by a figure illumined only by an oil 
lamp standing on a wall bracket behind. 

“What is it?” The not uneducated voice had a curious 
throaty undertone. 

“My friend and I are on a walking tour,” said Margaret, 
who, as the initiator of the farmhouses project, always took 
charge of these occasions. “ We got badly lost on the moors. 
We hoped to reach Pudsley,” she continued, seeing that this 
was no farmhouse, open to a direct self-invitation. “‘ But what 
with getting lost and the rain, we’re in rather a mess. Parti- 
cularly me. I wonder if you could possibly help us? I know 
it’s outrageous, but we are in distress.” 

“Of course,” said another voice from the background. 
“Come in and get warm. Come in quickly and Beech will 
shut the door.” This slight inverted echo of the words of the 
man at the Guest House stirred unpleasing associations in 
Margaret’s brain. 

The weak light disclosed Beech to be a tall muscular figure 
in a servant’s dinner jacket suit. The face, beneath a mass of 
black hair, cut like a musician’s, seemed smooth and pale. 
The second speaker was a handsome well-built man, possibly 
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in the late forties, and wearing a black suit and tie, which 
suggested mourning. He regarded the odd figures of the two 
women without any suggestion of the unusual, as they 
lowered their dripping rucksacks to the tiled floor, unfastened 
their outer clothes running with water, and stood before 
him, two dim khaki figures, in shirts and shorts. Margaret 
felt not only ghastly wet but as if she were naked. 

“Let me introduce myself,” said the master of the house. 
“T am Wendley Roper. I shall expect you both to dine with 
me and stay the night. To-morrow will put an entirely differ- 
ent face on things.” A slight lordliness of manner, by no 
means unattractive to Margaret, suggested that he mingled 
little with modern men. 

Margaret introduced Mimi and herself; then said: ‘ We 
heard higher up the valley that a Miss Roper lived here.” 

““My aunt. She died very recently. You see.” He indicated 
his clothes. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Margaret conventionally. 

“It was deeply distressing. I refer to the manner of her 
death.” He offered the shivering women no details, but con- 
tinued: “ Now Beech will take you to your.room. The Rafters 
Room, Beech. I fear I have no other available, as the whole 
first floor and much else is taken up by my grandfather’s 
collection. I trust you will have no objection to occupying 
the same room? It is a primitive one, I regret to say. There 
is only one bed at present, but I shall have another moved up.” 

They assured him they had no objection. 

“What about clothes? My aunt’s would scarcely serve.” 
Then, unexpectedly, he added: “ And Beech is too big and 
tall for either of you.” 

“It’s quite all right,” said Margaret. “‘ Our rucksacks are 
watertight and we’ve both got a change.” 

“ Good,” said Wendley Roper seriously. ‘“ Beech will con- 
duct you and dinner will be served when penve changed. 
There'll be some hot water sent up.” 

“You are being most extraordinarily kind to us,” said 
Margaret. 

“We should take the chances life brings us,” said Wendley 
Roper. 

Beech lighted a second oil lamp which had been standing 
on a large tallboy and, with the women carrying their ruck- 
sacks, imperfectly lighted the way upstairs. On the first floor 
landing there were several large doors, such as admit to the 
bedrooms of a railway hotel, but no furniture was to be seen 
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anywhere, nor were the staircase or either landing carpeted. 
At the top of the house Beech admitted them to a room the 
door of which required unlocking. He did not stand aside to 
let them enter first, but went straight in and drew heavy 
curtains before the windows. He had set down the light on 
the floor. The women joined him. This time there was a 
heavy brown carpet, but the primitiveness of the room was 
indisputable. Beyond the carpet and matching curtains, the 
furnishings consisted solely of a bedstead. It was a naked 
iron bedstead, crude and ugly. 

“Tl bring you hot water, as Mr. Roper said. Then a basin 
and towels and some chairs and so forth.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret. Beech retired, closing the 
door. 

“Wonder if the door locks?” Mimi crossed the room. 
“ Not it. The key’s on Beech’s chain. I don’t fancy Beech.” 

“Can’t be helped.” Margaret had already discarded her 
clothes, and was drying her body on a small towel removed 
from her rucksack. 

“T’m not wet through, like you, but God it’s cold for the 
time of year.” Mimi’s alternative outfit consisted of a dark 
grey polo-necked sweater and a pair of lighter grey flannel 
trousers. Soon she had donned it, first putting on a brassiere 
and knickers to mark renewed contact with society. “ Bit of a 
pig-stye isn’t it,” she continued. ‘‘ But I suppose we must 
give thanks.” 

“T rather liked our host. At least he didn’t shilly-shally 
about taking us in.” Margaret was towelling systematically. 

“Got a nice voice too.” Mimi decided that she would be 
warmer with her sweater inside her trousers, and made the 
alteration. “ Unlike Beech. Beech talks like plum jam. Where, 
by the way, are the rafters?” 

The room, which was much longer than it was wide, and 
contained windows only in each end wall, a great distance 
apart, was ceiled with orthodox, though cracked and dirty 
plaster. 

“TI expect they’re just above us.” 

“Up there?” Mimi indicated a trap door in a corner of 
the ceiling. 

Margaret had not previously noticed it. But before she 
could speak, the room was filled with a sudden rumbling 
crescendo, which made the massive floorboards vibrate and 
the light bed leap up and down upon them. Even the big 
black stones of the walls seemed slightly to jostle. 
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“ The trains!” 

Dashing to a window, Mimi dragged back the curtains, and 
lifting the sash, waved, her mood suddenly one of excitement, 
as the uproar swept down towards Pudsley. 

Then she cried: ‘“‘ Margaret! The window’s barred.” 

But Margaret’s attention was elsewhere. During the din, 
the door had opened, and Beech, a large old-fashioned can 
steaming in one hand, a large old-fashioned wash-basin 
dangling from the other, was in the room, and she absurdly 
naked. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he was saying. “I don’t think you 
heard me knock.” 

“Get out,” said Mimi, flaming, her soul fired by an 
immemorial tabu. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” intervened Margaret, grasping the 
small wet towel. 

“T'll fetch you some towels.” 

He was gone again. He seemed totally undisturbed. 

“He couldn’t help it,” said Margaret. “It was the train.” 

Mimi lowered the window and re-drew the thick curtains. 
“T’ve an idea,” she said. 

“Oh? What? About Beech?” 

“Tll tell you later. I’m going to wait at the door.” 

Soon Beech returned with two large and welcome bath 
towels and a huge, improbable new cake of expensive scented 
soap. Margaret had filled the rose-encircled basin with 
glorious hot water; but before washing, Mimi stood by the 
door to receive two simple wooden bedroom chairs, a large 
wooden towel-horse, and a capacious chamber-pot, before 
Beech descended to assist with dinner. “I'll set you up 
another bed and bring along some bedding later,” he said, as 
his tall shape descended the tenebrous stairs, now lighted at 
intervals by oil lamps flickering on brackets. 

Mimi rolled up the sleeves of her sweater and immersed her 
rather fat arms to the elbows. Margaret was drawing on a 
girdle. Her spare clothes consisted in another shirt, similar 
to the one the rain had soaked, but stiff and unworn, a cream 
coloured linen skirt of fashionable length, and a tie which 
matched the skirt. She also had two pairs of expensive 
stockings, and a spare pair of shoes of lighter weight than 
Mimi’s. Soon she was dressed, had knotted her tie, and was 
easing the stockings up what she felt must be starkly weather- 
roughened legs. She felt wonderfully dry, warm, and well. 
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Her underclothes felt delightful. She felt that, after all, things 
might have turned out worse. 

While Margaret was dressing, Mimi had been scrubbing 
hands and forearms, then submitting her short hair to a vigor- 
ous, protracted grooming with a small bristly hairbrush. She 
was too busy to speak. She concentrated upon her simple 
toilet with an absorption Margaret would not have brought to 
dressing for her first dinner in evening clothes with a man. 

With one stocking attached to its suspender, the other 
blurring her ankle, Margaret leaned back comfortably and 
asked, “ What was your idea?” 

Mimi returned brush and comb to her rucksack. “I think 
it’s obvious. Old Ma Roper was mad.” 

Margaret’s warm world waned a little. “You mean the 
window bars? This might have been a nursery.” 

“Not only. You remember what he said? ‘ The manner of 
her death was deeply distressing.’ And that’s not all.” 

“ What else?” 

“Don’t you remember? Her waving to the trains?” 

“T don’t think that means she was mad. She might merely 
have been lonely.” 

“ Long time to be lonely. Let’s go down if you’re ready.” 

Beech was waiting for them in the gloomy hall. “ This way 
please.” He opened a huge door and they entered the dining- 
room. 

Very large plates, dishes, and cutlery covered the far end of 
a heavy-looking wooden table, at the head of which sat their 
host, with a place laid on either side of him. The room was 
lighted by two sizzling oil lamps, vast and of antiquated 
pattern, which hung from heavy circular plaster mouldings in 
the discoloured ceiling. The marble and iron fireplace was 
in massive keeping with the almost immovable waiting-room 
chairs. On the dark green lincrusta of the walls engravings 
hung behind glass so dirty that in the weak green light it was 
difficult to make out the subjects. A plain round clock 
clicked like a revolving turnstile from above the fireplace. As 
the women appeared, it jerked from 2.26 to 2.27. By habit 
Mimi looked at her watch. The time was just after eight 
o’clock. 

“ Immediately you entered the house, the rain stopped,” said 
Wendley Roper by way of greeting. 

“Then perhaps we'd better be on our way after dinner,” 
said Mimi. 
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“Most certainly not. I meant only that if you’d arrived a 
few minutes later, I might have lost the pleasure of your com- 
pany. Will you sit here?” He was drawing back the heavy 
chair for Mimi to sit on his right. Beech performed the like 
office for Margaret. ‘I should have been utterly disconsolate. 
You both look remarkably attractive.” 

Beech disappeared and returned with a tureen so capacious 
that neither of the women would have cared to lift it. Roper 
ladled out soup into the huge plates. As he did so, a train 
roared past outside. 

“I suppose the railway came after the house had been here 
some time?” asked Margaret, feeling that some reference to 
the matter seemed called for. 

“ By no means,” answered Roper. “ The man who built the 
railway, built the house. He was my grandfather, Joseph 
Roper, generally known as Wide Joe. Wide Joe liked trains.” 

“There’s not much else for company,” remarked Mimi, 
engulfing the hot soup. 

“This was one of the last main line railways to be built,” 
continued Roper. “ Everyone said it was impossible, but they 
were keen all the same, partly because land in this valley was 
very cheap, as it still is. But my grandfather was an engineer- 
ing genius and in the end he did it. The engravings in this 
room show the different stages of his work.” 

“TI suppose he regarded it as his masterpiece and wanted 
to live next to it when he retired?” politely enquired Margaret. 

“*Not when he retired. As a matter of fact, he never did 
retire. He built this house right at the beginning of the work 
and lived here until the end. The railway took twenty years 
to build.” 

“T don’t know much about railway building, but that’s 
surely a very long time?” 

“There were difficulties. Difficulties of a kind my grand- 
father had never expected. The cost of them ruined the Com- 
pany, which had to amalgamate in consequence. They nearly 
drove my grandfather mad.” Margaret could not stop herself 
from glancing at Mimi. ‘“ Everything conspired together 
against him. Things happened which he had not looked for.” 

Beech reappeared and, removing the soup, substituted a pile 
of sausages contained in a rampart of mashed potato. As he 
manceuvred the hot and heavy dish, Margaret noticed a large 
dull coal-black ring on the third finger of his left hand. 

“Primitive fare,” apologised Roper. “ All you can get 
nowadays.” 
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None the less, the two women found it unbelievably wel- 
come. 

“I do see now what you might call railway influences 
about the house,” said Margaret. 

“‘ My grandfather lived in the days when a railway engineer 
was responsible for every detail of design. Not only the 
tunnels and bridges, but the locomotives and carriages, the 
stations and signals, even the posters and tickets. He had sole 
responsibility for everything. An educated man could never 
have stood the strain. Wide Joe educated himself.” 

At intervals through dinner passing trains rattled the heavy 
table and heavy objects upon it. 

“ Now tell me about yourselves,” said Wendley Roper, as if 
he had just concluded the narrative of his own life. “ But first 
have another sausage each. There’s only stewed fruit ahead.” 
They accepted. 

“ We're Civil Servants,” said Mimi. “ That’s what brought 
us together. I come from London and Margaret comes from 
Devonshire. My father is a hairdresser and Margaret’s father 
is a lord. Now you know all about us.” 

“An entirely bankrupt lord, I regret to say,” added Mar- 
garet quietly. 

“I gather most lords are bankrupt in these times,” said 
Roper sympathetically. 

*“ And many hairdressers,” said Mimi. 

“Everyone but Civil Servants, in fact?” said Roper. 

“ That’s why we’re Civil Servants,” replied Mimi, eviscerat- 
ing her last sausage from its inedible skin. “Though you 
don’t seem altogether bankrupt,” she added. Food was in- 
creasing her vitality. 

He made no reply. Beech had entered with a big glass bow] 
deeply but unbeautifully cut, filled with stewed damsons. 

“ The local fruit,” said Roper despondently. 

But they even ate stewed damsons. 

“‘T am absolutely delighted to have you here,” he remarked 
when he had served them. “ I see almost no one. Least of all 
attractive women.” 

His tones were so direct and sincere that Margaret imme- 
diately felt very pleased. Having, until this year she took a 
job, lived all her life against a background of desperate and, 
as she thought, undeserved money troubles, and in a remote 
country district, she had had little to do with men. Even such 
a simple compliment from a good-looking and well-spoken 
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man still meant disproportionately much to her. She observed 
that Mimi seemed to notice nothing whatever. 

“TI don’t know what would have become of us without you,” 
said Margaret. 

“Food for the crows,” said Mimi. 

Suddenly the conversation loosened up, becoming compara- 
tively cordial, intimate, and general. Roper disclosed himself 
as intelligent, well-informed, and a good listener to those less 
intelligent and well-informed, at least when they were young 
women. Mimi’s conversation became much steadier and more 
pointed than usual. Margaret found herself saying less and 
less, while enjoying herself more. 

“Beech will bring us coffee in the drawing-room,” said 
Roper, “if drawing-room’s the right expression.” 

They moved across the hall to another bleak apartment, this 
time walled with official-looking books, long series of volumes 
bound in dark blue cloth or in stout, rough-edged paper. 
Again there were two complicated but not very efficient lamps 
hissing and spurting from the coffered ceiling. The furniture 
consisted in old-fashioned leather-covered armchairs and 
sofas ; and, before the window at the end of the room, a huge 
desk, bearing high heaps of irregular documents, disused and 
dusty. About the room in glass cases were scale models of 
long extinct locomotives and bygone devices for ensuring 
safety on the railways. Above the red marble mantel was a 
vast print of a railway accident, freely coloured by hand. 

“You do keep things as the old man left them,” said Mimi. 

“It is a house of the dead,” said Roper. “ My aunt, you 
know. She would never have anything touched.” 

Beech brought coffee: not very good and served in over- 
large cups; but pleasantly warm. Margaret still found the 
house cold. She hoped she was not ill after the soaking and 
Strain of the day. She continued, however, to listen to Mimi 
and Roper chatting together in surprising sympathy; every 
now and then made an observation of her own; and, thinking 
things over, wondered that on the whole they had turned out 
so well. It was Margaret who poured out the coffee. 

What were Mimi and Roper talking about? He was asking 
her in great detail about their dull office routine; she was 
enquiring with improbable enthusiasm into early railway his- 
tory. Neither could have had much genuine interest in either 
subject. It was all very unreal, but comfortable and pleasing. 
Roper, many aspects of whose position seemed to Margaret to 
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invite curiosity, said nothing of himself. Every now and then 
a train passed. 

“ A pension at sixty doesn’t make up for being a number all 
your life. A cipher. You want to get off the rails every now 
and then.” 

“You only get on to a branch line, a dead end,” said Roper 
with what seemed real despondency. “It’s difficult to leave 
the rails altogether and still keep going at all.” 

“Have you ever tried? What do you do?” It was seldom 
so long before Mimi asked that. She despised inaction in 
men. 

“T used to work in the railway company’s office. All the 
Ropers were in the railway business, as you will have gathered. 
I was the only one to get out of it in time.” 

“Tn time for what?” 

“In time for anything. My father was the company’s Chief 
Commercial Manager. Trying to meet the slump killed him. 
Things aren’t what they used to be with railways, you know. 
My grandfather was run over just outside that window.” He 
pointed across the dusty desk at the end of the room. 

“What a perfectly appalling thing!” said Margaret. “‘ How 
did it happen?” 

“He never had any luck after he took on this job. You 
know how two perfectly harmless substances when blended 
can make something deadly? Building the railway through 
this valley was just like that for my grandfather. A lot of 
things happened . .. One thing the valley goes in for is 
sudden storms. On a certain night when one of these storms 
got up, my grandfather thought he heard a tree fall. You 
noticed the trees round the house The original idea was 
that they’d provide shelter. My grandfather thought this 
tree might have fallen across the line. He was so concerned 
that he forgot the time table, though normally he carried 
every train movement in his head. You can guess what hap- 
pened. The noise of the approaching train was drowned by 
the wind. Or so they decided at the inquest.” 

When a comparative stranger tells such a story, it is always 
difficult to know what to say, and there is a tendency to fill the 
gap with some unimportant question. “ And was the tree 
across the line?” asked Margaret. 

“Not it. No tree had fallen. The old man had got it 
wrong.” 

“Then surely they were rather lax at the inquest?” 

“Wide Joe had always been expected to meet a bad end, 
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and the jury were all local men. He was pretty generally dis- 
liked. He made his daughter break off her engagement with a 
railwayman at Pudsley depot. Marrying into the lower deck, 
and all that. But it turned out he was a bit wrong. The man 
got into Parliament and ended by doing rather better for him- 
self than my grandfather had done by sticking to the railway. 
By then, of course, it was too late. And my grandfather was 
dead in any case.” 

“ That was your aunt?” enquired Mimi. 

“‘Being my father’s sister, yes,” said Roper. “ Now let us 
change the subject. Tell me about the gay world of London.” 

“We never come across it,” said Mimi. “It’s just one 
damn’ thing after another for us girls.” ~ 

The moment seemed opportune for Margaret to get her 
pullover, as she still felt cold. She departed upstairs. In some 
ways she would have been glad to go to bed, after the exhaust- 
ing day ; but she felt also an unexplained reluctance, less than 
half-conscious, to leave Mimi and Roper chatting so intimately 
alone together. Then ascending the dim staircase with its 
enormous ugly polished banisters in dark wood, she received 
a shock which drove sleep temporarily from her. 

The incident was small and perfectly reasonable; it was 
doubtless the dead crepuscularity of the house which made it 
seem frightening to Margaret. When she reached the first-floor 
landing she saw a figure which seemed hastily to be drawing 
back from her and then to retreat through one of the big 
panelled doors. The impression of furtiveness might well have 
resulted solely from the exceedingly poor lighting. But as to 
the opening and shutting of the door, Margaret’s ears left her 
in no doubt. And upon another point their evidence con- 
firmed the much less dependable testimony of her eyes: the 
withdrawing feet tapped; the half-visible figure was un- 
doubtedly a woman’s. She appeared to be wearing a dark 
coat and skirt, which left her lighter legs more clearly dis- 
cernible. 

Stamping on absurd fears, quite beyond definition, Margaret 
ascended the second flight and entered the bedroom. After all, 
it was quite probable that Beech did not do all the work of the 
house: most likely that Roper’s staff should consist of a mar- 
ried couple. Margaret sat upon one of the hard chairs Beech 
had brought, and faced her fear more specifically. It took 
shape before the eyes of her mind: a faceless waxwork 
labelled “ Miss Roper”, mad, dead, horribly returned. The 
costume of the figure Margaret had seen was not that of the 
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tragic Victorian in Wendley Roper’s narrative: but then Miss 
Roper had died only recently, and might have kept up with 
the times in this respect, as more and more old ladies do. That 
would be less likely, however, if she had really been mad, as 
Mimi had suggested, and as the tale of the broken engagement 
would certainly require had it been told by one of the period’s 
many novelists. The room Margaret was in had seen it all. 
Suddenly, as this fact returned to memory, the grimy dingy 
papered walls seemed simultaneously to jerk towards her, the 
whole rather long and narrow attic to contract upon her 
threateningly. Though enormously larger, the room suddenly 
struck Margaret as having the proportions of a railway com- 
partment, a resemblance much increased by the odd arrange- 
ment of the windows, one at each end. Old-fashioned railway 
carriage windows were commonly barred, Margaret was just 
old enough to have noticed. This recollection brought rather 
more comfort than was strictly reasonable. Relaxing a little, 
Margaret found that she had been seated motionless. Her 
muscles were stiff and she could hear her heart and pulses, 
whether or not proceeding at the normal rate it was hard to 
say. Some time must have passed while she had sat in what 
amounted to a trance of fear. But their only watch was on 
Mimi’s wrist, her own having been stolen while she washed in 
the Ladies Lavatory of a restaurant to which her father had 
taken her for her birthday. Above all, she was colder than 
ever. She extracted the pullover from her rucksack and put it 
on. It was V-necked and long-sleeved. The warmth of its 
elegant, closely woven black wool was cheering. Before once 
more descending, Margaret adjusted the lamp which had been 
left in the bedroom. Then she recalled Roper’s remark that 
the whole first floor of the house was occupied by his grand- 
father’s collection; which for some reason did not make the 
actions of the woman she had seen seem more reassuring. But 
a minute later she crossed the first-floor landing firmly, though 
certainly without making any investigation ; and reached the 
door of the preposterous “ drawing-room ” without (she was 
quite surprised to realise) any particular incident. 
Immediately she entered, however, it was obvious that the 
atmosphere in the room had very much altered since she had 
left. Her fears were cut off like the change of scene in a film, 
to be replaced by a confused emotion as strong and undefined 
as the very different sensations which had accompanied the 
short period between her glimpsing the woman on the stairs 
and reaching the chair in her bedroom. Not only were Mimi 
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and Roper now seated together on the vast leather-covered 
sofa before the empty fireplace, but Margaret even felt that 
they had vulgarly leapt further away from one another upon 
hearing her return. 

“ Hullo,” said Mimi cheekily. “ You’ve been a long time.” 

For a moment Margaret felt like giving the situation a twist 
in her direction (as she felt it would be), by relating some of 
the reason for her long absence; but, in view of the mystery 
about Miss Roper, managed to abstain. Could it be that Miss 
Roper was not dead at all? she suddenly wondered. 

“Mind your own business,” she replied in Mimi’s own key. 

“TI hope you found your way,” said Roper politely. 

“ Perfectly, thank you.” 

There was a short silence. 

“TI fear Beech has gone to bed, or I'd offer you both some 
further refreshments. I have no other servant.” 

After the initial drag of blood from her stomach, Margaret 
took a really hard pull on her resolution. 

“ Do you live alone here with Beech?” 

“Quite alone. That’s why it’s so pleasant to have you two 
with me. I’ve been telling Mimi that normally I have only my 
books.” It was the first time Margaret had heard him use the 
Christian name. 

“ He leads the life of a recluse,” said Mimi. “ Research, you 
know. Dog’s life if you ask me. Worse than ours.” 

“What do you research into?” asked Margaret. 

*Can’t you guess, dear?” Mimi had become very much at 
her ease. 

“ Railways, I’m afraid. Railway history.” Roper was -smil- 
ing a scholar’s smile, tired and deprecating, but at the same 
time uniquely arrogant. “If you’re a Roper you can’t get it 
quite out of the blood. I’ve been showing Mimi this.” He held 
out a book with a dark green jacket. “ Early Fishplates,” read 
Margaret, “By Howard Bullhead.” The print appeared 
closely packed and extremely technical. The book was 
decorated with occasional arid little diagrams. 

“ What has this to do with railways?” 

“ Fishplates,” cried Mimi, ‘ are what hold the rails down.” 

“Well not quite that,” said Roper, “ but something like it.” 

“Who’s Mr. Bullhead?” 

“ Bullhead is a rather technical railway joke. I'm the real 
author. I prefer to use a pseudonym.” 

“The whole book’s one long mad thrill,” said Mimi. 
“Wendley’s going to sell the film rights.” 
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“T can’t get it altogether out of my blood,” said Roper 
again. ‘“‘ The family motto might be the same as Bismarck’s: 
blood and iron.” 

“Do you want to get it out?” asked Margaret. “I’m sure 
it’s a fascinating book.” 

But Mimi had leapt to her feet. “ What about a cup of tea? 
What you say J make it?” 

Roper hesitated for a moment. Margaret thought that 
disinclination to accede conflicted with desire to please Mimi. 

“Tl help.” Normally tea at night was so little Mimi’s habit 
that Margaret stared at her. 

“That would be very nice indeed,” said Roper at last. De- 
sire to please Mimi had doubtless prevailed, though indeed it 
was hard to see what else he could say. “I'll show you the 
kitchen. It’s really very nice of you.” He hesitated another 
moment. Then they both followed him from the room. 

Before the kettle had boiled in the square old kitchen, Mar- 
garet’s mind was in another conflict. Roper no longer seemed 
altogether so cultivated and charming as towards the end of 
dinner; there were now recurrent glimpses in him of showi- 
ness and even silliness. The maddening thing was, however, 
that Margaret could no longer be unaware that she found him 
attractive. Some impulse of which her experience was small 
and her opinion adverse, was loose in her brain, like the spot 
of light in a column of mercury. Upon other matters her mind 
was perfectly clear; so that she felt like two people, one 
thinking, one willing. Possibly even there was a third person, 
who was feeling ; who was feeling very tired indeed. 

Mimi, sometimes so quick to tire, seemed utterly unflagging. 
She darted about the strange domesticities, turning taps, as- 
sembling crocks, prattling about the calor gas cooker: “ Your 
gas doesn’t smell. I call that service.” 

“The smell is added to coal gas as a safety precaution,” 
said Roper. 

“Why don’t they choose a nicer smell then?” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“T don’t mean Chanel, but new-mown hay or lovely roses.” 

“The Gas Board don’t want all their customers in love 
with easeful death.” 

“What’s your favourite method of committing suicide?” 

Though this was one of Mimi’s most customary topics, 
Margaret wished that she had chosen another. But Roper 
merely replied: “ Old age J think.” He seemed fascinated by 
her. Neither he nor Margaret was doing anything to help with 
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the preparation. In the end Mimi began positively to sing and 
the empty interchange of remarks came to an end. 

As Mimi was filling the teapot, Roper unexpectedly de- 
parted. 

“Do you like him?” asked Margaret. 

“ He’s all right. Wonder if there’s anything to eat with it.” 
Mimi began to peer into vast clanging bread bins. 

“Have you found out anything more about him?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Don’t you think it’s all rather queer?” 

“Takes all sorts to make a world, dear.” 

“Tt seems to take an odd sort to make a railway. You 
yourself suggested. ”” But Roper had returned. 

“TI thought we might end this delightful evening in my den, 
my study, you know. It’s much warmer and cosier. I don’t 
usually show it to visitors. I like to keep somewhere quite 
private. For work, you know. But you are no ordinary 
visitors. I’ve just looked in and there’s even a fire burning.” 
This last slightly odd remark was not to Margaret made less 
odd by the way it was spoken ; as if the speaker had prepared 
in advance a triviality too slight to sustain preparation con- 
vincingly. ‘‘ Do come along. Let me carry the tray.” 

“T’ve been looking for something to eat,” said Mimi. “ Do 
you think Beech has laid by any buns or anything?” 

“ There’s some cake in my den,” said Roper, like the hero of 
a good book for boys. 

This time the door was open and the room flooding the hall 
with cheerful light. 

It was entirely different from any other room they had 
entered in that house: and not in the least like a den, or even 
like a study. The lamps were modern, efficient, adequate, and 
decorative. The furniture was soft and comfortable. The 
railway blight (as Margaret regarded it) seemed totally absent. 
As Roper had said, there was an excellent fire in a modern 
grate surrounded by unexciting but not disagreeable Dutch 
tiles. This seemed the true drawing-room of the house. 

“What a lovely lounge!” cried Mimi. “Looks like a 
woman in the house at last. Why couldn’t we have come in 
here before?” Her rapidly increasing command of the situa- 
tion seemed to Margaret almost strident. 

“TI thought the occasion called for more formality.” 

“Dog in the manger, if you ask me.” Mimi fell upon a 
sofa, extending her trousered legs. “ Pour out, Margaret, will 
you?” 
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Margaret, conscious that whereas Mimi ought to be appear- 
ing in a bad light, yet in fact it was she, Margaret, who, 
however unjustly, was doing so, repeated with the tea the 
office she had already performed with the coffee. Roper, who 
had placed the tray on a small table next to an armchair in 
which Margaret proceeded to seat herself beside the fire, 
carried one of the big full cups to Mimi. He poured her milk 
with protective intimacy; and seemed to find one of her 
obvious jokes about the quantity of sugar she required intoxi- 
catingly funny. He moved rather well, Margaret thought. 
Mimi, moreover, had been right about his voice. His remarks, 
however, though almost never about himself, seemed mostly, 
in the light of that fact, remarkably self-centred. It would be 
dreadful to have to listen to them all one’s life. 

Suddenly he was bearing cake. Neither of the women saw 
where it came from but, when it appeared, both found they 
still had appetites. It tasted of vanilla and was choked with 
candied peel. 

In the kitchen Margaret had noticed that despite the late 
hour the traffic on the railway had seemed to be positively 
increasing ; but in the present small room, the noise was much 
muffled, the line being on the other side of the house. None 
the less, frequent trains were still to be heard. 

“Why are there so many trains? It must be nearly mid- 
night.” 

“Long past, dear,” interjected Mimi, the time-keeper. The 
fact seemed to give her a particular happiness. 

“TI see you're not used to living by a railway,” said Roper. 
“Many classes of traffic are kept off the tracks during ordin- 
ary travelling hours. What you hear going by now are the 
loads you don’t see when the stations are open. A railway is 
like an iceberg, you know: very little of its working is visible 
to the casual onlooker.” 

“Not visible, perhaps. But certainly audible.” 

“The noise does not disturb you?” 

“No, of course not. But does it really go on day and 
night?” 

“Certainly. Day and night. At least on important main 
lines, such as this is.” 

“T suppose you’ve long ceased to notice it?” 

“T notice when it’s not there. If a single train is missing 
from its time, I become quite upset. Even if it happens when 
I’m asleep.” 

“ But surely only the passenger trains have time tables?” 
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“My dear Margaret, every single train is in a time table. 
Every local goods, every light engine movement. Only not, of 
course, in the time table you buy for sixpence at the Enquiry 
Office. Only a small fraction of all the train movements are 
in that. Even the man behind the counter knows virtually 
nothing of the rest.” 

“Only Wendley knows the whole works,” said Mimi from 
the sofa. 

The others were sitting one at each side of the fire in front 
of which she lay ; and had been talking along the length of her 
body. Margaret had realised that this was the first time Roper 
had used her Christian name. It seemed hours ago that he had 
called Mimi by hers. Suddenly, looking at Mimi sprawling in 
her trousers and tight high-necked sweater, Margaret saw the 
point, clearer than in any book: Mimi was physically attrac- 
tive ; she herself in all probability was not. And nothing else 
in all life, in all the world, really counted. Nothing, nothing. 
Being cleverer; on the whole (as she thought) kinder; being 
more refined ; the daughter of a lord: such things were the 
dust beneath Mimi’s chariot wheels, items in the list of life’s 
innumerable unwantable impedimenta. Margaret stuck out 
her legs unbecomingly. 

“Can I have another cup of tea?” said Mimi. Her small 
round head was certainly engaging. 

“There you are,” said Margaret. “Now will you both 
forgive me if I go to bed? I think I could do with some sleep 
after my soaking.” 

“T’m a beast,” cried Mimi, warmly sympathetic. “Is there 
anything I can do? What about a hot water bottle, Wendley? 
Margaret is always as helpless as a butterfly. I have to look 
after her.” She was certainly rather sweet too. 

“Not a hot water bottle, please,” replied Margaret. 
“ They’re not in season yet. I’ll be all right, Mimi. See you 
later. Good night.” 

Between sympathy and the desire to get her out of the 
room, Margaret thought on her way upstairs, Mimi had abso- 
lutely no conflict whatever ; she merely took her emotions in 
turn, getting the most out of all of them, and no doubt 
giving the most also. 

This time there was no vague figure which crept back from 
the stairs: or possibly it was that Margaret’s thoughts attended 
a different will o’ the wisp. Immediately she entered the bed- 
room, she noticed that the promised second bed had arrived, 
as lean and frugal as the first. In the long room the two beds 
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had been set far apart. Margaret was unable to be sure 
whether the second bed had or had not been there when she 
had last entered the room. 

Her mind still darting and plunging about the scene down- 
stairs, she selected the bed which stood furthest from the door. 
At that moment Mimi seemed to her in no particular need of 
consideration. Margaret dashed off her clothes in the clammy 
atmosphere, dropping the garments with unwonted careless- 
ness upon one of the two dark, thin-legged chairs; then, as a 
train pounded past, rattling the small barred windows at each 
end of the room and suddenly parting the curtains to let in the 
infernal glare outside, climbed into her pyjamas and into the 
‘small tight bed. She now realised for the first time that there 
were no sheets, but only clinging blankets. To put out the 
single oil lamp was more than her courage or the cold per- 
mitted. She buttoned her jacket to the top and wished it had 
long sleeves. It had been only an absurd dignity, a preposter- 
ous aggression which had led her to reject a hot water bottle. 

She was quite unable to sleep. Her mind had set up a devil’s 
dance which would not subside for hours at the best. The 
bed was the first really uncomfortable one in which Margaret 
had ever slept: it was so narrow that blankets of normal size 
could be and were tucked in so far that they overlapped 
beneath the occupant, interlocking to bind her in; so narrow 
also that the cheap hard springs of the wire framework gave 
not at all beneath the would-be sleeper’s weight; and the 
mattress was inadequate to blur a diamond pattern of hard 
metallic ridges. Although, in accordance with her reserved 
and intellectual nature, preferring by day to wear garments 
fitting closely at the neck, Margaret found that the same sensa- 
tion in bed, however much necessitated by the temperature, 
amounted to suffocation. Nor had she ever been able since 
first she could remember to sleep with a light in the room. 
Above all, there were the trains: not so much the periodical 
thunder rollings, she found, as the apparently lengthening 
intervals of waiting for them. Downstairs the trains had 
seemed to become more and more frequent, here they seemed 
to become slowly sparser. It was probably, Margaret re- 
flected, a consequence of the slowness with which time is said 
to pass for those seeking sleep. Or perhaps Wendley Roper 
would have an answer in terms of graphic statics or inner 
family knowledge. The long-term effect was as if the train 
service were something subjective in Margaret’s head, like the 
large defined shapes which obstruct the vision of the sufferer 
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from migraine. “No sleep like this,” said Margaret to her- 
self, articulating with a clarity which made the words seem 
spoken by another. 

She forced herself from the rigid blankets, felt-like though 
far from warm, opened the neck of her pyjama jacket, and 
extinguished the light, which died on the lightest breath. What 
on earth was Mimi doing? she wondered with schoolgirl 
irritation. 

Immediately she had groped into the pitch dark bed, a train 
which seemed of an entirely new construction went past. This 
time there was no blasting of steam and thundering or grinding 
of wheels: only a single sustained rather high-pitched rat- 
tling, metallic, inhuman, hollow. The new train appeared to 
be descending the bank, but Margaret for the first time could 
not be sure. The sound frightened Margaret badly. “It’s a 
hospital train,” her mother had said to her long ago on an 
occasion of which Margaret had forgotten all details except 
that they were the most horrible she had ever known. “ It’s 
full of wounded soldiers.” 

In a paroxysm of terror, as this agony of her childhood 
blasted through her adult life, Margaret must have passed into 
sleep, or at least unconsciousness. For the next event could 
only have been a dream or hallucination. The room seemed 
to be filling with colourless light. Though even now this light 
was extremely dim, the process of its first appearance and 
increase seemed to have been going on for a very long time. 
As she realised this, another part of Margaret’s mind remem- 
bered that it could none the less have been only a matter of 
minutes. She struggled to make consistent the consciousness 
of the nearly endless with the consciousness of the precisely 
brief. The light seemed, moreover, the exact visual counter- 
part of the noise she had heard made by the new train. Then 
Margaret became aware of something very horrible indeed: it 
began with the upturned dead face of an old woman, colour- 
less with the exact colourlessness of the colourless light ; and it 
ended with the old woman’s crumpled shape occultly made 
visible hanging above the trap door in the corner of Mar- 
garet’s compartment-shaped room. Up in the attic old Miss 
Roper had hanged herself, her grey hair so twisted and meshed 
as itself to suggest the suffocating agent. 

Margaret’s hands went in terror to her own bare throat. 
Then the door of the room had opened, and someone stood 
inside it bearing a light. 

“T don’t think you heard me knock.” 
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As when she and Mimi had arrived she had noticed in 
Roper’s first words the echo of the man at the Guest House, 
so now was another echo—of Beech’s cool apology for that 
bedroom contretemps which had_.so fired Mimi’s wrath. To 
Margaret it was as if a nightmare had reached that not 
uncommon point at which the sufferer, though not yet awake, 
not yet out of the dream, yet becomes aware that a dream it is. 
Then all was deep nightmare once more, as Margaret recalled 
the shadow woman on the stairs, and perceived that the same 
woman was now in the room with her. 

Margaret broke down. Still clutching her throat, she cried 
repeatedly in a shrill but not loud voice. “Go away. Go 
away. Go away. Go away.” It was again like her childhood. 

The strange woman approached and, setting down the lamp, 
began to shake her by the shoulders. At once Margaret 
seemed to know that, whoever else she was, she was not the 
dead Miss Roper; and that was all which seemed to matter. 
She stopped wailing like a terror-stricken child: then saw that 
the hand still on one of her shoulders wore a dull coal-black 
ring; and, looking up, that the face above her and the thick 
black hair were Beech’s, as had been that indifferently apolo- 
getic voice. Nightmare stormed forward yet again; but this 
time only for an adult speck of time. For Margaret seemed 
now to have no doubt whatever that Beech was indeed a 
woman. 

“Where’s your friend?” 

“T left her downstairs. I came up to bed early.” 

Lt} Early? ” 

“What's the time? I have no watch.” 

“It’s half-past three.” 

The equivocal situation returned to life in Margaret’s mind 
in every detail, as when stage lights are turned on simul- 
taneously. 

“ What business is it of yours? Who are you?” 

“Who do you think I am?” 

“T thought you were the manservant.” 

“T looked after old Miss Roper. Until she died.” 

“Did that mean you had to dress like a man?” The woman 
now appeared to be wearing a dark grey coat and skirt and a 
white blouse. 

“Wendley could hardly live alone in the house with some- 
‘one he wasn’t married te. Someone he had no intention of 
tmarrying.” 

**Why haven’t you left then?” 
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“ After what happened to Miss Roper?” 

“What did you do to Miss Roper?” Margaret spoke very 
low but quite steadily. All feeling was dead in her, save, far 
below the surface, a flickering jealousy of Mimi, a death-wish 
sympathy with the murdering stranger beside her. So that 
Margaret was able to add, steadily as before: “ Miss Roper 
was mad, wasn’t she?” 

“Certainly not. Why do you say that?” 

“Her father preventing her marrying. The bars on the 
windows.” 

“You can be crossed in love without going mad, you know. 
And madhouse windows are not the only ones with bars.” The 
large white hand with the black ring on the engagement finger 
had continued all this time to rest on Margaret’s shoulder. 
Now with a sharp movement it was withdrawn. 

“ So this was simply a prison? Why? What had Miss Roper 
done?” 

“Something to do with the railway. Some secret she had 
from the old man and wouldn’t tell Wendley. I never asked 
for details. I was in love. You know what that means as well 
as I do.” 

“What sort of secret? And why did it have to be a secret?” 

“T don’t know what sort of secret. I don’t care now. She 
wanted to keep it secret from Wendley because she knew what 
he would do with it. She spent all her time trying to tell other 
people.” 

“ That’s why—— Margaret was about to say “ that’s why 
she waved ”, then stopped herself. “ What would Wendley 
have done with it?” 

“Your friend should have some idea of that by this time.” 
This unexpected remark was delivered in a tone of deepest 
venom. 

“What do you mean? Where is Mimi?” Then a sudden 
hysteria swept over her. “I’m going to find Mimi.” She 
struggled out of the crib-like bed, bruising herself badly on the 
ironwork. The trains seemed to have long ceased and every- 
thing was horribly quiet in the Quiet Valley. 

The woman, approaching the cheap little bedroom chair on 
which Margaret’s clothes lay tumbled where she had dropped 
them, picked up Margaret’s tie, and held it between her two 
hands twelve inches or so apart. In the negligible light of one 
oil lamp there began a slow chase down the long narrow room. 

“You're not on his side really,” cried Margaret, everything 
gone. “ You know what's happening downstairs.” 
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The woman made no answer, but slightly decreased the 
distance between her hands. Margaret perceived how foolish 
had been her error in deliberately selecting the bed furthest 
from the door. None the less, a certain amount of evasion, as 
in a childhood game of ‘‘ Touch,” was possible before she 
found herself being forced near the end wall, being coralled 
almost beneath the trap door in the ceiling above. If only she 
could have reached the other door, the door of the room! 
Much would then have been possible. 

As they arrived at the corner beneath the trap, Margaret’s 
heel struck Mimi’s open rucksack, hurled there by its casual 
owner, hitherto forgotten or unnoticed by Margaret, and 
concealed by the dim light. Margaret stooped. 

Three seconds later her adversary was lying back down- 
wards on the floor, bleeding darkly and excessively in the 
gloom, Mimi’s robust camping knife through her rather thick 
white throat. ‘Comes from Sweden, dear,” Mimi had said. 
“ Not allowed to sell them here.” 

It did not take Margaret long, plunging into the pockets in 
the dead woman’s jacket, to find Beech’s bunch of keys. This 
was fortunate, as the scream of the murdered woman, break- 
ing into the course of events below, was followed by running 
footsteps on the murky stairs. The agile Mimi burst into the 
room crying, “ Lock it. For God’s sake lock it”; and Mar- 
garet had raced the length of the Rafters Room and locked it 
before Wendley Roper, heavy and unused to exercise, had 
arrived at the landing outside. The large key tured in the 
expensive, efficient lock with a grinding snap he could not 
have mistaken. The railway hotel door was enormously thick, 
a beautiful piece of joinery. Margaret waited, her body droop- 
ing forward, for Roper to begin his onslaught. But it was a 
job for an axe, and nothing whatever happened; neither 
blows on the door, nor a voice, nor even retreating footsteps. 

Mimi, ignorant that the room had a third occupant, was 
seated on the side of her bed with her hands distending her 
trousers pockets. She was panting slightly, but her hair was 
habitually cut too short ever to show much disorder. Mar- 
garet had previously thought her manner strident ; it was now 
beyond bearing. She began to blow out a stream of curses, 
particularly horrible in the presence of the dead woman. 

“Mimi, my dear,” said Margaret gently. “What are we 
going to do?” Still in her pyjamas, she was shivering spasm- 
odically. 
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Mimi, still with her hands in her pockets, looked round at 
her. “Catch the first departure for hell, I should say.” 

Though she was not weeping, there was something unbear- 
ably desolate about her. Margaret wanted to comfort her: 
Mimi’s experiences had been unimaginably worse even than 
her own. She put her cold arms round Mimi’s stiff hard body ; 
then tried to drag Mimi’s hands from her pockets in order to 
take them in her own. Mimi, though offering no help, did not 
strongly resist. As Margaret dragged at her wrists, one of her 
own hands round each, a queer little trickle fell to the floor on 
each side of her. Mimi’s pockets were tightly stuffed with 
railway tickets. 

Dropping Mimi’s wrists, Margaret picked up one of the 
tickets and read it by the light of the strange woman’s lamp: 
“Diamond Jubilee Special. Pudsley to Hassellwicket. Third 
Class. Excursion 2/11. God Save Our Queen.” Mimi's fists 
were clenched round variegated little bundles of pasteboard 
rectangles. 

It was impossible to tell her about the dead woman. 

“T’m going to dress. Then we'll get out.” Margaret began 
to drag on the clothes she had worn for dinner. She buttoned 
the collar of her shirt, warm and welcome about her neck. She 
looked for her tie, and could just see it in one hand of the dead 
woman as she lay compact on the floor at the end of the room 
behind Mimi’s back. 

“Tl pack our rucksacks.” Fully dressed, Margaret felt 
more valiant and less vulnerable. She groped at the feet of 
the corpse for Mimi’s rucksack and assembled the scattered 
contents. But, though feeling the omission to be folly, she did 
not go back for Mimi’s knife. In the end, she had packed 
both rucksacks and was carefully fastening the straps. Mimi 
had apparently emptied her pockets of tickets, leaving four 
small heaps on the dark carpet, one from each pocket; and 
was now sitting silent and apparently relaxed, but making no 
effort to help Margaret. 

“ Are you ready? We must plan.” 

Mimi gazed up at her. Then she said quietly: “‘ There’s 
nowhere for us to go now.” With the slightest of gestures she 
appeared to indicate the four heaps of tickets. 

No argument that Margaret used would induce Mimi to 
make the least effort. She just sat on the bed saying that they 
were prisoners and there was nothing they could do. 

Feeling that Mimi’s reason might have been affected, 
though of this there was no sign, Margaret began to contem- 
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plate the deadful extremity of trying to escape alone. But 
apart from the additional perils to body and spirit (there was 
no knowing that Roper was not standing outside the door), she 
felt that it would be impossible for her to leave Mimi alone to 
what might befall. She set down her rucksack on the floor 
beside Mimi’s. When filled, she always found it heavy to hold 
for long. 

“ Very well. We'll wait till it’s light. It should be quite 
soon.” 

Mimi said nothing. Looking at her, Margaret saw that for 
the first time she was weeping. Margaret once more put her 
arms round her now soft body, and the two women tenderly 
kissed. They came from very different environments and it 
was the first time they had ever done so. ; 

The desperate idea entered Margaret’s mind that help might 
be obtained. Surely there must be visitors to the house of 
some kind sometimes ; and neither she nor Mimi was a power- 
less old woman. Margaret’s eyes unintendingly went to the 
knife in her victim’s throat. 

For a long time the two women sat close together saying 
little. 

Margaret had not for hours given a thought to the railway 
outside. Since that strange and dreamlike new train, nothing 
had passed. Then, from the very far distance, came the airy 
ghost of an engine whistle: utterly impersonal at that hour 
and place, but, to Margaret, filled with promise. 

She rose and drew back the curtains from one of the queer 
barred windows. 

“Look! It’s dawn.” 

A girdle of daylight was slowly edging over the horizon, 
offering a fine day to come, unusual in such mountainous 
country. Margaret, aflame for action, looked quickly about 
the room. She herself was wearing colours unlikely to stand 
out in the yet faint light. Mimi’s grey was hardly more help- 
ful. There was only one thing to be done. Leaping across the 
room, Margaret ripped a large piece of material from the 
dead woman's white blouse patched with blood. Then, as in 
the growing radiance Mimi for the first time saw the body, 
Margaret, throwing up the narrow window, waved confidently 
to the workmen’s train which was approaching. 
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THE OLD NURSE'S STORY 
by Mrs. Gaskell 


You know, my dears, that your mother was an orphan, and an 
only child; and I dare say you have heard that your grand- 
father was a clergyman up in Westmorland, where I come 
from. I was just a girl in the village school, when, one day, 
your grandmother came in to ask the mistress if there was any 
scholar there who would do for a nurse-maid; and mighty 
proud I was, I can tell ye, when the mistress called me up, and 
spoke to my being a good girl at my needle, and a steady 
honest girl, and one whose parents were very respectable, 
though they might be poor. I thought I should like nothing 
better than to serve the pretty young lady, who was blushing 
as deep as I was, as she spoke of the coming baby, and what 
I should have to do with it. However, I see you don’t care so 
much for this part of my story, as for what you think is to 
come, so I'll tell you at once. I was engaged and settled at 
the parsonage before Miss Rosamond (that was the baby, who 
is now your mother) was born. To be sure, I had little enough 
to do with her when she came, for she was never out of her 
mother’s arms, and slept by her all night long; and proud 
enough was I sometimes when missis trusted her to me. There 
never was such a baby before or since, though you’ve all of 
you been fine enough in your turns; but for sweet, winning 
ways, you’ve none of you come up to your mother. She took 
after her mother, who was a real lady born ; a Miss Furnivall, 
a granddaughter of Lord Furnivall’s, in Northumberland. I 
believe she had neither brother nor sister, and had been 
brought up in my Lord’s family till she had married your 
grandfather, who was just a curate, son to a shopkeeper in 
Carlisle—but a clever, fine gentleman as ever was—and one 
who was a right-down hard worker in his parish, which was 
very wide, and scattered all abroad over the Westmorland 
Fells. When your mother, little Miss Rosamond, was about 
four or five years old, both her parents died in a fortnight— 
one after the other. Ah! that was a sad time. My pretty 
young mistress and me was looking for another baby, when 
my master came home from one of his long rides, wet, and 
tired, and took the fever he died of ; and then she never held 
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‘up her head again, but just lived to see her dead baby, and 
have it laid on her breast before she sighed away her life. My 
mistress had asked me, on her death-bed, never to leave Miss 
Rosamond ; but if she had never spoken a word, I would have 
gone with the little child to the end of the world. 

The next thing, and before we had well stilled our sobs, the 
executors and guardians came to settle the affairs. They were 
my poor young mistress’s own cousin, Lord Furnivall, and 
Mr. Esthwaite, my master’s brother, a shopkeeper in Man- 
chester; not so well-to-do then as he was afterwards, and 
with a large family rising about him. Well! I don’t know if it 
were their settling, or because of a letter my mistress wrote 
on her death-bed to her cousin, my lord ; but somehow it was 
settled that Miss Rosamond and me were to go to Fumivall 
Manor House, in Northumberland, and my lord spoke as if it 
had been her mother’s wish that she should live with his 
family, and as if he had no objections, for that one or two 
more or less could make no difference in so grand a house- 
hold. So though that was not the way in which I should have 
wished the coming of my bright and pretty pet to have been 
looked at—who was like a sunbeam in any family, be it never 
so grand—I was well pleased that all the folks in the Dale 
should stare and admire, when they heard I was going to be 
the young lady’s maid at my Lord Furnivall’s at Furnivall 
Manor. 

But I made a mistake in thinking we were to go and live 
where my lord did. It turned out that the family had left 
Furnivall Manor House fifty years or more. I could not hear 
that my poor young mistress had ever been there, though she 
had been brought up in the family, and I was sorry for that, 
for I should have liked Miss Rosamond’s youth to have 
passed where her mother’s had been. 

My lord’s gentleman, from whom I asked so many questions 
as I durst, said that the Manor House was at the foot of the 
Cumberland Fells, and a very grand place; that an old Miss 
Furnivall, a great-aunt of my lord’s lived there, with only a 
few servants; but that it was a very healthy place, and my 
lord had thought that it would suit Miss Rosamond very well 
for a few years, and that her being there might perhaps amuse 
his old aunt. 

I was bidden by my lord to have Miss Rosamond’s things 
ready by a certain day. He was a stern proud man, as they 
say all the Lords Furnivall were; and he never spoke a word 
more than was necessary. Folk did say he had loved my 
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young mistress; but that, because she knew that his father 
would object, she would never listen to him, and married Mr. 
Esthwaite ; but I don’t know. He never married, at any rate. 
But he never took much notice of Miss Rosamond; which I 
thought he might have done if he had cared for her dead 
mother. He sent his gentleman with us to the Manor House, 
telling him to join him at Newcastle that same evening; so 
there was no great length of time for him to make us known 
to all the strangers before he, too, shook us off; and we 
were left, two lonely young things (I was not eighteen), in 
the great old Manor House. It seems like yesterday that we 
drove there. We had left our own dear parsonage very early, 
and we had both cried as if our hearts would break, though 
we were travelling in my lord’s carriage, which I thought so 
much of once. And now it was long past noon on a September 
day, and we stopped to change horses for the last time at a 
little smoky town, all full of colliers and miners. Miss Rosa- 
mond had fallen asleep, but Mr. Henry told me to waken her, 
that she might see the park and the Manor House as we drove 
up. I thought it rather a pity; but I did what he bade me, 
for fear he should complain of me to my lord. We had left 
all signs of a town, or even a village, and were then inside 
the gates of a large wild park—not like the parks here in the 
north, but with rocks, and the noise of running water, and 
gnarled thorn-trees, and old oaks, all white and peeled with 
age. 

The road went up about two miles, and then we saw a great 
and stately house, with many trees close around it, so close 
that in some places their branches dragged against the walls 
when the wind blew; and some hung broken down; for no 
one seemed to take much charge of the place ;—to lop the 
wood, or to keep the moss-covered carriage-way in order. 
Only in front of the house all was clear. The great ova! drive 
was without a weed; and neither tree nor creeper was allowed 
to grow over the long, many-windowed front; at both sides 
of which a wing projected, which were each the ends of ofher 
side fronts; for the house, although it was so desolate, was 
even grander than I expected. Behind it rose the Fells, which 
seemed unenclosed and bare enough ; and on the left hand of 
the house, as you stood facing it, was a little, old-fashioned 
flower-garden, as I found out afterwards. A door opened out 
upon it from the west front; it had been scooped out of the 
thick dark wood for some old Lady Furnivall; but the 
branches of the great forest trees had grown and over-shad- 
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owed it again, and there were very few flowers that would 
live there at that time. 

When we drove up to the great front entrance, and went 
into the hall I thought we should be lost—it was so large, and 
vast, and grand. There was a chandelier all of bronze, hung 
down from the middle of the ceiling; and I had never seen 
one before, and looked at it all in amaze. Then, at one end 
of the hall, was a great fireplace, as large as the sides of the 
houses in my country, with massy andirons and dogs to hold 
the wood ; and by it were heavy old-fashioned sofas. At the 
opposite end of the hall, to the left as you went in—on the 
western side—was an organ built into the wall, and so large 
that it filled up the best part of that end. Beyond it, on the 
same side, was a door ; and opposite, on each side of the fire- 
place, were also doors leading to the east front; but those I 
never went through as long as I stayed in the house, so I can’t 
tell you what lay beyond. 

The afternoon was closing in, and the hall, which had no 
fire lighted in it, looked dark and gloomy, but we did not 
stay there a moment. The old servant, who had opened the 
door for us, bowed to Mr. Henry, and took us in through the 
door at the further side of the great organ, and led us through 
several smaller halls and passages into the west drawing-room, 
where he said that Miss Furnivall was sitting. Poor little Miss 
Rosamond held very tight to me, as if she were scared and 
lost in that great place, and as for myself, I was not much 
better. The west drawing-room was very cheerful-looking, 
with a warm fire in it, and plenty of good, comfortable furni- 
ture about. Miss Furnivall was an old lady not far from 
eighty, I should think, but I do not know. She was thin and 
tall, and had a face as full of fine wrinkles as if they had 
been drawn all over it with a needle’s point. Her eyes were 
very watchful, to make up, I suppose, for her being so deaf 
as to be obliged to use a trumpet. Sitting with her, working 
at the same great piece of tapestry, was Mrs. Stark, her maid 
and companion, and almost as old as she was. She had lived 
with Miss Furnivall ever since they were both young, and now 
she seemed more like a friend than a servant; she looked so 
cold and grey, and stony as if she had never loved or cared 
for anyone; and I don’t suppose she did care for anyone, 
except her mistress ; and, owing to the great deafness of the 
latter, Mrs. Stark treated her very much as if she were a child. 
Mr. Henry gave some message from my lord, and then he 
bowed good-bye to us all—taking no notice of my sweet little 
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Rosamond’s outstretched hand—and left us standing there, 
being looked at by the two old ladies through their spectacles. 

I was right glad when they rung for the old footman who 
had shown us in at first, and told him to take us to our 
rooms. So we went out of that great drawing-room, and into 
another sitting-room, and out of that, and then up a great 
flight of stairs, and along a broad gallery—which was some- 
thing like a library, having books all down one side, and 
windows and writing-tables all down the other—till we came 
to our rooms, which I was not sorry to hear were just over 
the kitchens; for I began to think I should be lost in that 
wilderness of a house. There was an old nursery that had 
been used for all the little lords and ladies long ago, with a 
pleasant fire burning in the grate, and the kettle boiling on 
the hob, and tea-things spread out on the table; and out of 
that room was the night-nursery, with a little crib for Miss 
Rosamond close to my bed. And old James called up 
Dorothy, his wife, to bid us welcome; and both he and she 
were so hospitable and kind, that by and by Miss Rosamond 
and me felt quite at home; and by the time tea was over, she 
was sitting on Dorothy’s knee, and chattering away as fast as 
her little tongue could go. I soon found out that Dorothy was 
from Westmorland, and that bound her and me together, as 
it were; and I would never wish to meet with kinder people 
than were old James and his wife. James had lived pretty 
nearly all his life in my lord’s family, and thought there was 
no one so grand as they. He even looked down a little on his 
wife, because, till he had married her, she had never lived in 
any but a farmer’s household. But he was very fond of her, 
as well he might be. They bad one servant under them, to do 
all the rough work. Agnes they called her; and she and me, 
and James and Dorothy, with Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark, 
made up the family ; always remembering my sweet little Miss 
Rosamond! I used to wonder what they had done before 
she came, they thought so much of her now. Kitchen and 
drawing-room, it was all the same. The hard, sad Miss Furni- 
vall, and the cold Mrs. Stark, looked pleased when she came 
fluttering in like a bird, playing and pranking hither and 
thither, with a continual murmur, and pretty prattle of 
gladness. I am sure, they were sorry many a time when she 
flitted away into the kitchen, though they were too proud to 
ask her to stay with them, and were a little surprised at her 
taste ; though to be sure, as Mrs. Stark said it was not to be 
wondered at, remembering what stock her father had come 
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of. The great, old rambling house was a famous place for 
little Miss Rosamond. She made expeditions all over it, with 
me at her heels; all, except the east wing, which was never 
opened, and whither we never thought of going. But in the 
western and northern part was many a pleasant room; full of 
things that were curiosities to us, though they might not have 
been to people who had seen more. The windows were dark- 
ened by the sweeping boughs of the trees, and the ivy which 
had overgrown them: but, in the green gloom, we could 
manage to see old China jars and carved ivory boxes, and 
great heavy books, and, above all, the old pictures! 

Once, I remember, my darling would have Dorothy go with 
us to tell us who they all were ; for they were all portraits of 
some of my lord’s family, though Dorothy could not tell us 
the names of every one. We had gone through most of the 
rooms, when we came to the old state drawing-room over the 
hall, and there was a picture of Miss Furnivall ; or, as she was 
called in those days, Miss Grace, for she was the younger 
sister. Such a beauty she must have been! but with such a 
set, proud look, and such scorn looking out of her handsome 
eyes, with her eyebrows just a little raised, as if she were 
wondering how anyone could have the impertinence to look 
at her; and her lips curled at us, as we stood there gazing. 
She had a dress on, the like of which I had never seen 
before, but it was all the fashion when she was young: a hat 
of some soft white stuff like beaver, pulled a little over her 
brows, and a beautiful plume of feathers sweeping round it on 
one side; and her gown of blue satin was open in front to a 
quilted white stomacher. 

“ Well, to be sure!” said I, when I had gazed my fill. 
“Flesh is grass, they do say; but who would have thought 
that Miss Furnivall had been such an out-and-out beauty, to 
see her now?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. “ Folks change sadly. But if what 
my master’s father used to say was true, Miss Furnivall, the 
elder sister, was handsomer than Miss Grace. Her picture is 
here somewhere ; but, if I show it you, you must never let on, 
even to James, that you have seen it. Can the little lady hold 
her tongue, think you?” asked she. 

I was not so sure, for she was such a little sweet, bold, out- 
spoken child, so I set her to hide herself ; and then I helped 
Dorothy to tur a great picture, that leaned with its face 
towards the wall, and was not hung up as the others were. 
To be sure, it beat Miss Grace for beauty; and, I think, for 
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scornful pride, too, though in that matter it might be hard to 
choose. I could have looked at it an hour, but Dorothy 
seemed half frightened at having shown it to me, and hurried 
it back again, and bade me run and find Miss Rosamond, for 
that there were some ugly places about the house, where she 
should like ill for the child to be. I was a brave, high- 
spirited girl, and thought little of what the old woman said, 
for I liked hide-and-seek as well as any child in the parish ; 
so off I ran to find my little one. 

As winter drew on, and the days grew shorter, I was some- 
times almost certain that I heard a noise as if someone was 
playing on the great organ in the hall. I did not hear it every 
evening ; but, certainly, I did very often ; usually when I was 
sitting with Miss Rosamond, after I had put her to bed, and 
keeping quite still and silent in the bedroom. Then I used to 
hear it booming and swelling away in the distance. The first 
night, when I went down to my supper, I asked Dorothy who 
had been playing music, and James said very shortly that I 
was a gowk to take the wind soughing among the trees for 
music: but I saw Dorothy look at him very fearfully, and 
Bessy, the kitchen-maid, said something beneath her breath, 
and went quite white. I saw they did not like my question, so 
I held my peace till I was with Dorothy alone, when I knew I 
could get a good deal out of her. So, the next day, I watched 
my time, and I coaxed and asked her who it was that played 
the organ ; for I knew that it was the organ and not the wind 
well enough, for all I had kept silence before James. But 
Dorothy had had her lesson, Pll warrant, and never a word 
could I get from her. So then I tried Bessy, though I had 
always held my head rather above her, as I was evened to 
James and Dorothy, and she was little better than their 
servant. So she said I must never, never tell; and, if I ever 
told, I was never to say she had told me; but it was a very 
strange noise, and she had heard it many a time, but most of 
all on winter nights, and before storms; and folks did say, it 
was the old lord playing on the great organ in the hall, just as 
he used to do when he was alive ; but who the old lord was, 
or why he played, and why he played on stormy winter 
evenings in particular, she either could not or would not tell 
me. Well! I told you I had a brave heart; and I thought it 
was father pleasant to have that grand music rolling about 
the house, let who would be the player ; for now it rose above 
the great gusts of wind, and wailed and triumphed just like a 
living creature, and then it fell to a softness most complete ; 
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only it was always music and tunes, so it was nonsense to call 
it the wind. I thought at first that it might be Miss Furnivall 
who played, unknown to Bessy ; but one day when I was in 
the hall by myself, I opened the organ and peeped all about it 
and around it, as I had done to the organ in Crosthwaite 
Church once before, and I saw it was all broken and de- 
stroyed inside, though it looked so brave and fine; and then, 
though it was noonday, my flesh began to creep a little, and I 
shut it up, and run away pretty quickly to my own bright 
nursery ; and I did not like hearing the music for some time 
after that, any more than James and Dorothy did. All this 
time Miss Rosamond was making herself more and more 
beloved. The old ladies liked her to dine with them at their 
early dinner; James stood behind Miss Furnivall’s chair, and 
I behind Miss Rosamond’s all in state; and, after dinner, she 
would play about in a corner of the great drawing-room, as 
still as any mouse, while Miss Furnivall slept, and I had my 
dinner in the kitchen. But she was glad enough to come to me 
in the nursery afterwards ; for, as she said, Miss Furnivall was 
so sad, and Mrs. Stark so dull; but she and I were merry 
enough; and, by-and-by, I got not to care for that weird 
rolling music, which did one no harm, if we did not know 
where it came from. 

That winter was very cold. In the middle of October the 
frosts began, and lasted many, many weeks. I remember, one 
day at dinner, Miss Furnivall lifted up her sad, heavy eyes, 
and said to Mrs. Stark, “I am afraid we shall have a terrible 
winter,” in a strange kind of meaning way. But Mrs. Stark 
pretended not to hear, and talked very loud of something else. 
My little lady and I did not care for the frost; not wel As 
long as it was dry we climbed up the steep brows, behind the 
house, and went up on the Fells, which were bleak, and bare 
enough, and there we ran races in the fresh, sharp air: and 
once we came down by a new path that took us past the twa 
old gnarled holly-trees, which grew about halfway down by 
the east side of the house. But the days grew shorter and 
shorter ; and the old lord, if it was he, played more and more 
stormily and sadly on the great organ. One Sunday afternoon 
—it must have been towards the end of November—I asked 
Dorothy to take charge of little Missey when she came out of 
the drawing-room, after Miss Furnivall had had her nap; for 
it was too cold to take her with me to church, and yet I wanted 
to go. And Dorothy was glad enough to promise, and was so 
fond of the child that all seemed well ; and Bessy and I set off 
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very briskly, though the sky hung heavy and black over the 
white earth, as if the night had never fully gone away; and 
the air, though still, was very biting and keen. 

“We shall have a fall of snow,” said Bessy to me. And 
sure enough, even while we were in church, it came dowa 
thick, in great large flakes, so thick it almost darkened the 
windows. It had stopped snowing before we came out, but it 
lay soft, thick and deep beneath our feet, as we tramped 
home. Before we got to the hall the moon rose, and I think it 
was lighter then—what with the moon, and what with the 
white dazzling snow—than it had been when we went to 
church, between two and three o’clock. I have not told you 
that Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark never went to church: 
they used to read the prayers together, in their quiet gloomy 
way ; they seemed to feel the Sunday very long without their 
tapestry-work to be busy at. So when I went to Dorothy in 
the kitchen, to fetch Miss Rosamond and take her upstairs 
with me, I did not much wonder when the old woman told 
me that the ladies had kept the child with them, and that she 
had never come to the kitchen, as I had bidden her, when she 
was tired of behaving pretty in the drawing-room. So I took 
off my things and went to find her, and bring her to her 
supper in the nursery. But when I went into the best drawing- 
room there sat the two old ladies, very still and quiet, dropping 
out a word now and then but looking as if nothing so bright 
and merry as Miss Rosamond had ever been near them. 
Still I thought she might be hiding from me; it was one of 
her pretty ways; and that she had persuaded them to look as 
if they knew nothing about her; so I went softly peeping 
under this sofa, and behind that chair, making believe I was 
sadly frightened at not finding her. 

“What’s the matter, Hester?” said Mrs. Stark, sharply. I 
don’t know if Miss Furnivall had seen me, for, as I told you, 
she was very deaf, and she sat quite still, idly staring into the 
fire, with her hopeless face. ‘I’m only looking for my little 
Rosy-Posy,” replied I, still thinking that the child was there, 
and near me, though I could not see her. 

“Miss Rosamond is not here,” said Mrs. Stark. “ She went 
away more than an hour ago to find Dorothy.” And she too 
turned and went on looking into the fire. 

My heart sank at this, and I began to wish I had never left 
my darling. I went back to Dorothy and told her. James was 
gone out for the day, but she and me and Bessy took lights and 
went up into the nursery first, and then roamed over the great 
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large house, calling and entreating Miss Rosamond to come 
out of her hiding-place, and not frighen us to death in that 
way. But there was no answer; no sound. 

“Oh!” said I at last, “Can she have got into the east wing 
and hidden there?” 

But Dorothy said it was not possible, for that she herself 
had never been there ; that the doors were always locked, and 
my lord’s steward had the keys, she believed; at any rate, 
neither she nor James had ever seen them; so I said I would 
go back, and see if, after all, she was not hidden in the 
drawing-room, unknown to the old ladies ; and if I found her 
there, I said, I would whip her well for the fright she had 
given me; but I never meant to do it. Well, I went back to 
the west drawing-room, and I told Mrs. Stark we could not 
find her anywhere, and asked for leave to look all about the 
furniture there, for I thought now, that she might have fallen 
asleep in some warm hidden corner; but no! we looked, 
Miss Furnivall got up and looked, trembling all over, and she 
was nowhere there; then we set off again, everyone in the 
house, and looked in all the places we had searched before, but 
we could not find her. Miss Furnivall shivered and shook so 
much that Mrs. Stark took her back into the warm drawing- 
room ; but not before they had made me promise to bring her 
to them when she was found. Well-a-day! I began to think 
she never would be found, when I bethought me to look out 
into the great front court, all covered with snow. I was 
upstairs when I looked out; but it was such clear moonlight, 
I could see, quite plain, two little footprints, which might be 
traced from the hall door, and round the corner of the east 
wing. I don’t know how I got down, but I tugged open the 
great, stiff hall door; and, throwing the skirt of my gown over 
my head for a cloak, I ran out. I turned the east corner, and 
there a black shadow fell on the snow ; but when I came again 
into the moonlight, there were the little footmarks going up— 
up to the Fells. It was bitter cold ; so cold that the air almost 
took the skin off my face as I ran, but I ran on, crying to 
think how my poor little darling must be perished, and 
frightened. I was within sight of the holly-trees when I saw a 
shepherd coming down the hill, bearing something in his arms 
wrapped in his maud. He shouted to me, and asked me if I 
had lost a bairn: and, when J could not speak for crying, he 
bore towards me, and I saw my wee baimie lying still, and 
white, and stiff, in his arms, as if she had been dead. He told 
me he had been up the Fells to gather in his sheep, before the 
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deep cold of night came on, and that under the holly-trees 
(black marks on the hillside, where no other bush was for 
miles around) he had found my little lady—my lamb—my 
queen—my darling—stiff and cold, in the terrible sleep which 
is frost-begotten. Oh! the joy, and the tears of having her in 
my arms once again! for I would not let him carry her; but 
took her, maud and all, into my own arms, and held her near 
my own warm neck and heart, and felt the life stealing slowly 
back again into her little gentle limbs. But she was still insen- 
sible when we reached the hall, and I had no breath for speech. 
We went in by the kitchen door. 

“Bring the warming-pan,” said I; and I carried her up- 
stairs and began undressing her by the nursery fire, which Bessy 
had kept up. I called my little lammie all the sweet and 
playful names I could think of—even while my eyes were 
blinded by my tears; and at last, oh! at length she opened 
her large blue eyes. Then I put her into her warm bed, and 
sent Dorothy down to tell Miss Furnivall that all was well; 
and I made up my mind to sit by my darling’s bedside the 
live-long night. She fell away into a soft sleep as soon as her 
pretty head had touched the pillow, and I watched by her until 
morning light; when she wakened up bright and clear—or so 
I thought at first—and, my dears, so I think now. 

She said that she had fancied that she should like to go to 
Dorothy, for that both the old ladies were asleep, and it was 
very dull in the drawing-room; and that, as she was going 
through the west lobby, she saw the snow through the high 
window falling—soft and steady; but she wanted to see it 
lying pretty and white on the ground; so she made her way 
into the great hall; and then, going to the window, she saw it 
bright and soft upon the drive ; but while she stood there, she 
saw a little girl, not so old as she was, “ but so pretty ”, said 
my darling, “and this little girl beckoned to me to come out; 
and oh, she was so pretty and so sweet, I could not choose but 
go.” And then this other little girl had taken her by the hand, 
and side by side the two had gone round the east corner. 

“ Now you are a naughty little girl, and telling stories,” said 
I. “ What would your good mamma, that is in heaven, and 
never told a story in her life, say to her little Rosamond, if 
she heard her—and I dare say she does—telling stories!” 

“Indeed, Hester,” sobbed out my child, “I’m telling you 
true. Indeed I am.” 

“Don’t tell me!” said I, very stern. “I tracked you by 
your footmarks through the snow ; there were only yours to be 
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seen: and if you had had a little girl to go hand-in-hand with 
you up the hill, don’t you think the footprints would have 
gone along with yours?” 

“T can’t help it, dear, dear Hester,” said she, crying. “ If 
they did not ; I never looked at her feet, but she held my hand 
fast and tight in her little one, and it was very, very cold. She 
took me up the Fell-path, up to the holly-trees ; and there I 
saw a lady weeping and crying; but when she saw me, she 
hushed her weeping, and smiled very proud and grand, and 
took me on her knee, and began to lull me to sleep; and that’s 
all, Hester—but that is true; and my dear mamma knows it 
is,” said she, crying. So I thought the child was in a fever, and 
pretended to believe her, as she went over her story—over and 
over again, and always the same. At last Dorothy knocked at 
the door with Miss Rosamond’s breakfast ; and she told me 
the old ladies were down in the eating parlour, and that they 
wanted to speak to me. They had both been into the night- 
nursery the evening before, but it was after Miss Rosamond 
was asleep ; so they had only looked at her—not asked me any 
questions. 

“T shall catch it,” thought I to myself, as I went along the 
north gallery. “ And yet,” I thought, taking courage, “ it was 
in their charge I left her; and it’s they that’s to blame for 
letting her steal away unknown and unwatched.” So I went 
in boldly, and told my story. I told it all to Miss Furnivall, 
shouting it close to her ear; but when I came to the mention 
of the other little girl out in the snow, coaxing and tempting 
her out, and willing her up to the grand and beautiful lady by 
the holly-tree, she threw her arms up—her old and withered 
arms—and cried aloud. “Oh! Heaven, forgive! Have 
mercy!” 

Mrs. Stark took hold of her; roughly enough, I thought; 
but she was past Mrs. Stark’s management, and spoke to me, 
in a kind of wild warning and authority. 

“ Hester! keep her from that child! It will lure her to her 
death! That evil child! Tell her it is a wicked, naughty 
child.” Then Mrs. Stark hurried me out of the room; where, 
indeed, I was glad enough to go; but Miss Furnivall kept 
shrieking out, “Oh! have mercy! Wilt Thou never forgive! 
It is many a long year ago ” 

I was very uneasy in my mind after that. I durst never leave 
Miss Rosamond, night or day, for fear lest she might slip off 
again, after some fancy or other; and all the more because I 
thought I could make out that Miss Furnivall was crazy, from 
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their odd ways about her ; and I was afraid lest something of 
the same kind (which might be in the family, you know) hung 
over my darling. And the great frost never ceased all this 
time ; and whenever it was a more stormy night than usual, 
between the gusts, and through the wind, we heard the old lord 
playing on the great organ. But, old lord, or not, wherever 
Miss Rosamond went, there I followed; for my love for her, 
pretty helpless orphan, was stronger than my fear for the 
grand and terrible sound. Besides, it rested with me to keep 
her cheerful and merry, as beseemed her age. So we played 
together, and wandered together, here and there, and every- 
where; for I never dared to lose sight of her again in that 
large and rambling house. And so it happened, that one 
afternoon, not long before Christmas Day, we were playing 
together on the billiard-table in the great hall (not that we 
knew the way of playing, but she liked to roll the smooth 
ivory balls with her pretty hands, and I liked to do whatever 
she did) ; and, by-and-by, without our noticing it, it grew dusk 
indoors, though it was still light in the open air, and I was 
thinking of taking her back into the nursery, when, all of a 
sudden, she cried out: 

“Look, Hester! Look! there is my poor little girl out in 
the snow! a 

I turned towards the long narrow windows, and there, sure 
enough, I saw a little girl, less than my Miss Rosamond— 
dressed all unfit to be out-of-doors such a bitter night— 
crying, and beating against the window-panes, as if she 
wanted to be let in. She seemed to sob and wail, till Miss 
Rosemand could bear it no longer, and was flying to the door 
to open it, when, all of a sudden, and close up upon us, the 
great organ pealed out so loud and thundering, it fairly made 
me tremble; and all the more, when I remembered me that, 
even in the stillness of that dead-cold weather, I had heard no 
sound of little battering hands upon the window-glass, al- 
though the Phantom Child had seemed to put forth all its 
force; and, although I had seen it wail and cry, no faintest 
touch of sound had fallen upon my ears. Whether I remem- 
bered all this at the very moment, I do not know; the great 
organ sound had so stunned me into terror; but this I know, 
I caught up Miss Rosamond before she got the hall-door 
opened, and clutched her, and carried her away, kicking and 
screaming, into the large bright kitchen, where Dorothy and 
Agnes were busy with their mince-pies. 

“ What is the matter with my sweet one?” cried Dorothy, as 
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I bore in Miss Rosamnnd, who was sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“ She won't let me open the door for my little girl to come 
in; and she'll die if she is out on the Fells all night. Cruel, 
naughty Hester,” she said, slapping me; but she might have 
struck harder, for I had seen a look of ghastly terror on 
Dorothy’s face, which made my very blood run cold. 

“ Shut the back-kitchen door fast, and bolt it well,” said 
she to Agnes. She said no more; she gave me raisins and 
almonds to quiet Miss Rosamond: but she sobbed about the 
little girl in the snow, and would not touch any of the good 
things. I was thankful when she cried herself to sleep in bed. 
Then I stole down to the kitchen, and told Dorothy I had 
made up my mind. I would carry my darling back to my 
father’s house in Applethwaite ; where, if we lived humbly, we 
lived at peace. I said I had been frightened enough with the 
old lord’s organ-playing ; but now that I had seen for myself 
this little moaning child, all decked out as no child in the 
neighbourhood could be, beating and battering to get in, yet 
always without any sound or noise—with the dark wound on 
its right shoulder; and that Miss Rosamond had known it 
again for the phantom that had nearly lured her to her death 
(which Dorothy knew was true) ; I would stand it no longer. 

I saw Dorothy change colour once or twice. When I had 
done, she told me she did not think I could take Miss Rosa- 
mond with me, for that she was my lord’s ward, and I had no 
right over her; and she asked me, would IJ leave the child 
that I was so fond of, just for sounds and sights that could do 
me no harm; and that they had all had to get used to in their 
turns? I was all in a hot, trembling passion; and I said it 
was very well for her to talk, that knew what these sights and 
noises betokened, and that had, perhaps, had something to do 
with the Spectre-Child while it was alive. And I taunted her 
so, that she told me all she knew, at last; and then I wished 
I had never been told, for it only made me afraid more than 
ever. 

She said she had heard the tale from old neighbours, that 
were alive when she was first married; when folks used to 
come to the hall sometimes, before it had got such a bad name 
on the countryside ; it might not be true, or it might, what she 
had been told. 

The old lord was Miss Furnivall’s father—Miss Grace as 
Dorothy called her, for Miss Maude was the elder, and Miss 
Furnivall by rights. The old lord was eaten up with pride. 
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Such a proud man was never seen or heard of; and his 
daughters were like him. No one was good enough to wed 
them, although they had choice enough; for they were the 
great beauties of their day, as I had seen by their portraits, 
where they hung in the state drawing-room. But, as the old 
saying is, “ Pride will have a fall”; and these two haughty 
beauties fell in love with the same man, and he no better than 
a foreign musician, whom their father had down from London 
to play music with him at the Manor House. For, above all 
things, next to his pride, the old lord loved music. He could 
play on nearly every instrument that ever was heard of: and 
it was a strange thing it did not soften him; but he was a 
fierce dour old man, and had broken his poor wife’s heart 
with his cruelty, they said. He was mad after music, and 
would pay any money for it. So he got this foreigner to come ; 
who made such beautiful music, that they said the very birds 
on the trees stopped their singing to listen. And, by degrees, 
this foreign gentleman got such a hold over the old lord, that 
nothing would serve him but that he must come every year; 
and it was he that had the great organ brought from Holland, 
and built up in the hall, where it stood now. He taught the old 
lord to play on it; but many and many a time, when Lord 
Furnivall was thinking of nothing but his fine organ, and his 
finer music, the dark foreigner was walking abroad in the 
woods with one of the young ladies; now Miss Maude, and 
then Miss Grace. 

Miss Maude won the day and carried off the prize, such as 
it was ; and he and she were married, all unknown to anyone ; 
and before he made his next yearly visit, she had been con- 
fined of a little girl at a farm-house on the Moors, while her 
father and Miss Grace thought she was away at Doncaster 
Races. But though she was a wife and a mother, she was not 
a bit softened, but as haughty and as passionate as ever; and 
perhaps more so, for she was jealous of Miss Grace, to whom 
her foreign husband paid a deal of court—by way of blinding 
her—as he told his wife. But Miss Grace triumphed over 
Miss Maude, and Miss Maude grew fiercer and fiercer, both 
with her husband and with her sister; and the former—who 
could easily shake off what was disagreeable, and hide himself 
in foreign countries—went away a month before his usual 
time that summer, and half-threatened that he would never 
come back again. Meanwhile, the little girl was left at the 
farm-house, and her mother used to have her horse saddled 
and gallop wildly over the hills to see her once every week, at 
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the very least—for where she loved, she loved.; and where she 
hated, she hated. And the old lord went on playing—playing 
on his organ; and the servants thought the sweet music he 
made had soothed down his awful temper, of which (Dorothy 
said) some terrible tales could be told. He grew infirm too, 
and had to walk with a crutch; and his son—that was the 
present Lord Furnivall’s father—was with the army in Amer- 
ica, and the other son at sea; so Miss Maude had it pretty, 
much her own way, and she and Miss Grace grew colder and 
bitterer to each other every day; till at last they hardly ever 
spoke, except when the old lord was by. The foreign musician 
came again the next summer, but it was for the last time; for 
they led him such a life with their jealousy and their passions, 
that he grew weary, and went away, and never was heard of 
again. And Miss Maude, who had always meant to have her 
marriage acknowledged when her father should be dead, was 
left now a deserted wife—whom nobody knew to have been 
married—with a child that she dared not own, although she 
loved it to distraction; living with a father whom she 
feared, and a sister whom she hated. When the next summer 
passed over and the dark foreigner never came, both Miss 
Maude and Miss Grace grew gloomy and sad; they had a 
haggard look about them, though they looked handsome as 
ever. But by-and-by Miss Maude brightened ; for her father 
grew more and more infirm, and more than ever carried away 
by his music; and she and Miss Grace lived almost entirely 
apart, having separate rooms, the one on the west side, Miss 
Maude on the east—those very rooms which were now shut 
up. So she thought she might have her little girl with her, and 
no one need ever know except those who dared not speak 
about it, and were bound to believe that it was, as she said, a 
cottager’s child she had taken a fancy to. All this, Dorothy 
said, was pretty well known; but what came afterwards no 
one knew, except Miss Grace, and Mrs. Stark, who was even 
then her maid, and much more of a friend to her than ever her 
sister had been. But the servants supposed, from words that 
were dropped, that Miss Maude had triumphed over Miss 
Grace, and told her that all the time the dark foreigner had 
been mocking her with pretended love—he was her own hus- 
band ; the colour left Miss Grace’s cheek and lips that very 
day for ever, and she was heard to say many a time that 
sooner or later she would have her revenge; and Mrs. Stark 
was for ever spying about the east rooms. 

One fearful night, just after the New Year had come in, 
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when the snow was lying thick and deep, and the flakes were 
still falling—fast enough to blind anyone who might be out 
and abroad—there was a great and violent noise heard, and 
the old lord’s voice above all, cursing and swearing awfully— 
and the cries of a little child—and the proud defiance of a 
fierce woman—and the sound of a blow—and a dead stillness 
—and moans and wailings dying away on the hillside! Then 
the old lord summoned all his servants, and told them, with 
terrible oaths, and: words more terrible, that his daughter had 
disgraced herself, and that he had turned her out of doors— 
her, and her child—and that if ever they gave her help—or 
food—or shelter—he prayed that they might never enter 
Heaven. And, all the while, Miss Grace stood by him, white 
and still as any stone; and when he had ended she heaved a 
great sigh, as much as to say her work was done, and her end 
was accomplished. But the old lord never touched his organ 
again, and died within the year; and no wonder! for, on 
the morrow of that wild and fearful night, the shepherds, 
coming down the Fell side, found Miss Maude sitting, all crazy 
and smiling, under the holly-trees, nursing a dead child— 
with a terrible mark on its right shoulder. ‘“‘ But that was not 
what killed it,” said Dorothy ; “ it was the frost and the cold— 
every wild creature was in its hole, and every beast in its fold 
—while the child and its mother were turned out to wander on 
the Fells! And now you know all! and I wonder if you are 
less frightened now?” 

I was more frightened than ever; but I said I was not. I 
wished Miss Rosamond and myself well out of that dreadful 
house for ever; but I would not leave her, and I dared not 
take her away. But oh! how I watched her, and guarded her! 
We bolted the doors and shut the window-shutters fast, an 
hour or more before dark, rather than leave them open five 
minutes too late. But my little lady still heard the weird child 
crying and mourning; and not all we could do or say could 
keep her from wanting to go to her, and let her in from the 
cruel wind and the snow. AIl this time, I kept away from Miss 
Furnivall and Mrs. Stark, as much as ever I could; for I 
feared them—I knew no good could be about them, with their 
grey hard faces, and their dreamy eyes, looking back into the 
ghastly years that were gone. But, even in my fear, I had a 
kind of pity—for Miss Furnivall, at least. Those gone down 
to the pit can hardly have a more hopeless look than that 
which was ever on her face. At last I even got so sorry for her 
—who never said a word but what was quite forced from her 
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—that I prayed for her; and I taught Miss Rosamond to pray 
for one who had done a deadly sin; but often when she came 
to those words, she would listen, and start up from her knees, 
and say, “I hear my little girl plaining and crying very sad— 
Oh! let her in, or she will die!” 

One night—just after New Year’s Day had come at last, 
and the long winter had taken a turn, as I hoped—lI heard the 
west drawing-room bell ring three times, which was a signal 
for me. I would not leave Miss Rosamond alone, for all she 
was asleep—for the old lord had been playing wilder than 
ever—and I feared lest my darling should waken to hear the 
spectre child; see her I knew she could not. I had fastened 
the windows too well for that. So I took her out of her bed 
and wrapped her up in such outer clothes as were most 
handy, and carried her down to the drawing-room, where the 
old ladies sat at their tapestry work as usual. They looked 
up when I came in, and Mrs. Stark asked, quite astounded, 
“Why did I bring Miss Rosamond there, out of her warm 
bed?” I had begun to whisper, “‘ Because I was afraid of her 
being tempted out while I was away, by the wild child in the 
snow,” when she stopped me short (with a glance at Miss 
Furnivall), and said Miss Furnivall wanted me to undo some: 
work she had done wrong, and which neither of them could 
see to unpick. So I laid my pretty dear on the sofa, and sat 
down on a stool by them, and hardened my heart against 
them, as I heard the wind rising and howling. 

Miss Rosamond slept on sound, for all the wind blew so; 
and Miss Furnivall said never a word, nor looked round when 
the gusts shook the windows. All at once she started up to her 
full height, and put up one hand, as if to bid us listen. 

“T hear voices!” said she, ‘“‘I hear terrible screams—I hear 
my father’s voice!” 

Just at that moment my darling wakened with a sudden 
start: ‘“ My little girl is crying, oh, how she is crying!” and 
she tried to get up and go to her, but she got her feet en- 
tangled in the blanket, and I caught her up; for my flesh 
had begun to creep at these noises, which they heard while we 
could catch no sound. In a minute or two the noises came, 
and gathered fast, and filled our ears; we, too, heard voices 
and screams, and no longer heard the winter’s wind that raged 
abroad. Mrs. Stark looked at me, and I at her, but we dared 
not speak. Suddenly Miss Fumivall went towards the door, 
out into the ante-room, through the west lobby, and opened 
the door into the great hall. Mrs. Stark followed, and I durst 
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not be left, though my heart almost stopped beating for fear. 
I wrapped my darling tight in my arms, and went out with 
them. In the hall the screams were louder than ever; they 
sounded to come from the east wing—nearer and nearer— 
close on the other side of the locked-up doors—close behind 
them. Then I noticed that the great bronze chandelier seemed 
all alight, though the hall was dim, and that a fire was blazing 
in the vast hearth-place, though it gave no heat; and I shud- 
dered up with terror, and folded my darling closer to me. But 
as I did so, the east door shook, and she, suddenly struggling 
to get free from me, cried, ‘‘ Hester! I must go! My little 
girl is there ; I hear her; she is coming! Hester, I must go!” 

I held her tight with all my strength; with a set will I held 
her.. If I had died, my hands would have grasped her still, & 
was so resolved in my mind. Miss Furnivall stood listen, 
and paid no regard to my darling, who had got down to the 
ground, and whom JI, upon my knees now, was holding with 
both my arms clasped round her neck; she still striving and 
crying to get free. 

All at once the east door gave way with a thundering 
crash, as if torn open in a violent passion, and there came into 
that broad and mysterious light, the figure of a tall old man, 
with grey hair and gleaming eyes. He drove before him, with 
many a relentless gesture of abhorrence, a stern and beautiful 
woman, with a little child clinging to her dress. 

“O Hester! Hester!” cried Miss Rosamond. “It’s the 
lady! the lady below the holly-trees ; and my little girl is with 
her. Hester! Hester! let me go to her; they are drawing me 
to them. I feel them—lI feel them. I must go!” 

Again she was almost convulsed by her efforts to get away ; 
but I held her tighter and tighter, till I feared I should do her 
a hurt; but rather that than let her go towards those terrible 
phantoms. They passed along towards the great hall-door, 
where the winds howled and ravened for their prey; but 
before they reached that, the lady turned ; and I could see that 
she defied the old man with a fierce and proud defiance ; but 
then she quailed—and then she threw up her arms wildly and 
piteously to save her child—her little child—from a blow from 
his uplifted crutch. 

And Miss Rosamond was torn as by a power stronger than 
mine, and writhed in my arms, and sobbed (for by this time 
the poor darling was growing faint). 

“They want me to go with them on to the Fells—they are 
drawing me to them. Oh, my little girl! I would come, but 
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cruel, wicked Hester holds me very tight.”” But when she saw 
the uplifted crutch she swooned away, and J thanked God for 
it. Just at this moment—when the tall old man, his hair 
streaming as in the blast of a furnace, was going to strike the 
little shrinking child—Miss Fummivall, the old woman by my 
side, cried out, ‘“‘ Oh, Father! Father! spare the little innocent 
child!” But just then I saw—we all saw—another phantom 
shape itself, and grow clear out of the blue and misty light 
that filled the hall; we had not seen her till now, for it was 
another lady who stood by the old man, with a look of 
relentless hate and triumphant scorn. That figure was very 
beautiful to look upon, with a soft white hat drawn down over 
the proud brows and a red and curling lip. It was dressed in 
an open robe of blue satin. I had seen that figure before. It 
was the likeness of Miss Furnivall in her youth; and the 
terrible phantoms moved on, regardless of old Miss Furnivall’s 
wild entreaty—and the uplifted crutch fell on the right 
shoulder of the little child, and the younger sister looked on, 
stony and deadly serene. But at that moment the dim-lights, 
and the fire that gave no heat, went out of themselves, and 
Miss Furnivall lay at our feet stricken down by the palsy— 
death-stricken. 

Yes! she was carried to her bed that night never to rise. 
again. She lay with her face to the wall muttering low but 
muttering alway: “ Alas! alas! what is done in youth can 
never be undone in age! What is done in youth can never be 
undone in age!” 
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SEATON’S AUNT 
by Walter de la Mare 


I had heard rumours of Seaton’s Aunt long before I actually 
encountered her. Seaton, in the hush of confidence, or at any 
little show of toleration on our part, would remark, “ My 
aunt,” or “ My old aunt, you know,” as if his relative might 
be a kind of cement to an entente cordiale. 

He had an unusual quantity of pocket-money ; or, at any 
rate, it was bestowed on him in unusually large amounts; and 
he spent it freely, though none of us would have described him 
as an “awfully generous chap.” ‘“ Hullo, Seaton,” we would 
say, “the old Begum?” At the beginning of term, too, he 
used to bring back surprising and exotic dainties in a box with 
a trick padlock that accompanied him from his first appear- 
ance at Gummidge’s in a billycock hat to the rather abrupt 
conclusion of his schooldays. 

From a boy’s point of view he looked distastefully foreign, 
with his yellow skin, and slow chocolate-coloured eyes, and 
lean weak figure. Merely for his looks he was treated by most 
of us true-blue Englishmen with condescension, hostility, or 
contempt. We used to call him “ Pongo” but without any 
much better excuse for the nickname than his skin. He was, 
that is, in one sense of the term what he assuredly was not in 
the other sense— a sport. 

Seaton and I, as J] may say, were never in any sense inti- 
mate at school; our orbits only intersected in class. I kept 
deliberately aloof from him. I felt vaguely he was a sneak, 
and remained unmollified by advances on his side, which, in a 
boy’s barbarous fashion, unless it suited me to be magnanim- 
ous, I haughtly ignored. 

We were both of us quick-footed, and at Prisoner’s Base 
used occasionally to hide together. And so I best remember 
Seaton—his narrow watchful face in the dusk of a summer 
evening ; his peculiar crouch, and his inarticulate whisperings 
and mumblings. Otherwise he played all games slackly and 
limply ; uséd to stand and feed at his locker with a crony or 
two until his “ tuck ” gave out; or waste his money on some 
outlandish fancy or other. He bought, for instance, a silver 
bangle, which he wore above his left elbow, until some of the 
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fellows showed their masterly contempt of the practice by 
dropping it nearly red-hot down his neck. 

It needed, therefore, a rather peculiar taste, a rather rare 
kind of schoolboy courage and indifference to criticism, to be 
much associated with him. And I had neither the taste nor, 
perhaps, the courage. None the less, he did make advances, 
and on one memorable occasion went to the length of bestow- 
ing on me a whole pot of some outlandish mulberry-coloured 
jelly that had been duplicated in his term’s supplies. In the 
exuberance of my gratitude I promised to spend the next half- 
term holiday with him at his aunt’s house. 

I had clean forgotten my promise when, two or three days 
before the holiday, he came up and triumphantly reminded me 
of it. 

“Well, to tell you the honest truth, Seaton, old chap——” 
I began graciously ; but he cut me short. 

“My aunt expects you,” he said; “‘ she is very glad you are 
coming. She’s sure to be quite decent to you, Withers.” 

I looked at him in sheer astonishment ; the emphasis was so 
uncalled for. It seemed to suggest an aunt not hitherto hinted 
at, and a friendly feeling on Seaton’s side that was far more 
disconcerting than welcome. 


We reached his home partly by train, partly by a lift in an 
empty farm-cart, and partly by walking. It was a whole-day 
holiday, and we were to sleep the night; he leant me extra- 
ordinary night-gear, I remember. The village street was 
unusually wide, and was fed from a green by two converging 
roads, with an inn, and a high green sign at the corner. 
About a hundred yards down the street was a chemist’s shop— 
a Mr. Tanner’s. We descended the two steps into his dusky 
and odorous interior to buy, I remember, some rat poison. A 
little beyond the chemist’s was the forge. You then walked 
along a very narrow path, under a fairly high wall, nodding 
here and there with weeds and tufts of grass, and so came to 
the iron garden-gates, and saw the high, flat house behind its 
huge sycamore. A coach-house stood on the left of the house, 
and on the right a gate led into a kind of rambling orchard. 
The lawn lay away over to the left again, and at the bottom 
(for the whole garden sloped gently to a sluggish and rushy 
pond-like stream) was a meadow. 

We arrived at noon, and entered the gates out of the hot 
dust beneath the glitter of the dark-curtained windows. Seaton 
led me at once through the little garden-gate to show me his 
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tadpole pond, swarming with what (being myself not in the 
least interested in low life) I considered the most horrible 
creatures—of all shapes, consistencies and sizes, but with 
whom Seaton seemed to be on the most intimate of terms. I 
can see his absorbed face now as he sat on his heels and fished 
the slimy things out in his sallow palms. Wearying at last of 
these pets, we loitered about awhile in an aimless fashion. 
Seaton seemed to be listening, or at any rate waiting, for 
something to happen or for someone to come. But nothing 
did happen and no one came. 

That was just like Seaton. Anyhow, the first view I got of 
his aunt was when, at the summons of a distant gong, we 
turned from the garden, very hungry and thirsty, to go into 
luncheon. We were approaching the house when Seaton 
suddenly came to a standstill. Indeed, I have always had the 
impression that he plucked at my sleeve. Something, at least, 
seemed to catch me back, as it were, as he cried, “‘ Look out, 
there she is!” 

She was standing at an upper window which opened wide 
on a hinge, and at first sight she looked an excessively tall and 
overwhelming figure. This, however, was mainly because the 
window reached all but to the floor of the bedroom. She was 
in reality rather an under-sized woman, in spite of her long 
face and big head. She must have stood, I think, unusually 
still, with eyes fixed on us, though this impression may be due 
to Seaton’s sudden warning and to my consciousness of the 
cautious and subdued air that had fallen on him at sight of 
her. I know that, without the least reason in the world, I felt 
a kind of guiltiness, as if I had been “ caught”. There was a 
silvery star pattern sprinkled on her black silk dress, and even 
from the ground I could see the immense coils of her hair and 
the rings on her left hand which was held fingering the small 
jet buttons of her bodice. She watched our united advance 
without stirring, until, imperceptibly, her eyes raised and 
lost themselves in the distance, so that it was out of an 
assumed reverie that she appeared suddenly to awaken to our 
presence beneath her when we drew close to the house. 

** So this is your friend Mr. Smithers, I suppose?” she said, 
bobbing to me. 

“ Withers, aunt,” said Seaton. 

“It’s much the same,” she said, with eyes fixed on me. 
“Come in, Mr. Withers, and bring him along with you.” 

She continued to gaze at me—at least, I think she did so. 
I know that the fixity of her scrutiny and her ironical “ Mr.” 
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made me feel peculiarly uncomfortable. None the less she 
was extremely kind and attentive to me, though, no doubt, her 
kindness and attention showed up more vividly against her 
complete neglect of Seaton. Only one remark that I have any 
recollection of she made to him: “ When I look on my 
nephew, Mr. Smithers, I realise that dust we are, and dust shall 
become. You are hot, dirty, and incorrigible, Arthur.” 

She sat at the head of the table, Seaton at the foot, and I, 
before a wide waste of damask tablecloth, between them. It 
was an odd and rather close dining-room, with windows 
thrown wide to the green garden and a wonderful cascade of 
fading roses. Miss Seaton’s great chair faced this window, so 
that its rose-reflected light shone full on her yellowish face, 
and on just such chocolate eyes as my schoolfellow’s, except 
that hers were more than half-covered by unusually long and 
heavy lids. 

There she sat, steadily eating, with those sluggish eyes fixed 
for the most part on my fate; above them stood the deep- 
lined fork between her eyebrows; and above that the wide 
expanse of a remarkable brow beneath its strange steep bank 
of hair. The lunch was copious, and consisted, I remember, 
of all such dishes as are generally considered too rich and too 
good for the schoolboy digestion—lobster mayonnaise, cold 
game sausages, an immense veal and ham pie farced with 
eggs, truffles, and numberless delicious flavours ; besides kick- 
shaws, creams, and sweetmeats. We even had wine, a half- 
glass of old darkish sherry each. 

Miss Seaton enjoyed and indulged an enormous appetite. 
Her example and a natural schoolboy voracity soon overcame 
my nervousness of her, even to the extent of allowing me to 
enjoy to the best of my bent so rare a spread. Seaton was 
singularly modest; the greater part of his meal consisted of 
almonds and raisins, which he nibbled surreptitiously and as if 
he found difficulty in swallowing them. 

I don’t mean that Miss Seaton “ conversed ” with me. She 
merely scattered trenchant remarks and now and then twinkled 
a baited question over my head. But her face was like a dense 
and involved accompaniment to her talk. She presently 
dropped the “ Mr.,” to my intense relief, and called me now 
Withers, or Wither, now Smithers, and even once towards the 
close of the meal distinctly Johnson, though how on earth my 
mame suggested it, or whose face mine had reanimated in 
memory, I cannot conceive. 

“ And is Arthur a good boy at school, Mr. Wither?” was 
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one of her many questions. ‘‘ Does he please his masters? Is 
he first in his class? What does the reverend Dr. Gummidge 
think of him, eh?” 

I knew she was jeering at him, but her face was adamant 
against the least flicker of sarcasm or facetiousness. I gazed 
fixedly at a blushing crescent of lobster. 

“ T think you’re eighth, aren’t you, Seaton?” 

Seaton moved his small pupils towards his aunt. But she 
continued to gaze with a kind of concentrated detachment at 
me. 

“ Arthur will never make a brilliant scholar, I fear,” she 
said, lifting a dexterously-burdened fork to her wide mouth... 

After luncheon she preceded me up to my bedroom. It was 
a jolly little bedroom, with a brass fender and rugs and a 
polished floor, on which it was possible, I afterwards found, 
to play “ snowshoes.” Over the washstand was a little black- 
framed water-colour drawing, depicting a large eye with an 
extremely fishlike intensity in the spark of light on the dark 
pupil; and in “ illuminated” lettering beneath was printed 
very minutely, “ Thou God, Seest ME,” followed by a long 
looped monogram, “S.S.,” in the corner. The other pictures 
were all of the sea: brigs on blue water; a schooner over- 
topping chalk cliffs; a rocky island of prodigious steepness, 
with two tiny sailors dragging a monstrous boat up a shelf of 
beach. 

“This is the room, Withers, my brother William died in 
when a boy. Admire the view!” 

I looked out of the window across the tree-tops. It was a 
day hot with sunshine over the green fields, and the cattle 
were standing swishing their tails in the shallow water. But 
the view at the moment was only exaggeratedly vivid because 
I was horribly dreading that she would enquire after my 
luggage, and I had not brought even a toothbrush. I need 
have had no fear. Here was not that highly-civilised type of 
mind that is stuffed with sharp, material details. Nor could 
her ample presence be described as in the least motherly. 

““IT would never consent to question a schoolfellow behind 
my nephew’s back,” she said, standing in the middle of the 
room, “ but tell me, Smithers, why is Arthur so unpopular? 
You, I understand, are his only close friend.” She stood in a 
dazzle of sun, and out of it her eyes regarded me with such 
leaden penetration beneath their thick lids that I doubt if my 
face concealed the least thought from her. “ But there, there,” 
she added very suavely, stooping her head a little, ‘don’t 
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trouble to answer me. I never extort an answer. Boys are 
queer fish. Brains might perhaps have suggested washing his 
hands before luncheon; but—not my choice, Smithers. God 
forbid! And now, perhaps, you would like to go into the 
garden again. I cannot actually see from here, but I should 
not be surprised if Arthur is now skulking behind that hedge.” 

He was. I saw his head come out and take a rapid glance 
at the windows. 

“Join, him, Mr. Smithers; we shall meet again, I hope, at 
the tea-table. The afternoon I spend in retirement.” 

Whether or not, Seaton and I had not been long engaged 
with the aid of two green switches in riding round and round 
a lumbering old grey horse we found in the meadow, before a 
rather bunched-up figure appeared, walking along the field- 
path on the other side of the water, with a magenta parasol 
studiously lowered in our direction throughout her slow pro- 
gress, as if that were the magnetic needle and we the fixed 
Pole. Seaton at once lost all nerve in his riding. At the next 
lurch of the old mare’s heels he toppled over into the grass, 
and I slid off the sleek broad back to join him where he stood, 
rubbing his shoulder and sourly watching the rather pompous 
old figure till it was out of sight. 

“Was that your aunt, Seaton?” I enquired; but not till 
then. 

He nodded. 

“Why didn’t she take any notice of us, then?” 

“ She never does.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, she knows all right, without; that’s the dam’ awful 
part of it.” Seaton was about the only fellow at Gummidge’s 
who never had the ostentation to use bad language. He had 
suffered for it too. But it wasn’t, I think, bravado. I believe 
he really felt certain things more intensely than most of the 
other fellows, and they were generally things that fortunate 
and average people do not feel at all—the peculiar quality, 
for instance, of the British schoolboy’s imagination. 

“T tell you, Withers,” he went on moodily, slinking across 
the meadow with his hands covered up in his pockets, “ she 
sees everything. And what she doesn’t see she knows about.” 

“ But how?” I said, not because I was much interested, but 
because the afternoon was so hot and tiresome and purpose- 
less, and it seemed more of a bore to remain silent. Smeaton 
turned gloomily and spoke in a very low voice. 

- “Don’t appear to be talking of her, if you wouldn’t mind. 
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It's—because she’s in league with the devil.” He nodded his 
head and stooped to pick up a round flat pebble. “ I tell you,” 
he said, still stooping, “ you fellows don’t realise what it is. I 
know I’m a bit close and all that. But so would you be if you 
had that old hag listening to every thought you think.” 

I looked at him, then turned and surveyed one WY one the 
windows of the house. 

“Where’s your pater?” I said awkwardly. 

“ Dead, ages and ages ago, and my mother too. She’s not 
my aunt by right.” 

“What is she, then?” 

“JT mean she’s not my mother’s sister, because my grand- 
mother married twice; and she’s one of the first lot. I don’t 
know what you call her, anyhow she’s not my real aunt.” 

“ She gives you plenty of pocket-money.” 

Seaton looked steadfastly at me out of his flat eyes. “ She 
can’t give me what’s mine. When I come of age half the 
whole lot will be mine ; and what’s more ”—he turned his back 
on the house—“ I’ll make her hand over every blessed shilling 
of it.” 

I put my hands in my pockets and stared at Seaton; “Is it 
much?” 

He nodded. 

“Who told you?” He got suddenly very angry; a darkish 
red came into his cheeks, his eyes glistened, but he made no 
answer and we loitered listlessly about the garden until it was 
time for tea... ; 

Seaton’s aunt was wearing an extraordinary kind of lace 
jacket when we sidled sheepishly into the drawing-room to- 
gether. She greeted me with a heavy and protracted smile, and 
made me bring a chair close to the little table. 

“T hope Arthur has made you feel at home,” she said, as she 
handed me my cup in her crooked hand. “ He don’t talk 
much to me; but then I’m an old woman. You must come 
again, Wither, and draw him out of his shell. You old snail!” 
She wagged her head at Seaton, who sat munching cake and 
watching her intently. 

“ And we must correspond, perhaps.” She nearly shut her 
eyes at me. “ You must write and tell me everything behind 
the creature’s back.” I confess I found her rather disquieting 
company. The evening drew on. Lamps were brought in by a 
man with a nondescript face and very quiet footsteps. Seaton 
was told to bring out the chess-men. And we played a game, 
she and I, with her big chin thrust over the board at every 
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move as she gloated over the pieces and occasionally croaked 
“ Check!”—after which she would sit back inscrutably staring 
at me. But the game was never finished. She simply hemmed 
me defencelessly in with a cloud of men that held me im- 
potent, and yet one and all refused to administer to my poor 
flustered old king a merciful coup de grace. 

“There,” she said as the clock struck ten—" a drawn game, 
Withers. We are very evenly matched. A very creditable 
defence, Withers. You know your room. There’s supper on a 
tray in the dining-room. Don’t let the creature overeat him- 
self. The gong will sound three-quarters of an hour before a 
punctual breakfast.” She held out her cheek to Seaton, and 
he kissed it with obvious perfunctoriness. With me she shook 
hands. 

“ An excellent game,” she said cordially, ‘“ but my memory 
is poor, and ”—she swept the pieces helterskelter into the box 
—‘ the result will never be known.” She raised her great head 
far back. “ Eh?” 

It was a kind of challenge, and I could only murmur: “ Oh, 
I was absolutely in a hole, you know!” when she burst out 
laughing and waved us both out of the room. 

Seaton and I stood and ate our supper, with one candlestick 
to light us, in a corner of the dining-room. “ Well, and how 
would you like it?” he said very softly, after cautiously poking 
his head round the doorway. 

“Like what?” 

“ Being spied on—every blessed thing you do and think?” 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” I said, “if she does.” 

“ And yet you let her smash you up at chess!” 

“T didn’t let her!” I said, indignantly. 

“Well, you funked it, then.” 

“ And I didn’t funk it either,” I said; “ she’s so jolly clever 
With her knights.” Seaton stared fixedly at the candle. “ You 
wait, that’s all,” he said slowly. And we went upstairs to bed. 

I had not been long in bed, I think, when I was cautiously 
awakened by a touch on my shoulder. And there was Seaton’s 
face in the candledight—and his eyes looking into mine. 

“What’s up?” I said, rising quickly to my elbow. 

“Don’t scurry,” he whispered, “ or she’ll hear. I’m sorry 
for waking you, but I didn’t think you’d be asleep so soon.” 

“Why, what’s the time, then?” Seaton wore, what was 
then rather unusual, a night-suit, and he hauled his big silver 
watch out of the pocket in his jacket. 
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“It’s a quarter to twelve. I never get to sleep before twelve 
—not here.” 

“What do you do, then?” 

“ Oh, I read and listen.” 

“ Listen?” 

Seaton stared into his candle-flame as if he were listening 
even then. “ You can’t guess what it is. All you read in ghost 
stories, that’s all rot. You can’t see much, Withers, but you 
know all the same.” 

“ Know what?” 

“Why, that they're there.” 

“Who's there?” I asked fretfully, glancing at the door. 

“Why, in the house. It swarms with ’em. Just you stand 
still and listen outside my bedroom door in the middle of the 
night. I have, dozens of times ; they're all over the place.” 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said, “ you asked me to come here, 
and I didn’t mind chucking up a leave just to oblige you, and 
because I’d promised ; but don’t get talking a lot of rot, that’s 
all, or you’ll know the difference when we get back.” 

“Don’t fret,” he said coldly, turning away. ‘I shan’t be at 
school long. And what’s more, you’re here now, and there 
isn’t anybody else to talk to. I'll chance the other.” 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said, “ you may think you’re going 
to scare me with a lot of stuff about voices and all that. But 
Ill just thank you to clear out; and you may please yourself 
about pottering about all night.” 

He made no answer ; he was standing by the dressing-table 
looking across his candle into the looking-glass ; he turned and 
stared slowly round the walls. 

“ Even this room’s nothing more than a coffin. I suppose 
she told you—‘ It’s all exactly the same as when my brother 
William died ’—trust her for that! And good luck to him, 
says I. Look at that.” He raised his candle close to the little 
water-colour I have mentioned. ‘“ There’s hundreds of eyes 
like that in this house ; and even if God does see you, He takes 
precious good care you don’t see Him. And it’s just the same 
with them. I tell you what Withers, I’m getting sick of all 
this. I shan’t stand it much longer.” 

The house was silent within and without, and even in the 
yellowish radiance of the candle, a faint silver showed through 
the open window, on my blind. I slipped off the bedclothes, 
wide awake, and sat irresolutely on the bedside. 

“I know you’re only guying me,” I said angrily, “ but why 
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is the house full of—what you say? Why do you hear—what 
you do hear? Tell me that, you silly fool!” 

Seaton sat down on a chair and rested his candlestick on 
his knee. He blinked at me calmly. ‘She brings them,” he 
said, with lifted eyebrows. 

“Who, your aunt?” 

He nodded. 

oe How? ” 

“T told you,” he answered pettishly. “ She’s in league. You 
don’t know. She as good as killed my mother; I know that. 
But it’s not only her by a long chalk. She just sucks you dry. 
I know. And that’s what she'll do for me; because I’m like 
her—like my mother, I mean. She simply hates to see me 
alive. I wouldn’t be like that old she-wolf for a million 
pounds. And so ’—he broke off, with a comprehensive wave 
of his candlestick‘ they’re always here. Ah, my boy, wait 
till she’s dead! She’ll hear something then, I can tell you. It’s 
all very well now, but wait till then! I wouldn’t be in her 
shoes when she has to clear out—for something. Don’t you 
go and believe I care for ghosts, or whatever you like to call 
them. We’re all in the same box. We're all under her thumb.” 

He was looking almost nonchalantly at the ceiling at the 
moment, when I saw his face change, saw his eyes suddenly 
drop like shot birds and fix themselves on the cranny of the 
door he had just left ajar. Even from where J sat I could see 
his colour change; he went greenish. He crouched without 
stirring, simply fixed. And I, scarcely daring to breathe, sat 
with creeping skin, simply watching him. His hands relaxed, 
and he gave a kind of sigh. 

“ Was that one?” I whispered, with a timid show of jaunti- 
ness. He looked round, opened his mouth, and nodded. 
“What?” I said. He jerked his thumb with meaningful eyes, 
and I knew that he meant that his aunt had been there listen- 
ing at our door cranny. 

“Look here, Seaton,” I said once more, wriggling to my 
feet. “ You may think I’m a jolly noodle ; just as you please. 
But your aunt has been civil to me and all that, and I don’t 
believe a word you say about her, that’s all, and never did. 
Every fellow’s a bit off his pluck at night, and you may think 
it a fine sport to try your rubbish on me. I heard your aunt 
come upstairs before I fell asleep. And I’ll bet you a level 
tanner she’s in bed now. What’s more, you can keep your 
blessed ghosts to yourself. It’s a guilty conscience, I should 
think.” 
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Seaton looked at me curiously, without answering for a 
moment. “I’m not a liar, Withers; but I’m not going to 
quarrel either. You're the only chap I care a button for; or, 
at any rate, you’re the only chap that’s ever come here; and 
it’s something to tell a fellow what you feel. I don’t care a 
fig for fifty thousand ghosts, although I swear on my solemn 
oath that I know they’re here. But she ’—he turned deliber- 
ately—“ you laid a tanner she’s in bed, Withers ; well, I know 
different. She‘s never in bed much of a night, and I'll prove it 
too, just to show you I’m not such a nolly as you think I am. 
Come on!” 

“ Come on where?” 

“Why, to see.” 

I hesitated. He opened a large cupboard and took out a 
small dark dressing-gown and a kind of shawl-jacket. He 
threw the jacket on the bed and put on the gown. His dusky 
face was colourless, and I could see by the way he fumbled at 
the sleeves he was shivering. But it was no good showing the 
white feather now. So I threw the tasselled shawl over my 
shoulders and, leaving our candle brightly burning on the 
chair, we went out together and stood in the corridor. 

“Now, then listen!” Seaton whispered. 

We stood leaning over the staircase. It was like leaning over 
a well, so still and chill the air was all around us. But 
presently, as I suppose happens in most old houses, began to 
echo and answer in my ears a medley of infinite small stirrings 
and whisperings. Now out of the distance an old timber 
would relax its fibres, or a scurry die away behind the perish- 
ing wainscot. But amid and behind such sounds as these I 
seemed to begin to be conscious, as it were, of the lightest of 
footfalls, sounds as faint as the vanishing remembrance of 
voices in a dream. Seaton was all in obscurity except his face ; 
out of that his eyes gleamed darkly, watching me. 

“You'd hear, too, in time, my fine soldier,” he muttered. 
“ Come on!” 

He descended the stairs, slipping his lean fingers lightly 
along the baluster. He turned to the right at the loop, and I 
followed him barefooted along a thickly-carpeted corridor. At 
the end stood a door ajar. And from here we very stealthily 
and in complete blackness ascended five narrow stairs. Seaton, 
with immense caution, slowly pushed open a door, and we 
stood together looking into a great pool of duskiness, out of 
which, lit by the feeble clearness of a night-light, rose a vast 
bed. A heap of clothes lay on the floor; beside them two 
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slippers dozed, with noses each to each, two yards apart. 
Somewhere a little clock ticked huskily. There was a rather 
close smell of lavender and eau de cologne, mingled with the 
fragrance of ancient sachets, soap, and drugs. Yet it was a 
scent even more peculiarly commingled than that. 

And the bed! I stared warily in; it was mounded gigantic- 
ally, and it was empty. 

Seaton turned a vague pale face, all shadows: “ What did 
I say?” he muttered. ‘ Who’s—who’s the fool now, I say? 
How are we going to get back without meeting her, I say? 
Answer me that! Oh, I wish to goodness you hadn’t come 
here, Withers.” 

He stood visibly shivering in his skimpy gown, and could 
hardly speak for his teeth chattering. And very distinctly, in 
the hush that followed his whisper, I heard approaching a faint 
unhurried voluminous rustle. Seaton clutched my arm, 
dragged me to the right across the room to a large wardrobe, 
and drew the door close to on us. And, presently, as with 
bursting lungs I peeped out into the Jong, low, curtained bed- 
room, waddled in that wonderful great head and body. I can 
see her now, all patched and lined with shadow, her tied-up 
hair (she must have had enormous quantities of it for so old a 
woman), her heavy lids above those flat, slow, vigilant eyes. 
She just passed across my ken in the vague dusk ; but the bed 
was out of sight. 

We waited on and on, listening to the clock’s muffled tick- 
ing. Not the ghost of a sound rose up from the great bed. 
Either she lay archly listening or slept a sleep serener than an 
infant’s. And when, it seemed, we had been hours in hiding 
and were cramped, chilled, and half suffocated, we crept out 
on all fours, with terror knocking at our ribs, and so down the 
five narrow stairs and back to the little candle-lit blue-and- 
gold bedroom. 

Once there, Seaton gave in. He sat livid in a chair with 
closed eyes. 

“ Here,” I said, shaking his arm, “I’m going to bed; I've 
had enough of this foolery; I’m going to bed.” His lips 
quivered, but he made no answer. I poured out some water 
into my basin and with that cold pictured azure eye fixed on 
us, bespattered Seaton’s sallow face and forehead and dabbed 
his hair. He presently sighed and opened fish-like eyes. 

“Come on!” I said. “ Don’t get shamming, there’s a good 
chap. Get on my back if you like, and Ill carry you into your 
bedroom.” 
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He waved me away and stood up. So, with my candle in 
one hand, I took him under the arm and walked him along 
according to his direction down the corridor. His was a much 
dingier room than mine, and littered with boxes, paper, cages, 
and clothes. I huddled him into bed and tumed to go. And 
suddenly—I can hardly explain it now—a kind of cold and 
deadly terror swept over me. I almost ran out of the room, 
with eyes fixed rigidly in front of me, blew out my candle 
and buried my head under the bedclothes. 

When I awoke, roused not by a gong, but by a long-con- 
tinued tapping at my door, sunlight was raying in on cornice 
and bedpost, and birds were singing in the garden. I got up, 
ashamed of the night’s folly, dressed quickly, and went down- 
stairs. The breakfast-room was sweet with flowers and fruit 
and honey. Seaton’s aunt was standing in the garden beside 
the open french window, feeding a great flutter of birds. I 
watched her for a moment, unseen. Her face was set in a deep 
reverie beneath the shadow of a big loose sun-hat. It was 
deeply lined, crooked, and, in a way I can’t describe, fixedly 
vacant and strange. I coughed, and she turned at once with 
a prodigious smile to enquire how I slept. And in that 
mysterious way by which we learn each other’s secret thoughts 
without a sentence spoken, I knew that she had followed 
every word and movement of the night before, and was trium- 
phing over my affected innocence and ridiculing my friendly 
and too easy advances. 


We returned to school, Seaton and I, lavishly laden, and 
by rail all the way. I made no reference to the obscure talk 
we had had, and resolutely refused to meet his eyes or to take 
up the hints he let fall. I was relieved—and yet I was sorry— 
to be going back, and strode on as fast as I could from the 
station, with Seaton almost trotting at my heels. But he 
insisted on buying more fruit and sweets—my share of which 
I accepted with a very bad grace. It was uncomfortably like a 
bribe ; and, after all, { had no quarrel with his rum old aunt, 
and hadn’t really believed half the stuff he had told me. 

I saw as little of him as I could after that. He never 
referred to our visit or resumed his confidences, though in 
class I would sometimes catch his eyes fixed on mine, full of a 
mute understanding, which I easily affected not to understand. 
He left Gummidge’s, as I have said, rather abruptly, though I 
never heard of anything to his discredit. And I did not see him 
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or have any news of him again till by chance we met one 
summer afternoon in the Strand. 

He was dressed rather oddly in a coat too large for him and 
a bright silk tie. But we instantly recognised one another 
under the awning of a cheap jeweller’s shop. He immediately 
attached himself to me and dragged me off, not too cheerfully, 
to lunch with him at an Italian restaurant near by. He chat- 
tered about our old school, which he remembered only with 
dislike and disgust ; told me cold-bloodedly of the disastrous 
fate of one or two of the old fellows who had been among 
his chief tormentors ; insisted on an expensive wine and the 
whole gamut of the foreign menu ; and finally informed me, 
with a good deal of niggling, that he had come up to town to 
buy an engagement-ring. 

And of course: “‘ How is your aunt?” I enquired at last. 

He seemed to have been awaiting the question. It fell like 
a stone into a deep pool, so many expressions flitted across his 
long un-English face. 

“ She’s aged a good deal,” he said softly, and broke off. 

“ She’s been very decent,” he continued presently after, and 
paused again. “In away.” He eyed me fleetingly. “ I dare say 
you heard that—she—that is, that—we—had lost a good deal 
of money.” 

“No,” I said. 

“ Oh, yes!” said Seaton, and paused again. 

And somehow, poor fellow, I knew in the clink and clatter 
of glass and voices that he had lied to me; that he did not 
possess, and never had possessed, a penny beyond what his 
aunt had squandered on his too ample allowance of pocket- 
money. 

“ And the ghosts?” I enquired, quizzically. 

He grew instantly solemn, and, though it may have been my 
fancy, slightly yellowed. But, ‘“‘ You are making game of me, 
Withers,” was all he said. ; 

He asked for my address, and I rather reluctantly gave him 
my card. 

“Look here, Withers,” he said, as we stood together in the 
sunlight on the kerb, saying good-bye, “here I am, and—and 
it’s all very well. I’m not perhaps as fanciful as I was. But 
you are practically the only friend I have on earth—except 
Alice.... And there, to make a clean breast of it, I’m not sure 
that my aunt cares much about my getting married. She 
doesn’t say so, of course. You know her well enough for 
that.” He looked sidelong at the rattling gaudy traffic. 
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“What I was going to say is this: Would you mind coming 
down? You needn’t stay the night unless you please, though, 
of course, you know you would be awfully welcome. But I 
should like you to meet my—to meet Alice; and then, per- 
haps, you might tell me your honest opinion of—of the other 
too.” 

I vaguely demurred. He pressed me. And we parted with 
a half promise that I would come. He waved his ball-topped 
cane at me and ran off in his long jacket after a bus. 

A letter arrived soon after, in his small weak handwriting, 
giving me full particulars regarding trains and route. And 
without the least curiosity, even, perhaps, with some little 
annoyance that chance should have thrown us together again, 
I accepted his invitation and arrived one hazy midday at his 
out-of-the-way station to find him sitting on a low seat under 
a clump of double hollyhocks, awaiting me. 

His face looked absent and singularly listless; but he 
seemed, none the less, pleased to see me. 

We walked up the village street, past the little dingy apothe- 
cary’s and the empty forge, and, as on my first visit, skirted 
the house together, and, instead of entering by the front door, 
made our way down the green path into the garden at the 
back. A pale haze of cloud muffled the sun; the garden lay in 
a grey shimmer—its old trees, its snap-dragoned faintly glitter- 
ing walls. But now there was an air of slovenliness where 
before all had been neat and methodical. In a patch of shal- 
lowly-dug soil stood a’ worn-down spade leaning against a 
tree. There was an old broken wheelbarrow. The roses had 
run to leaf and briar; the fruit-trees were unpruned. The 
goddess of neglect brooded in secret. 

“You ain’t much of a gardener, Seaton,” I said, with a sigh 
of ease. 

“T think, do you know, I like it best like this,” said Seaton. 
“We haven’t any man now, of course. Can’t afford it.” He 
stood staring at his little dark square of freshly-turned earth. 
“ And it always seems to me,” he went on ruminatingly, “ that, 
after all, we are nothing better than interlopers on the earth, 
disfiguring and staining wherever we go. I know it’s shocking 
blasphemy to say so, but then it’s different here, you see. We 
are further away. 

“ To tell you the truth, Seaton, I don’t quite see,” I said; 
“ but it isn’t a new philosophy, is it? Anyhow, it’s a precious 
beastly one.” 
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“It’s only what I think,” he replied, with all his odd old 
stubborn meekness. 

We wandered on together, talking little, and still with that 
expression of uneasy vigilance on Seaton’s face. He pulled out 
his watch as we stood gazing idly over the green meadows and 
the dark motionless bulrushes. 

“T think, perhaps, it’s nearly time for lunch,” he said. 
“Would you like to come in?” 

We turned and walked slowly towards the house, across 
whose windows I confess my own eyes, too, went restlessly 
wandering in search of its rather disconcerting inmate. There 
was a pathetic look of draggledness, of want of means and 
care, rust and overgrowth and faded paint. Seaton’s aunt, a 
little to my relief, did not share our meal. Seaton carved the 
cold meat, and dispatched a heaped-up plate by an elderly 
servant for his aunt’s private consumption. We talked little 
and in half-suppressed tones, and sipped a bottle of Madeira 
which Seaton: had rather heedfully fetched out of the great 
mahogany sideboard. 

I played him a dull and effortless game of chess, yawning 
between the moves he himself made almost at haphazard, and 
with attention elsewhere engaged. About five o'clock came 
the sound of a distant ring, and Seaton jumped up, overturn- 
ing the board, and so ending a game that else might have 
fatuously continued to this day. He effusively excused him- 
self, and after some little while returned with a slim, dark, 
rather sallow girl of about nineteen, in a white gown and hat, 
to whom I was presented with some little nervousness as his 
“dear old friend and schoolfellow.” 

We talked on in the pale afternoon light, still, as it seemed 
to me, and even in spite of a real effort to be clear and gay, in 
a half-suppressed, lack-lustre fashion. We all seemed, if it 
were not my fancy, to be expectant, to be rather anxiously 
awaiting an arrival, the appearance of someone who all but 
filled our collective consciousness. Seaton talked least of all; 
and in a restless interjectory way, as he continually fidgeted 
from chair to chair. At last he proposed a stroll in the garden 
before the sun should have quite gone down. 

Alice walked between us. Her hair and eyes were con- 
spicuously dark against the whiteness of her gown. She car- 
ried herself not ungracefully, and yet without the least move- 
ment of her arms and body, and answered us both without 
turning her head. There was a curious provocative reserve in 
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that impassive and rather long face, a half-unconscious 
strength of character. 

And yet somehow I knew—I believe we all knew—that this 
walk, this discussion of their future plans was a futility. I had 
nothing to base such a cynicism on, except only a vague sense 
of oppression, the foreboding remembrance of the inert invin- 
cible power in the background, to whom optimistic plans and 
love-making, and youth are as chaff and thistle-down. We 
came back silent, in the last light. Seaton’s aunt was there— 
under an old brass lamp. Her hair was as barbarously massed 
and curled as ever. Her eyelids, I think, hung even a little 
heavier in age over their slow-moving inscrutable pupils. We 
filed in softly out of the evening, and I made my bow. 

“In this short interval, Mr. Withers,” she remarked 
amiably, ‘ you have put off youth, put on the man. Dear me, 
how sad it is to see the young days vanishing! Sit down. My 
nephew tells me you met by chance—or act of Providence, 
shall we call it?—and in my beloved Strand! You, I under- 
stand, are to be best man—yes, best man, or am I divulging 
secrets?” She surveyed Arthur and Alice with overwhelming 
graciousness. They sat apart on two low chairs and smiled in 
return. 

“ And Arthur—how do you think Arthur is looking?” 

“T think he looks very much in need of a change,” I said 
deliberately. ; 

“A change! Indeed?” She all but shut her eyes at me and 
with an exaggerated sentimentality shook her head. ‘“ My dear 
Mr. Withers! Are we not all in need of a change in this 
fleeting world?” She mused over the remark like a connois- 
seur. ‘“‘ And you,” she continued, turning abruptly to Alice, 
“I hope you pointed out to Mr. Withers all my pretty bits?” 

“We walked round the garden,” said Alice, looking out of 
the window. “It’s a very beautiful evening.” 

“Is it?” said the old lady, starting up violently. “Then on 
this very beautiful evening we will go in to supper. Mr. 
Withers, your arm; Arthur, bring your bride.” 

I can scarcely describe with what curious ruminations I led 
the way into the faded, heavy-aired dining-room, with this 
indefinable old creature Jeaning weightily on my arm—the 
large flat bracelet on the yellow-laced wrist. She fumed a 
little, breathed rather heavily, as if with an effort of mind 
rather than of body ; for she had grown much stouter and yet 
little more proportionate. And to talk into that great white 
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face, so close to mine, was a queer experience in the dim light 
of the corridor, and even in the twinkling crystal of the 
candles. She was naive—appallingly naive; she was sudden 
and superficial ; she was even arch; and all these in the brief, 
rather puffy passage from one room to the other, with these 
two tongue-tied children bringing up the rear. The meal was 
tremendous. I have never seen such a monstrous salad. But 
the dishes were greasy and over-spiced, and were indifferently 
cooked. One thing only was quite unchanged—my hostess’s 
appetite was as Gargantuan as ever. The old solid candelabra 
that lighted us stood before her high-backed chair. Seaton sat 
a little removed, with his plate almost in darkness. 

And throughout this prodigious meal his aunt talked, 
mainly to me, mainly at Seaton, with an occasional satirical 
courtesy to Alice and muttered explosions of directions to the 
servant. She had aged, and yet, if it be not nonsense to say 
so, seemed no older. I suppose to the Pyramids a decade is but 
as the rustling down of a handful of dust. And she reminded 
me of some such unshakable prehistoricism. She certainly 
was an amazing talker—racy, extravagant, with a delivery 
that was perfectly overwhelming. As for Seaton—her flashes 
of silence were for him. On her enormous volubility would 
suddenly fall a hush: acid sarcasm would be left implied ; and 
she would sit softly moving her great head, with eyes fixed full 
in a dreamy smile; but with her whole attention, one could 
see, slowly, joyously absorbing his mute discomfiture. 

She confided in us her views on a theme vaguely occupying 
at the moment, I suppose, all our minds. ‘“‘ We have barbar- 
ous institutions, and so must put up, I suppose, with a never- 
ending procession of fools—of fools ad infinitum. Marriage, 
Mr. Withers, was instituted in the privacy of a garden; sub 
rosa, as it were. Civilisation flaunts it in the glare of day. The 
dull marry the poor, the rich the effete; and so our New 
Jerusalem is peopled with naturals, plain and coloured, at 
either end. I detest folly; I detest still more (if I must be 
frank, dear Arthur) mere cleverness. Mankind has simply 
become a tailless host of uninstinctive animals. We should 
never have taken to Evolution, Mr. Withers. ‘ Natural Selec- 
tion!’—little gods and fishes!—the deaf for the dumb. We 
should have used our brains—intellectual pride, the ecclesias- 
tics call it. And by brains I mean—what do I mean, Alice?— 
I mean, my dear child ”’—and she laid two gross fingers on 
Alice’s narrow sleeve—‘ I mean courage. Consider it, Arthur. 
I read that the scientific world is once more beginning to be 
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afraid of spiritual agencies. Spiritual agencies that tap, and 
actually float, bless their hearts! I think just one more of 
those mulberries—thank you. 

“ They talk about ‘ blind Love,’ ” she ran inconsequently on 
as she helped herself, with eyes roving on the dish, “ but why 
blind? I think, do you know, from weeping over its rickets. 
After all, it is we plain women that triumph, Mr. Withers, 
beyond the mockery of time. Alice, now! Fleeting, fleeting is 
youth, my child. What’s that you were confiding to your 
plate, Arthur? Satirical boy. He laughs at his old aunt: nay, 
but thou didst laugh. He detests all sentiment. He whispers 
the most acid asides. Come, my love, we will leave these 
cynics; we will go and commiserate with each other on our 
sex. The choice of two evils, Mr. Smithers!” I opened the 
door, and she swept out as if borne on a torrent of unintel- 
ligible indignation; and Arthur and I were left in the clear 
four-flamed light alone. 

For a while we sat in silence. He shook his head at my 
cigarette-case, and I lit a cigarette. Presently he fidgeted in 
his chair and poked his head forward into the light. He paused 
to rise and shut again the shut door. 

“ How long will you be?” he said, standing by the table. 

I laughed. 

“ Oh, it’s not that!” he said, in some confusion. “ Of course, 
I like to be with her. But it’s not that. The truth is, Withers, 
I don’t care about leaving her too long with my aunt.” 

I hesitated. He looked at me questioningly. 

“ Look here, Seaton,” I said, “ you know well enough that 
I don’t want to interfere in your affairs, or to offer advice 
where it is not wanted. But don’t you think perhaps you may 
not treat your aunt quite in the right way? As one gets old, 
you know, a little give and take. I have an old godmother, or 
something. She talks, too ... A little allowance: it does no 
harm. But hang it all, I’m no talker.” 

He sat down with his hands in his pockets and still with his 
eyes fixed almost incredulously on mine. “ How?” he said. 

“Well, my dear fellow, if ’'m any judge—mind, I don’t say 
that I am—but I can’t help thinking she thinks you don’t care 
for her ; and perhaps takes your silence for—for bad temper. 
She has been very decent to you, hasn’t she?” 

“* Decent’? My God!” said Seaton. 

I smoked on in silence ; but he continued to look at me with 
that. peculiar concentration I remembered of old. 

“TI don’t think, perhaps, Withers,” he began presently, “ I 
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don’t think you quite understand. Perhaps you are not quite 
our kind. You always did, just like the other fellows, guy me 
at school. You laughed at me that night you came to stay 
here—about the voices and all that. But I don’t mind being 
laughed at—because I know.” ; 

“Know what?” It was the same old system of dull ques- 
tion and evasive answer. 

“I mean I know that what we see and hear is only the small- 
est fraction of what is. I know she lives quite out of this. She 
talks to you; but it’s all make-believe. It’s all a ‘ parlour 
game.’ She’s not really with you; only pitting her outside 
wits against yours and enjoying the fooling. She’s living on 
inside on what you’re rotten without. That’s what it is—a 
cannibal feast. She’s a spider. It doesn’t much matter what 
you call it. It means the same kind of thing. I tell you, 
Withers, she hates me; and you can scarcely dream what that 
hatred means. I used to think I had an inkling of the reason. 
It’s oceans deeper than that. It just lies behind: herself 
against myself. Why, after all, how much do we really under- 
stand of anything? We don’t even know our own histories, 
and not a tenth, not a tenth of the reasons. What has life 
been to me?—nothing but a trap. And when one is set free, 
it only begins again. I thought you might understand ; but you 
are on a different level: that’s all.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” I said contemptu- 
ously, in spite of myself. 

“IT mean what I say,” he said gutturally. “ All this outside’s 
only make-believe—but there! what’s the good of talking? 
So far as this is concerned I’m as good as done. You wait.” 

Seaton blew out three of the candles, and, leaving the 
vacant room in semi-darkness, we groped our way along the 
corridor to the drawing-room. There a full moon stood shin- 
ing in at the long garden windows. Alice sat stooping at the 
door, with her hands clasped, looking out, alone. 

“Where is she?” Seaton asked in a low tone. 

Alice looked up; their eyes met in a kind of instantaneous 
understanding, and the door immediately afterwards opened. 
behind us. 

“ Such a moon!” said a voice that, once heard, remained 
unforgettably on the ear. “ A night for lovers, Mr. Withers, 
if ever there was one. Get a shawl, my dear Arthur, and take 
Alice for a little promenade. I dare say we old cronies will 
manage to keep awake. Hasten, hasten, Romeo! My poor, 
poor Alice, how laggard a lover!” 
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Seaton returned with a shawl. They drifted out into the 
moonlight. My companion gazed after them till they were out 
of hearing, turned to me gravely, and suddenly twisted her 
white face into such a convulsion of contemptuous amusement 
that I could only stare at it blankly. 

“Dear innocent children!” she said, with inimitable unctu- 
ousness. ‘“ Well, well, Mr. Withers, we poor seasoned old 
creatures must move with the times. Do you sing?” 

I scouted the idea. 

“Then you must listen to my playing. Chess "—she clasped 
her forehead with both cramped hands—“ chess is now com- 
pletely beyond my poor wits.” 

She sat down at the piano and ran her fingers in a flourish 
over the keys. “What shall it be? How shall we capture 
them, those passionate hearts? That first fine careless rap- 
ture? Poetry itself.” She gazed softly into the garden a 
moment, and presently, with a shake of her body, began to 
play the opening bars of Beethoven’s ‘“ Moonlight ” Sonata. 
The piano was old and woolly. She played without music. 
The lamplight was rather dim. The moonbeams from the 
window lay across the keys. Her head was in shadow. And 
whether it was simply due to her personality or to some 
really occult skill in her playing I cannot say: I only know 
that she gravely and deliberately set herself to satirise the 
beautiful music. It brooded on the air, disillusioned, charged 
with mockery and bitterness. I stood at the window; far 
down the path I could see the white figure glimmering in that 
pool of colourless light. A few faint stars shone, and still that 
amazing woman behind me dragged out of the unwilling keys 
her wonderful grotesquerie of youth, and love, and beauty. It 
came to an end. I knew the player was watching me. “ Please, 
please, go on!” I murmured, without turning. “ Please go on 
playing, Miss Seaton.” 

No answer was returned to my rather fluttering sarcasm, 
but I knew in some indefinite way that I was being acutely 
scrutinised, when suddenly there followed a procession of 
quiet, plaintive chords which broke at last softly into the 
hymn, “ A Few More Years Shall Roll.” i 

I confess it held me spellbound. There is a wistful, strained, 
plangent pathos in the tune; but beneath those masterly old 
hands it cried softly and bitterly the solitude and desperate 
estrangement of the world. Arthur and his lady-love vanished 
from my thoughts. No one could put into a rather hackneyed 
old hymno-tune such an appeal who had never known the 
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meaning of the words. Their meaning, anyhow, isn’t common- 
place. 

I turned very cautiously and glanced at the musician. She 
was leaning forward a little over the keys, so that at the ap- 
proach of my cautious glance she had but to turn her face into 
the thin flood of moonlight for every feature to become dis- 
tinctly visible. And so, with the tune abruptly terminated, we 
steadfastly regarded one another, and she broke into a 
chuckle of laughter. 

“ Not quite so seasoned as I supposed, Mr. Withers. I see 
you are a real lover of music. To me it is too painful. It 
evokes too much thought... .” 

I could scarcely see her little glittering eyes under their 
penthouse lids. 

“ And now,” she broke off crisply, “ tell me, as a man of 
the world, what do you think of my new niece?” 

I was not a man of the world, nor was I much flattered in 
my stiff and dullish way of looking at things by being called 
one; and I could answer her without the least hesitation. 

“T don’t think, Miss Seaton, I’m much of a judge of 
character. She’s very charming.” 

“ A brunette?” 

“T think I prefer dark women.” 

“ And why? Consider, Mr. Withers; dark hair, dark eyes, 
dark cloud, dark night, dark vision, dark death, dark grave, 
dark DARK!” 

Perhaps the climax would have rather thrilled Seaton, but 
I was too thick-skinned. “I don’t know much about all that,” 
I answered rather pompously. “Broad daylight’s difficult 
enough for most of us.” 

“ Ah,” she said, with a sly inward burst of satirical laughter. 

“ And I suppose,” I went on, perhaps a little nettled, “ it 
isn’t the actual darkness one admires, it’s the contrast of the 
skin, and the colour of the eyes, and—and their shining. Just 
as,” I went blundering on, too late to turn back, “ just as you 
only see the stars in the dark. It would be a long day without 
any evening. As for death and the grave, I don’t suppose we 
shall much notice that.” Arthur and his sweetheart were 
slowly returning along the dewy path. “I believe in making 
the best of things.” 

“ How very interesting!” came the smooth answer. “I see 
you are a philosopher, Mr. Withers. H’m! ‘ As for death and 
the grave, I don’t suppose we shall much notice that.’ Very 
interesting . .. And I’m sure,” she added in a particularly 
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suave voice, “I profoundly hope so.” She rose slowly from 
her stool. “ You will take pity on me again, I hope. You and 
I would get on famously—kindred spirits—elective affinities. 
And, of course, now that my nephew’s going to leave us, now 
that his affections are centred on another, I shall be a very 
lonely old woman ... Shall I not, Arthur?” 

Seaton blinked stupidly. ‘I didn’t hear what you said, 
Aunt.” 

“TI was telling our old friend, Arthur, that when you are 
gone I shail be a very lonely old woman.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” he said in a strange voice. 

“He means, Mr. Withers, he means, my dear child,” she 
said, sweeping her eyes over Alice, ‘“‘ he means that I shall have 
memory for company—heavenly memory—the ghosts of other 
days. Sentimental boy! And did you enjoy our music, Alice? 
Did I really stir’ that youthful heart? ... O, O, O,” con- 
tinued the horrible old creature, “ you billers and cooers, I 
have been listening to such flatteries, such confessions! Be- 
ware, beware, Arthur, there’s many a slip.” She rolled her 
little eyes at me, she shrugged her shoulders at Alice, and 
gazed an instant stonily into her nephew’s face. 

I held out my hand. “Good night, good night!” she cried. 
“ He that fights and runs away. Ah, good night, Mr. Withers ; 
come again soon!” She thrust out her cheek at Alice, and we 
all three filed slowly out of the room. 

Black shadows darkened the porch and half the spreading 
sycamore. We walked without speaking, up the dusty village 
street. Here and there a crimson window glowed. At the fork 
of the highroad I said good-bye. But I had taken hardly more 
than a dozen paces when a sudden impulse seized me. 

“ Seaton!” I called. 

He turned in the moonlight. 

“You have my address; if by any chance, you know, you 
should care to spend a week or two in town between this and 
the—the Day, we should be delighted to see you.” 

“Thank you, Withers, thank you,” he said in a low voice. 

“TI dare say "—I waved my stick gallantly to Alice—“I 
dare say you will be doing some shopping ; we could all meet,” 
I added, laughing. 

_ “Thank you, thank you, Withers—immensely,” he re- 
peated. 

And so we parted. 


But they were out of the jog-trot of my prosaic life. And 
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being of a stolid and incurious nature, I left Seaton and his 
marriage and even his aunt, to themselves in my memory, and 
scarcely gave a thought to them until one day I was walking 
up the Strand again, and passed the flashing gleaming of the 
covered-in jeweller’s shop where J had accidentally encoun- 
tered my old schoolfellow in the summer. It was one of those 
still close autumnal days after a rainy night. I cannot say why, 
but a vivid recollection returned to my mind of our meeting 
and of how suppressed Seaton had seemed, and of how vainly 
he had endeavoured to appear assured and eager. He must be 
married by now, and had doubtless returned from his honey- 
moon. And I had clean forgotten my manners, had sent not 
a word of congratulations, nor—as*I might very well have 
done, and as I knew he would have been immensely pleased 
at my doing—the ghost of a ‘wedding-present. 

On the other hand, I pleaded with myself, I had had no 
invitation. I paused at the corner of Trafalgar Square, and at 
the bidding of one of those caprices that seize occasionally on 
even an unimaginative mind, I suddenly ran after a green bus 
that was passing, and found myself bound on a visit I had not 
in the least foreseen. 

The colours of autumn were over the village when I arrived. 
A beautiful late afternoon sunlight bathed thatch and meadow. 
But it was close and hot. A child, two dogs, a very old woman 
with a heavy blanket I encountered. One or two incurious 
tradesmen looked idly up as I passed by. It was all so rural 
and so still, my whimsical impulse had so much flagged, that 
for a while I hesitated to venture under the shadow of the 
sycamore-tree to enquire after the happy pair. I deliberately 
passed by the faint-blue gates and continued my walk under 
the high green and tufted wall. Hollyhocks had attained their 
topmost bud and seeded in the little cottage gardens beyond ; 
the Michaelmas daisies were in flower ; a sweet warm aromatic 
smell of fading leaves was in the air. Beyond the cottages lay 
a field where cattle were grazing, and beyond that I came to a 
little churchyard. Then the road wound on, pathless and 
houseless, among gorse and bracken. I turned impatiently and 
walked quickly back to the house and rang the bell. 

The rather colourless elderly woman. who answered my 
enquiry informed me that Miss Seaton was at home, as if only 
taciturnity forbade her adding, “ But she doesn’t want to see 
you.” 

“Might I, do you think, have Mr. Arthur’s address?” I 
said. 
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She looked at me with quiet astonishment, as if waiting for 
an explanation. Not the faintest of smiles came into her thin 
face. 

“I will tell Miss Seaton,” she said after a pause. “Please 
walk in.” 

She showed me into the dingy undusted drawing-room, filled 
with evening sunshine and with the green-dyed light that pene- 
trated the leaves overhanging the long french windows. I sat 
down and waited on and on, occasionally aware of a creaking 
footfall overhead. At last the door opened a little, and the 
great face I had once known peered round at me. For it was 
enormously changed; mainly, I think, because the old eyes 
had rather suddenly failed, and so a kind of stillness and 
darkness lay over its calm and wrinkled pallor. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

I explained myself and told her the occasion of my visit. 

-She came in and shut the door carefully after her and, 
though the fumbling was scarcely perceptible, groped her way 
to a chair. She had on an old dressing-gown, like a cassock, 
of a patterned cinnamon colour. 

“‘ What is it you want?” she said, seating herself and lifting 
her blank face to, mine. 

“ Might I just have Arthur’s address?” I said daferedtially: 
“Tam so sorry to have disturbed you.” 

“H’m. You have come to see my nephew?” 

“ Not necessarily to see him, only to hear how he is, and, of 
course, Mrs. Seaton, too. I am afraid my silence must have 
appeared...” 

“He hasn’t noticed your silence,” croaked the old voice out 
of the great mask ; ‘ besides, there isn’t any Mrs. Seaton.” 

“ Ah, then,” I answered, after a momentary pause, “I have 
not seemed so black as I painted myself! And how is Miss 
Outram?” , 

“‘ She’s gone to Yorkshire,” answered Seaton’s aunt. 

“And Arthur too?” 

She did not reply, but simply sat blinking at me with lifted 
chin, as if listening, but certainly not for what I might have to 
say. I began to feel rather at a loss. 

“You were no close friend of my nephew’s, Mr. Smithers?” 
she said presently. 

“No,” I answered, welcoming the cue, “‘and yet, do you 
know, Miss Seaton, he is one of the very few of my old 
school-fellows I have come across in the last few years, and I 
suppose as one gets older one begins to value old associa- 
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tions .. .” My voice seemed to trail off into a vacuum. “1 
thought Miss Outram,” I hastily began again, “a particularly 
charming girl. I hope they are both quite well.” 

Still the old face solemnly blinked at me in silence. 

“You must find it very lonely, Miss Seaton, with Arthur. 
away?” 

“I was never lonely in my life,” she said sourly. “I don’t 
look to flesh and blood for my company. When you've got to 
be my age, Mr. Smithers (which God forbid), you'll find life 
a very different affair from what you seem to think it is now. 
You won’t seek company then, I'll be bound. It’s thrust upon - 
you.” Her face edged round into the clear green light, and 
her eyes groped, as it were, over my vacant, disconcerted face. 
“J dare say, now,” she said, composing her mouth, “I dare 
say my nephew told you a good many tarradiddles in his 
time. Oh yes, a2 good many, eh? He was always a liar. 
What, now, did he say of me? Tell me, now.” She leant 
forward as far as she could, trembling, with an ingratiating 
smile. 

“T think he is rather superstitious,” I said coldly, “ but, 
honestly, I have a very poor memory, Miss Seaton.” 

“Why?” she said. “J haven't.” 

“The engagement hasn’t been broken off, I hope.” 

“Well, between you and me,” she said, shrinking up and 
with an immensely confidential grimace, “ it has.” 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry to hear it. And where is Arthur?” 

iii Eh? ” 

“Where is Arthur?” 

We faced each other mutely among the dead old bygone 
furniture. Past all my scrutiny was that large, flat, grey, cryp- 
tic countenance. And then, suddenly, our eyes for the first 
time really met. In some indescribable way out of that thick- 
lidded obscurity a far small something stooped and looked 
out at me for a mere instant of time that seemed of almost 
intolerable protraction. Involuntarily I blinked and shook my 
head. She muttered something with great rapidity, but quite 
inarticulately ; rose and hobbled to the door. I thought I 
heard, mingled in broken mutterings, something about tea. 

‘** Please, please, don’t trouble,” I began, but could say no 
more, for the door was already shut between us. I stood and 
looked out on the long-neglected garden. I could just see the 
bright greenness of Seaton’s old tadpole pond. I wandered 
about the room. Dusk began to gather, the last birds in that 
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dense shadowiness of trees had ceased to sing. And not a 
sound was to be heard in the house. I waited on and on, 
vainly speculating. I even attempted to ring the bell; but the 
wire was broken, and only jangled loosely at my efforts. 

I hesitated, unwilling to call or to venture out, and yet 
more unwilling to linger on, waiting for a tea that promised 
to be an exceedingly comfortless supper. And as darkness 
drew down, a feeling of the utmost unease and disquietude 
came over me. All my talks with Seaton returned on me with 
a suddenly enriched meaning. I recalled again his face as we 
had stood hanging over the staircase, listening in the small 
hours to the inexplicable stirrings of the night. There were no 
candles in the room; every minute the autumnal darkness 
deepened. I cautiously opened the door and listened, and 
with some little dismay withdrew, for I was uncertain of my 
way out. JI even tried the garden, but was confronted under a 
veritable thicket of foliage by a padlocked gate. It would be 
a little too ignominious to be caught scaling a friend’s garden 
fence! 

Cautiously returning into the still and musty drawing-room, 
I took out my watch, and gave the incredible old woman ten 
minutes in which to’ reappear. And when that tedious ten 
minutes had ticked by I could scarcely distinguish its hands. I 
‘determined to wait no longer, drew open the door, and, 
trusting to my sense of direction, groped my way through the 
corridor that I vaguely remembered led to the front of the 
house. 

I mounted three or four stairs, and, lifting a heavy curtain, 
found myself facing the starry fanlight of the porch. From 
here I glanced into the gloom of the dining-room. My fingers 
were on the latch of the outer door when I heard a faint 
stirring in the darkness above the hall. I looked up and 
became conscious of, rather than saw, the huddled old figure 
looking down on me. 

There was an immense hushed pause. Then, “ Arthur, 
Arthur,” whispered an inexpressibly peevish aspiring voice, 
“is that you? Is that you, Arthur?” 

I can scarcely say why, but the question horribly startled 
me. No conceivable answer occurred to me. With head 
craned back, hand clenched on my umbrella, I continued to 
_ Stare up into the gloom, in this fatuous confrontation. 

“Oh, oh,” the voice croaked. “It is you, is it? That 
disgusting man! ... Go away out. Go away out.” 
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Hesitating no longer, I caught open the door and, slamming 
it behind me, ran out into the garden, under the gigantic old 
sycamore, and so out at the open gate. 

I found myself half up the village street before I stopped 
running. The local butcher was sitting in his shop reading a 
piece of newspaper by the light of a small oil-lamp. I crossed 
the road and enquired the way to the station. And after he 
had with minute and needless care directed me, I asked casu- 
ally if Mr. Arthur Seaton still lived with his aunt at the big 
house just beyond the village. He poked his head in at the 
little parlour door. 

“ Here’s a gentleman enquiring after young Mr. Seaton, 
Millie,” he said. “ He’s dead, ain’t he?” 

“Why, yes, bless you,” replied a cheerful voice from within. 
“Dead and buried these three months or more—young Mr. 
Seaton. And just before he was to be married, don’t you 
remember, Bob?” 

I saw a fair young woman’s face peer over the muslin of 
the little door at me. 

“Thank you,” I replied, “ then I go straight on?” 

“ That’s it, sir; past the pond, bear up the hill a bit to the 
left, and then there’s the station lights before your eyes.” 

We looked intelligently into each other’s faces in the beam 
of the smoky lamp. But not one of the many questions in my 
mind could I put into words. 

And again I paused irresolutely a few paces further on. It 
was not fancy, merely a foolish apprehersion of what the raw- 
boned butcher might “ think” that prevented my going back 
to see if I could find Seaton’s grave in the benighted church- 
yard. There was precious little use in pottering about in the 
muddy dark, merely to discover where he was buried. And 
yet I feit-a little uneasy. My rather horrible thought was 
that, so far as I was concerned—one of his extremely few 
aie cg had nevez been much better than “ buried ” in my 
mind. 
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The trains had long ceased and everything 
was horribly quiet in the Quiet Valley. 
=” Margaret awoke to find that someone was 
“bending over her, a woman with @ tie: 
. . Stretched-tight between fier hands. She 
’ struggled out of bed. In the uncertain IgM a 
‘ there began a slow chase down the long.” 
* “narrow room. But to no availMargaret was 
being corralled beneath the trap-door.in the 
- ceiling where, earlier in her dream, she.had 
* ~ seen the old woman hanging .. Then,» .** 
‘suddenly, her heel struck something: sharp | it 
‘her rucksack. “Comes from Sweden, dear.” 
Mimi had said. ‘Not allowed to sell them 
‘ here.” Margaret stooped. Three seconds later 
her adversary lay on the floor, bleeding darkly 
-and excessively, Mimi's robust camping knife 
os her thick, white throat. . 
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